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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


PILGRIMS’ SIGNS. 


Mr. Ursan,—My attention has just 
been called to an article in the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE of th’s month, entitled, 
“ Pilgrims’ Signs: Rectification,” in which 
the writer charges the British Archzolo- 
gical Association with misunderstanding 
the real character of the objects referred 
to On behalf of the Association, and in 
the cause of truth, I beg to state that we 
are perfectly innocent of the crime im- 
puted ‘to us. We have never thought 
them “ Pilgrims’ Signs,” but they. have 
been so designated by the persons who 
have offered them for sale to various mem- 
bers and non-members of the Association, 
and upon them, and them only, rests the 
responsibility of the title which the writer 
most justly condemns. , Having given pub- 
licity to this most groundless attack upon 
a learned body, I trust your love of justice 
and fair play will induce you to give a 
place in your valuable Magazine to this 
unequivocal denial of the charge made by 
your anonymous correspondent. —I am, &c., 


H. Syer Cumine, Hon. Sec. B.A.A. 


EXECUTION AT WORCESTER. 


Mr. Ursay,—Should this be in time 
for the August number of your excellent 
Magazine, please stxte, in answer to Mr. 
Edward Peacock, that 1 have made en- 
quiry respecting the case of “ Remarkable 
Execution at Worcester,” and the result 
has confirmed the accuracy of his suppo- 
sition, the present governor of Worcester 
gaol knowing nothing of any such case of 
deferred execution, although he has heard 
a floating story to that effect. It is pro- 
bably one of a class to which may be 
assigned the legend—belonging to perhaps 
a hundred places in England—about some 
traveller being benighted, and in danger 
of losing his life (by falling into a river, 
or wandering over an extensive heath in 
the darkness of the night), until the sound 
of some well-known bells caught his ear, 
and directed his footstep; in gratitude for 
which he built a new tower, or did some 
other act of benevolence.—I am, &e. 

J. NOAKE. 

Worcester, July 23, 1858. 


HYMNOLOGY. 


Mr. Urspay,—In the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE for the present month there 
is a review of “The Voice of Christian 
Life in Song,” and the reviewer, speaking 
of some collections of hymns which “ignore 
the ancient hymns of the Church alto- 
gether,” adds, “an omission the more in- 
excusable on account of the very beautiful 
English renderings which Mr. Chandler, 
Mr. Copeland, and others have given.” 
Will you or the reviewer do me the favour 
to tell me whether these translations have 
been published in a separate form, and 
where they are to be met with. I am 
engaged with a brother clergyman in the 
attempt to compile a hymn-book, such as 
shall be a “ fitting companion to our in- 
comparable Book of Common Prayer,” 
and it is our desire not to overlook any 
source from which suitable hymns may be 
obtained, and most especially to obtain 
the best translations of the ancient hymns. 

Yours, &c., 

July 15, 1858. R. J. 

[Chandler’s Hymns of the Church are 
published by Messrs. John W. Parker and 
Son, West Strand, and Mr. Copeland’s 
“Hymns for the Week and for the 
Season,” by Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker. | 


WHO WAS CONSTANCE DE 
. MOWBRAY? 

Mr. Urspan,—Can you give me any in- 
formation about Constance de Muwbray, 
who lived temp. William I., and was 
founder of the de Mowbray family ? and 
who was Gundreda, and Nigel di Albini ? 

Yours, &e., OLD MAN. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD “ FOLLY’ 
AS APPLIED TO LOCALITIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—Can you inform me the 
derivation of Folly? I see in China a 
sort of Martello tower is there called a 
folly,—the Dutch folly ; and in Cleveland, 
North Riding of Yorkshire, there are two 
shepherds’ cottages, one called Sir Thomas 
J ’s folly, and the other Squire B ——’s 
folly ; they are square turreted built forts. 
These follies have no reference to folly, or 
foolish, of course.—I am, &e. 





Ezor. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p.19.) 


Tue Gorget (as distinct from the Camail of chain-mail, 

















No. 17. 








which belongs rather to the hel- 
met than the body-armour) is of 
two kinds: scale-work and plate. 
The scale gorget appears in a 
miniature from Sloane MS., No. 
346, fol. 3, here engraved; and 
again in our woodcut, No. 42. 
Both examples are of about the 
year 13301. The plate gorget 
appears in the Hastings brass at 
Elsing, Norfolk, 1347. It is 
worn by the central figure (Cot- 
man, vol. i. pl. i.), and by one 
of the lateral effigies, as here 
engraved (No. 18). 
It is found also on 
the monument of 
Aymer de Va- 
lence, 1323 (Sto- 
thard, pl. 49). 
The body-ar- 
mour below the 
waist (in con- 





No. 18. 


tinuation of the breastplate) appears to have been of chain- 
mail, or of metal strips covered with cloth or velvet. ‘The 


former arrangement is very clearly shewn in Hefner’s 








1 Compare the Tewkesbury glass-paintings, figured by Carter. 
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plates 125 and 156, where the knights do not wear sur- 
coats. The latter is exhibited in our woodcut, No. 10, and 
the construction of the defence described at p. 4. 

The upper Pourpoint, interposed between the hauberk 
and surcoat, is seen in the brass of De Creke, ¢. 1325 
(woodcut, No. 19). It occurs also in that of D’Aubernoun, 
1327, in the effigies of John of Eltham, 1334, and of Sir 
John Ifield (all three figured by Stothard); and again, in 
the Pembridge monument (Hollis, pt. 5), the last two of 
similar date to the sculpture of John of Eltham. The 
garment appears to have been of a rich character: its 
colour is brilliant in the painted monuments (as that of 
Ingham; Stothard, pl. 66): gold roundels or rosettes 
stud the surface, and its border, cut into escallops and 
trefoils, is ornamented with a fringe. It does not seem 
to have been in favour among the German knights: the 
extensive series of monuments given by Hefner is without 
a single example. 

Last of his body-garments, the knight donned the 
Surcoat. We may consider this in relation 
to its form, its material, and its decoration. 
The form ‘changed greatly as the century 
rolled on. But these changes do not appear 
to have been merely the caprice of fashion: 
they resulted from the altered tactics of the 
time. When, in the early part of the cen- 
tury, the knights and men-at-arms descended 
from their coursers to fight on foot, the long 
surcoats of the old fashion were found to be 
a serious impediment to their free action. 
The garment, therefore, underwent a clip- 
ping in front, which produced the Uneven 
Surcoat here seen (woodcut, No. 19). The 
date of this monument is about 1350. The 
garment half curtailed, the evil was but 
half remedied. A second application of the 
shears brought the surcoat to this state 
(No. 20). The example is of the year 1347. 
The full skirt, a necessity of the long dress, - re 
had now no meaning: it was therefore mr of De oma, iy 
abandoned, and the garment became the No. 19. 
short, tight surcoat, familiar to us in the effigy of the 
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of the Fourteenth Century. 
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Figure cf Ralph Lord Stafford, from the Hastings Brass at Elsing, Norfok 
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A Enight of the Cobham Family, Cliffe Pypard, Wiltshire, ¢, 1380. 
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Black Prince and many monuments of the second half of 
the century. ‘The brass here given (No. 21) affords a 
good example of the new fashion. A few instances, how- 
ever, occur in which the short surcoat has the lower part 
made full, as we shall presently see. 

Though the general course of the fashion was in the 
direction indicated above, it by no means follows that ex- 
amples may not be found of these several garments beyond 
the limits there assigned to them. Such exceptional cases 
are of frequent occurrence in all kinds of ancient monu- 
ments and form the chief difficulty of the archeologist. 
Froissart affords a case strikingly in point. In 1369, a 
time when the short surcoat was firmly established as the 
knightly garb of the day, he tells us that Sir John Chandos 
went forth to the fight in a ‘‘ grand vetement qui lui bat- 
toit jusques @ terre, armoyé de son armoirie.” ‘There had 
been a recent fall of sleet, the way was slippery, and the 
knight, becoming entangled in his long surcoat, made a 
stumble, which gave the opportunity 
to an antagonist to deal him his death- 
blow :—“ Or faisoit 4 ce matin un petit 
reslet: si étoit la voie mouillée; si 
que, en passant, il s’entortilla en son 
parement, qui ¢étoit sur le plus long, .<@zz 
tant que un petit il trébucha: et veci ( ASS 
un coup qui vint sur lui™,” &e. . 

Examples of the long surcoat are seen 
in the figure given at p. 104, from Roy. 

MS. 20, A, ij., fol. 4, representing ‘‘King 
Arthur ;” in the seal of Edward III, 
1527 ; in our engraving, No. 27, .p. 
1355; in the effigies of Du Bois, 
1311 (Stothard, pl. 57); of Louis @’ Ev- 
reux, 1319 (Guilhermy, p. 260); of De 
Valence and Whatton, 1323 and 1326 
(Stothard, pl. 48 and 52); and of Charles 
d’ Etampes, 1336 (Shaw’s “ Dresses”). | 

The Uneven Surcoat, shewn in our 
woodeut, No. 19, is again found in the 
brass at Minster, Isle of Sheppey, here 
engraved (No. 23); in the effigy of Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 


No. 23. 





™ Vol. i. p. 601. 
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Figure of ** King Arthur,” from Roy. MS, 20, A, ii, Circa 1310, 
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(figured by Hollis, and of which there is a model in the 
Sydenham Collection); in that of Albert von Hohenlohe 
(Hefner, pl. 87); in the monuments of D’Aubernoun, 1327, 
John of Eltham, 1334, Sir John Ifield, c. 1334, Ingham, 
1343 (all given by Stothard); and in the statue of a knight 
of the Pembridge family, engraved by Hollis, pt. 5. 

The Short Surcoat with full skirts is seen in the illus- 
trations, Nos. 20 and 36, two figures from the Hastings 
brass at Elsyng, 15347; in the statue of Louis of Bavaria, 
1347 (Hefner, pl. 15); in the Giffard brass, 1348 (Trans. 
of Essex Archeeol. Society, vol. i.); in the figure of Giin- 
ther von Schwarzburg, 1349 (vol. eciv. p. 4); and in the 
knightly brass at Wimbish, Essex, 1350 (Waller, pt. 6). 

The Short, tight Surcoat occurs in the sculpture of De 
Kerdeston, 1337 (Stothard, pl. 63); in the Ash Church 
figure, c. 1337 (Stothard, pl. 61); in the effigies forming 
our numbers 9 (vol. eciv. p. 592), 12 and 13, 1540, 1360 
and 1368; in that of the Black Prince (vol. eciv. p. 11); and 
others among our engravings, continuing the series to the 
end of the century. ‘The name of jupon is often applied by 
antiquaries to this form of the surcoat, as distinctive from 
others; but the jupon appears as a military garment long 
before the short surcoat is found in knightly monuments. 
It occurs among the Armour of Louis Hutin in 1516, and 
even then it is ‘an old one :”— Item, un vieil jupel des 
armes de France, a fleurs broudées.” In 1322 it appears 
in the Bohun Inventory :—‘‘]. peire des plates, ij. gipeaux, 
ij. cotes darmes le Counte",” &c. <A particular advantage 
of the tight surcoat we learn from King René’s Tourney- 
book :—‘‘elle doit estre sans plis par le corps, adfin que 
on congnoisse mieux de quoy sont les armes.” 

Nearly all the surcoats described above are without 
sleeves. But in the second half of the century the sleeve 
begins to appear; at first, very modestly, but towards the 
close of the period, of very preposterous dimensions. Our 
woodcuts, Nos. 1 (vol. eciv. p. 4), 14, 15 and 16, the first 
of 1349, the remainder of 1369, afford examples of the 
small sleeve, scarcely more than an epaulette. In our 
engravings, Nos. 11 and 50, it has increased in length, 
but not passed the bounds of comeliness or convenience. 





® Archeol. Journal, ii. 349. 
Gent. Maa. Von. CCV. P 
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Compare the effigy of Sachsenhausen, 1370 (Hefner, pl. 
133), that of Duguesclin, 1380 (Guilhermy, p- 170), the last 
Great Seal of Edward III., and the statuette of St. George 
at Dijon, ¢. 1380 (Archwologia, xxv. 572). ‘The long, full 
sleeve is seen in the effigy figured by Hefner, pl. 35, a.p. 
1401; in the seal of John, Duke of Burgundy, c¢. 1404 
(Wailly, ii. 362); and in the miniatures of the ‘ Deposi- 
tion of Richard I1.” (Arehewologia, vol xx.) 

Besides the usual forms of surcoat already examined, 
there appear during the course of the century several va- 
rieties which it is necessary to notice, but of which the 
examples are few. One of these is seen in the effigy at 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire, c. 1360 (Stothard, pl. 71), 
where the garment is tight as far as the waist, but ter- 
minates in a skirt falling in a multitude of folds as low as 
the knees. Another variety is found in our woodcut, vol. 
ceiv. p. 590, date about 1340: here the surcoat, long be- 
hind, is outcut in front in the form of an arch. In the effigy 
of Weikhard Frosch, 1378 (Hefner, pl. 49), and the statue 
of St. George at Dijon (Archeologia, xxv. 572), the lacing 
of the jupon is continued so as to join the front to the 
hinder portion. ‘The surcoats of Italian soldiers in the 
curious carvings in bone, forming the sides of a casket in 
the collection at Goodrich Court, are made of a long strip 
of cloth, having a hole in the centre, through which the 
soldier thrusts his head. 

In a few examples of the end of the century the breast- 
plate is worn above the coat ; and in this case the coat has 
long, full sleeves. The statue of Conrad von Bickenbach, 
1393, here given, affords an instance. And a similar is 
offered by the effigy engraved in Hefner’s work, pl. 156, 
A.D. 1394. 

The surcoat was fastened by lacing, buttoning or buck- 
ling. ‘The lacing was sometimes in front, sometimes be- 
hind, sometimes at the side. ‘lhe front lacing is seen in 
our woodcut, No. 49, ¢. 1350; in the “* Romance of Melia- 
dus,” Add. MS. 12,228, fol. 21 3; and in the effigies figured 
by Hefner, plates 32 and 106, dated 1374 and 1407. The 
side lacing is found in the ‘figure of De Creke, ¢. 1330 
(woodcut 19); in the effigies engraved by Stothard, plates 
61, 63 and 94, of the years 1337 and 1389; and in the 
curious statue of a knight of the Hillary family at 
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Conrad von Bickenbach, 1393, from his monument at Roellfeld, near Aschaffenbur¢. 





No. 24. 
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Walsall°, c. 1375. The manner of putting on these side- 
lacing garments is strikingly shewn in a miniature of the 
Meliadus manuser ipt mentioned above, and here engraved. 





From the Roman du roi Meladus, Add, MS. 12,228, fol. 125, Circa 1360, 


No. 25. 


An example of the surcoat lacing behind is afforded by the 
relic suspended over the tomb of the Black Prince (en- 
graved in Stothard’s Monuments and Labarte’s Handbook, 
English edition). The buttoned surcoat appears in our 
woodcut, No. 14, date 1369; on folio 213 of the “ Roman 
du roi Meliadus;” in the effigy of Duguesclin (buttoned 
at the throat only); and in that of a knight figured by 
Hefner, pl. 35, a.p. 1401. In the sculptures “at Alve- 
church and Dijon, named above, there is a mixture of the 
two modes. The buckled surcoat occurs in the monument 
of a Dynham, at King’s Carswell, Devonshire, given by 
Lysons in his history of that county. 

The materials of the surcoats were ouile the rich stuffs 
of this time, in favour alike for the battle-field and the 
service of the altar. Samit, camocas, cendal, satin, velvet, 
eyclaton, cloth-of-gold and costly furs are among those 
most commonly named or represented’. The surcoat of 
Sir John Chandos was of samit silk, ‘“armoyé de son 





















° Now in private possession in that _ terials, see the Comptes de l Argenterie of 
town. Etienne de la Fontaine, edited by M. 
P For the relative values of these ma- Douet d’Arcq, p. 334. 
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armoirie, d’un blane samit 4 deux pels aguisés de gueules‘.” 
In the Chronicle of Duguesclin we read that Henri de 
‘Transtamare 
** Devant sa bataille venoit sur un gascon, 
Armez et haubergiez, couvert du siglaton.”—Vol. ii. p. 96. 


Among the armour of Louis X. is a quilted surcoat of 
white cendal:—‘Item, une cote gamboisée, de cendal 
blane.” The velvet jupon of the Black Prince at Canter- 
bury is also a gamboised (or quilted) garment. Among the 
armour of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, appears “ une 
cote pour les joustes, de rouge velvet, ove une frette d’ar- 
gent ove papillons des armes de Mortemer’.” Cloth-of- 
gold, as the material of a surcoat, occurs in the Accounts 
of Etienne de la Fontaine in 1352 :—‘ Pour un drap d’or et 
de soye, a faire un seurcot a parer pour ledit seingneur 
(le Dauphin), baillé audit armeurier, lv. escus*.” Surcoats 
lined with fur are seen in the statue of the King of the 
Romans, 1349 (vol. cciv. p. 4), and in the curious glass- 
painting figured by Hefner, pl. 37. From Chaucer we 
learn that the knight did not disdain a humbler material 
for the exigencies of adventurous travel :— 


“Of fustyan he wered a gepoun— 
For he was late comen from his viage.””— Line 75. 


The chief enrichment of the military surcoat was by 
heraldic devices, expressed in elaborate embroidery. The 
skirt was cut into various fanciful borders ; escallops, tre- 
foils, crosses, leaf-forms and many other figures. Occa- 
sionally fringes were added, and the armorial devices were 
surrounded by rich diapering. The fringed surcoat is 
seen in the brasses of De Bures and Fitzralph, both of the 
first quarter of the century (engraved in Boutell’s ‘“‘ Monu- 
mental Brasses’); and in our woodcut, No. 9 (vol. cciv. 
p- 592), «. 13840. The indented and escalloped borders are 
both found in our No. 7 (vol. eciv. p. 590), ¢. 1340, and 
the latter pattern in Nos. 2 (vol. eciv. p. 11), 10, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 21, 26, 28, 31, 33, 39 and 43; ranging from 
1360 to 1400. ‘The trefoil figure occurs in Hefner’s 59th 
plate, a.p. 1370, and in the effigy at Atherington, Devon 
(Stothard, pl. 100), ¢. 1380. The leaf form appears in our 


9 Froissart, i. 601. 





® Kalend. and Inv. of the Exchequer, iii. 165. * Page 144. 
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woodcuts, Nos. 11, 32 and 37, of the dates 1372, 1400 and 
1401. Compare the effigies of Littlebury, 1360, and Mon- 
tacute, 1389 (Stothard, pl. 75 and 94), and that of Sach- 
senhausen, 1370 (Hefner, pl. 133). In the statue of 
Hohenlohe, 1319 (Hefner, pl. 87), the border ornament 
takes the form of a cross. ‘The armoried surcoat occurs 
throughout the century. Early examples appear on the 
Great Seal of Robert Bruce, 1306 (Laing’s Scottish Seals, 
p 6), and the effigy of Du Bois, 1311 (Stothard, pl. 57). 
Other instances are afforded by our woodcuts, Nos. 34, 20, 
36, 12, 11, 2 (vol. eciv. p. 11) and 26; dating from about 
1330 to 1400. 

It is singular that on monumental brasses the heraldic 
bearings of the “coat of arms” are very rarely expressed. 
Among the few instances that occur is the one here given ; 
the memorial of Sir George Felbrigge, 1400, at Playford, 
Suffolk. Occasionally the surcoat is powdered with the 
heraldic design, as in our woodcut, No. 1 (vol. cciv. p. 4), 
A.D. 1349, and in the figure given by Hefner, pl. 133, a.p. 
1370. ‘The effigy of an Italian knight (woodcut, No. 27), 
dated 1335, offers a curious diversity, in presenting a band 
of escutcheons passing across the breast. Among the monu- 
ments in which the field of the heraldic device is enriched 
by diapering, may be named those figured by Stothard, the 
statues of Du Bois, c. 1380, and Sir Guy Bryan, 1391. 

The mode of forming the armorial surcoat is shewn 
by the relic suspended over the tomb of the Black Prince 
at Canterbury, the only example of this ancient time 
that has come down to us. ‘Ihe basis of the garment 
is fine buckram, which is quilted in vertical stripes to 
the thickness of three-quarters of an inch: the facing 
is velvet, now faded to a pale yellowish brown; and 
the lions and flewrs-de-lis are expressed by an embroidery 
of gold thread. In form the surcoat is short, like that of 
the effigy (woodcut, No. 2, vol. eciv. p. 11): it has short 
sleeves, heraldically decorated, and is fastened by lacing 
behind. This most curious relic is admirably figured by 
Stothard at the end of his description of the statue of the 
Black Prince. Further light is thrown on the decorative 
process in use for the enriched surcoat of this time by the 
Accounts of Etienne de la Fontaine in 1352. A “tunicle” 
for the Dauphin is there found, made of yellow velvet, 





























Sir George felbrigge, 1400 
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with fine red velvet for the heraldic ornaments, and having 
borders of pearls round the figures of fleurs-de-lis which 
formed part of the decorations :—“ Pour ii. aunes de vel- 
luyau jaune, pour faire une tunicle, xii. escus. Pour iii. 
aunes de veluyau vermeil, fin, 4 armoier la tunicle, Xe. 
Pour ii. onces xv. esterllins de perles, 4 pourfiller les 
fleurs de liz de la tunicle: ¢. sols parisis l’once, xiii’. 
Xv*. parisis *,”” 

The arm-defences of the fourteenth century are very 
various, especially during the first half of the period. And 
this variety is the more perplexing to the student, from the 
fact that the same monument sometimes offers different 
arrangements, which ordinarily would be taken to imply 
a sequence of inventions. ‘Thus, in the tomb-sculptures 
of Aymer de Valence in Westminster Abbey, 1323, we 
have three distinct armings, one figure having a sleeve 
entirely of chain-mail, and another an arm-defence of com- 
plete plate (Stothard, plates 45 and 49). Again, while we 
find the bracheéres of plate at the period named above, we 
meet with them of mail and plate mixed, as late as 1397 
(woodcut, No. 29). And in monuments of a very advanced 
time we even see the sleeves made of chain-mail alone, as 
in our woodcuts, Nos. 14, 15 and 16, of 1369; and the 
statue of Hiiglin von Schéneck, 1374 (Hefner, pl. 22). 

Among the examples of mixed fabrics, some are of chain- 
mail partially covered with plate, as in our woodcuts, Nos. 
36, 11, 39 and 29, and the Gorleston brass, ¢. 1325 (Stothard, 
pl. 51), the effigy of Lord Burnell, 1382 (Boutell’s “ Brasses 
and Slabs,” p. 54), and the statue of Heinrich von Erbach, 
1387 (Hefner, pl. 125). Some have wide mail sleeves 
with dises and scale-work (woodcut, No. 23); some, chain- 
mail sleeves with dises and plate (woodcut, No. 19, and 
Stothard, pl. 60): others have the chain-work sleeve with 
plate and pourpointing (woodcut, No. 27); others, again, the 
chain-sleeve with dises and pourpoint only (woodcut, No. 9 
(vol. cciv. p. 592), and Hefner, pl. 146); while a sixth 
variety exhibits the mail sleeve overlying a vambrace of 
plate and surmounted by an epaulette of scale-work (Hef- 
ner, pl. 87). Further diversities are the following :— 
studded armour placed over chain-mail (see woodcut, No. 1, 
vol. cciv. p. 4); mail-sleeves having strips of metal laced 
on the upper side (Hefner, pl. 59); vambraces of plate, 
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with rerebraces of banded-mail (woodcut, No. 5, vol. eciv. 
p- 465); plate rerebraces, with the fore-arm of pourpoin- 
terie (Stothard, pl. 61); and brassards of plate, with a 
short sleeve of chain-mail (Stothard, pl. 66). ‘To record all 
the varieties of combination would fill a volume—and a 
very dull one. 

Arm-defences of plate alone, appear about 1325, but do 
not become general till the second half of the century. 
Karly examples are offered by the statue of De Bohun 
nye pt. 4) and the bas-relief of De Valence (Stothard, 

pl. 49). See also the Pembridge figure, ¢. 1330 (Hollis, 
a. 5); that of Ifield, c. 1335 (Stothard, pl. 59); of the 
Count of Alencon, 1346 (Guilhermy, p. 278); and our 
woodcuts, Nos. 12, 13, 2 (vol. eciv. p. 11 ly 21, 33 and 26, 
of the years 1360, 1368, 1376, 1380, 1393 and 1400. 

On examining the various monuments cited above, it will 
have been remarked that the shoulder, the elbow, and the 
hand have especial defences: to these it is necessary that 
the archeological student should pay some little attention. 

The epaulettes are chiefly discs, or articulated, or single 
triangular plates. The discs appear from about 1320 to 
1350, taking the forms of plain roundels, rosettes, shells 
or lion masks. They are sometimes shewn as fastened 
with a lace, but generally the mode of attachment is not 
disclosed. All the varieties of disc will be found in the 
following monuments:—De Valence, 1323 (Stothard, pl. 
49) ; Fitzralph, 1325 (Waller, pt. 13); the figure from 
Sloane MS., 346 (our woodcut, No. 17); Daubernoun, 

1327 (Boutell, p. 41); De Creke and Northwood, c. 1330 
(woodcuts, Nos. 19 and 23); Ifield, 1334 (Stothard, pl. 
59); the statue of an Italian knig eht, 1335, here given; 
the effigy at Sandwich, c. 1340 (woodcut, No. 9, vol. cciv. 
p- 592); Ingham, 1343 (Stothard, pl. 66); Giffard", 1348 
(‘Trans. of Essex Archeeol. Soe., vol. i.); Orlamiinde, 1360, 
and Sachsenhausen, 1370 (Hefner, pls. 146 and 133). 

The knightly statue at Clehongre, Herefordshire, ¢. 1330, 
offers a curious variety in the arrangement of the disc, 
which is there placed in front of the arm, while at the 
back of the shoulder is fixed an ailette ( Hollis, pt. 5). 


(To be continued.) 








“ This curious brass shews the shell form of epaulette. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER DE MERTON, 


FOUNDER OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


THE FOUNDATION OF HIS COLLEGE. 


TuHeEsE facts are certain with regard to the foundation of the 
college. 

1. That the charter of incorporation with the first body of 
statutes was obtained in 1264. (In Rot. Cartar. 48th Henry IIL., 
m. 2.) 

2. That this foundation was the development of a previous one 
of unknown date. 

3. That the Society was established in the manor of Malden, 
but in connection with the University of Oxford. 

The Charter Roll is to be found in the Charter Rolls of 48th 
Henry III., m. 2. It is much to be noted as the first incorporation 
of any body of persons for purposes of study in this kingdom, and 
as the first effort to raise the condition of the secular clergy by 
bringing them into close connection with an academica! course of 
study. 

But it was not the primary form which the founder’s intentions 
had taken. 

There is a document existing amongst the Malden title-deeds 
containing an assignation of that manor, with Chessington and 
Farley, for the sustentation of John de la Clythe and seven other 
nepotes, all recited by name, who were called “scolares in scolis 
degentes,” stated to be living under an ordinatio approved by the 
king, by the feudal lord, and by the Bishop of Winchester and his 
chapter. This assignation bears no date, and there is some diffi- 
culty in fixing one, for the only personage mentioned is the Bishop 
of Winchester, designated only by the initial “J,” and this initial 
ties the document to some date posterior to Oct. 18, 1262, when 
John of Exeter was nominated by the pope to that see, after a 
vacancy of two years, owing to a disputed election upon the death 
of Aymer de Lusignan. 

But that a settlement of the estates upon certain scholares, and 
that an ordinatio for this purpose existed somewhat earlier, we 
learn from a charter of Richard, Earl of Gloucester®, May 7, 1262, 
empowering the founder to assign his manor to the priory of 
Merton, or other religious house, for the sustenance of “clerici in 
scolis degentes,”’ according to the founder’s ordinatio, or any 
future one he should think fit to establish. 

It was to be expected that the founder’s intention revealed by this 





* Printed by Kilner, p. 51. 
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charter, of vesting his estates in a religious honse as a trustee for his 
scholastic design, would have manifested itself in the deed of as- 
signation, were that deed a posterior document. But if the dates 
given by Le Neve, relating to the appointment of Bishop J. 
of Winchester, are correct, the Earl’s charter must have been 
executed in the month of May preceding the Bishop’s consecration, 
which, on the authority of the Chronicon Dovorense, is placed by 
Le Neve a little before Michaelmas. 

The only conclusion to which we can come is, that the founder 
had in his mind the project of vesting his estates in the hands of 
an existing religious corporation; that he took powers from his 
feudal lord for that purpose»; that for some reason or other he did 
not execute this project, and that he contented himself with assign- 
ing the manors to his nephews under an ordinance sanctioned by 
such authority in Church and State as he could procure *. 

The description of the founder, guondam Cancellarius, is the next 
chronological help to which we must turn“, Several letters addressed 
to the founder as Chancellor, in 1262 and 1263, are still extant, 
which leave little doubt that he held the office continuously up to 
June 29, 1263, when Bishop (Cantilupe) of Worcester wrote be- 
seeching him to induce the king to try the effect of mediation for 
the pacification of the barons. 

In September following we know that the great seal had, by the 
resolution of the barons, devolved upon Nicolas, Archdeacon of Ely, 
for the term® of the king’s absence from England. 

Somewhere then about this period, September, 1263, the guondam 
Cancellarius must be supposed to have published his deed of assign- 
ment to his nephews, so soon to be superseded by the charter of in- 
corporation obtained in the course of the ensuing year. 

Assuming then that the power acquired for the De Clares to 
convey the Malden estate to religious houses was never acted upon, 
the document (which I assign to 12638, circa Sept.) gives us the 
earliest stage of the founder’s benevolent intentions. It presents to 
us a family arrangement, placing eight of his nephews, under a 
warden and chaplains, in his manor-house, with a lifelong provision ; 
entitling them “ scolares in scolis degentes ;” and tying them to a 
life of study and of rule, for they were to forfeit their places should 
they disregard the ordinatio, or commit any serious offence. 








> These powers he did not previously possess. The earlier conveyances from the 
mesne lords, de Watevile and Codynton, and the confirmations by the chief lord, the 
Earl of Gloucester, bar the right of assigning “ Judwis et domibus religiosis.” 

© The instrumen; looks very much like one published in a manorial court. The 
names of the witnesses seem lucal and humble 

* From John Mansell, 46th Heury ILL, no month; the Bishop of Exeter, 47th 
Henry IIL., feast of St. Gregory, probably March 12, 1262-3; Bishop of Worcester, 
June 29, 1263; Lord Neville, no month. See Rymer, t. i. pp. 752, 758, 768, 772. 

© The king left Westminster with intent to cross the sea, Sept. 18. By an order, 
Dee. 18, the barons decreed that the seal should continue in Nicolas de Ely’s hands as 
long as the king remained abroad. Rymer’s Fued., tom. i. p. 775; Anglia Sacra, vol. 
i. p. 496. 
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is This assignment, it should be remarked, though it lacked the 
= force of incorporation, was intended to be perpetual in its benefits 
S to the recipients, The vacancies were to be filled up by consan- 
~ guinei, or others, the nomination of whom the founder reserved to 
n himself. But as a legal disposition of property, the founder could 
ly hardly have regarded it as final. Indeed, it is not easy to see in 
whom the legal estate at that time was vested; and as the ordinatio ‘ 
is lost, we can get no light from that document, which probably 
r would have given some indirect information. 
f Some security for sustaining the assignment of the property in 
s its charitable purposes was, no doubt, secured from the powerful 
d patronage under which it was effected. Besides the approval of 
- the monarch and of the diocesan given to the ordinatio, the founder 
y was able to secure the patronage of the Earls of Gloucester, which 
implied some effective lay power for keeping the beneficiaries to an 
t observance of their duties. 
d We find Earl Richard commending the institution to the pro- 
y tection of his successors, “suze defensionis clypeo perpetuo contu- 
O endam ;” adding, “Qui etiam (i.e. his successors) supra ipsos ad 
- quos dicta maneria ex ordinatione supra dicta devenerunt, liberum 
r et plenam habeant potestatem ipsos compellandi per potestatem se- 
cularem ad observationem ordinationis supradictz.” 
e The latter power is dropped in the charter of his son Gilbert in 
? 1264, when the revised ordinatio had placed the patronage in the 
diocesan, and, by virtue of its force as a royal charter, recognised 
n by the highest civil authority, the exercise of his ordinary and 
. visitatorial jurisdiction. 
- The charter of 1264, it must now be noticed, did not create the 
first body of “ Scolares de Merton.” It created the first incorporated 
0 body. It gave a fixity and legal security to a previous disposition 


9 of property. It was a development of an earlier idea, and a 
development that was soon to advance farther, viz, by the strength- 
ening of its academical tie, which was rapidly becoming a cord 
sirong enough to draw the whole institution into a local connection 
with Oxford in addition to the educational relation which it had in 
its most rudimentary state. 

With regard to that relation, it is, I fear, impossible at the pre- 
sent day, in our ignorance of the University system on the one 
- hand, and the details of the Merton ordinatio on the other, to gain 
much by speculation. 

I entertain no doubt that the phrases, “in scolis degentes,” 
“clericorum in studio degentium,” are synonyms, and imply a con- 
nection with an University course of study, for the former phrase is 
h | continued as the current and formal title of the Fellows after their 
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‘ I regret to find that no copy of this ordinatio exists in the archives of the see or 
the chapter of Winchester. No episcopal register is extant earlier than John de Pon- 
tissara’s episcopate, 1282, and there are no capitular documents relating to Merton ex- 
cept those which affect patronage of livings. 
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sole place of residence had become fixed at Oxford; and studium is 
used in the statutes of 1264 as the equivalent of University :— 
“ Oxoniz, aut alibi, ubi studium viget generale ;” which phrase is 
again varied and explained in the confirmation of 1274 by “Ox- 
oni ubi Universitas viget studentium.” 

The opinion, held by at least one learned man, that in scolis 
degere meant nothing more than the pursuit of a studious life, 
I cannot reconcile with any of these expressions, and I would 
appeal farther to an auxiliary clause in the charter of 1262 in 
favour of schole meaning a recognised local school of learning :— 
“Clericorum in scolis degentium, et se studio in eisdem salubriter 
applicantium ;” and also to the statutes of 1270, which inflict the 
penalty of “Amotio” on the Fellows, “si prater necessitates 
domus extra scolas egerint §.” 

I conceive, then, that from the very first the nepotes were housed 
chiefly in Oxford in some existing hall, or in some house hired by 
their uncle, and placed under a licensed Master of Arts for their 
exclusive use, and that the Warden’s main charge was the manage- 
ment of the estate and application of the revenues. This view of 
his office is the only one given by the assignment :—“ Deputati pro 
conservatione sustentationis praedicte et rerum et possessionum 
suarum.” A similar one is presented by the statutes, 1264, where 
the “administratio rerum et possessionum” is the duty specially 
laid on the Warden; and “'Talem studeant nominare qui melior et 
fidelior in administratione rerum et negotiorum dictz domus haberi 
poterit,” is the charge given to the electors to the wardenship. 

Not until the concentration of the constituent branches of the 
institution under one domestic government in’ Oxford were the 
higher qualifications of the statutes of 1270 required :—* Vir tam in 
spiritalibus quam in temporalibus circumspectus.” 

And if I am right in the above view of the condition of the 
original scholars, it will be found to resemble very closely that of 
other small bodies already existing of “ clerici in scolis degentes,” 
whose maintenance was provided for by trusts vested in existing 
corporations, 

Such a trust, we find, was created by Alan Basset, and vested in 
the priory of Bicester; see A. Wood, Annals, 1243. Such, pro- 
bably, were some of the earliest provisions for scholars in Cam- 
bridge, the exhibitions vested in the priory of Barnwell". Ver 
similar, too, was the trust vested in the University of Oxford by 
William of Durham’s bequest, 1249, for the maintenance of four 
masters ; and very similar likewise was the earliest condition of the 
Balliol Fellowships, which were merely exhibitions maintaining 





* Compare the first Balliol Statutes, 1282 :—“ Scolas exerceant et studio intendant 
secundum Statuta Universitatis Oxoniz.” 

« From a bequest of 200 marks left by Bishop Kilkenny, of Ely. Dugd., Mon. The 
connection of these bequests with masses does not militate against their academical 
character. All eleemosynary dispositions of the day were framed with a view to secure 
a return to the donor ix salutem anime. 
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students until the completion of the course of study in Arts 
under the management of procuratores, who represented the 
founder in the administration of the funds. 

And perhaps a still closer similarity existed in the halls sup- 
ported in Oxford by the religious bodies for the purpose of training 
their younger members “ in scolis Oxoniz.” The best example of 
this mode of academical provision is to be sought in Gloucester 
Hall, on the site of which, or not far off, the Benedictine Abbey of 
Winchcombe had a “generale studium” for their novices before 
1175, when it is mentioned as part of their property in a papal 
bull. (Vid. Dugdale’s Mon., ii. 854-6.) 

In 1253 the present site was purchased by a benefactor for the 
benefit of Gloucester Abbey, and in 1291, at a general chapter 
of the Benedictine Order, the hall was adopted as a nursery of 
students for the whole Order, to be supported by contributions from 
the richer abbeys. 

In this condition it seems to have remained till the Dissolution. 

I conceive, then, that the relation of the scholars of Merton to 
the University before the final concentration of all the members of 
the body in Oxford, must be gathered from comparisons with 
those institutions which already existed for the maintenance of 
*scolares in scolis degentes,” to which the founder was in some 
degree indebted for his model. 

But I conceive that he had, at least as early as 1264, the more 
complete ideal in his mind, and one exclusively of his own concep- 
tion, viz., that of an incorporated body of secular students, endowed 
with all the attributes of the great Corporations of Regulars—self- 
support, self-government, self-replenishment, settled locally in con- 
nection with a great seat of study, acquiring a share of that influence 
in the University which the establishment of powerful monasteries 
within its bounds had almost monopolized in the hands of the 
Regulars, and wielding that influence for the benefit of the Church 
in the advancement of the secular clergy, who, for lack of support 
and encouragement in the Universities, were sadly decayed in 
learning. 

In the following chapter I must endeavour to examine the docu- 
mentary matter which exhibits the founder’s mind in the further 
advancement of his institution to its ultimate form, realizing, as I 
conceive, the complete ideal. 


Deep or AssIGNMENT REFERRED 10 P. 19. (ENDORSED IN LATER HAND.) 


“ Carta Walteri de Merton, facta Scolaribus de Merton, et hec prima 
de Meandon et de Ffarlee. 


** Omnibus Cristi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit : Walterus 
de Merton, illustris domini H. regis Anglize quondam cancellarius, eternam 
in Domino salutem. Ad omnium vestrum notitiam volo pervenire, quod 
ego tam auctoritate michi a prefato domino meo rege attributa, necnon 
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potestate michi a capitalibus dominis feodi concessa, quam ratione juris 
quod michi competit in meis maneriis de Maldon, Chessendone, Farle, 
assignavi, dimisi, et concessi predicta maneria cum omnibus pertinentiis 
eorundem, ad sustentationem Johannis de la Clythe, Will. et Rogeri, fratrum 
ipsius, Roberti fil. Gilberti de Ewell, Philippi fratris sui, Thome de 
Wortynge, Walteri fil. Ricardi Ulvet, Walteri de Portesmue, nepotum 
meorum, in scholis degentium, secundum ordinationem inde per me factam, 
necnon a prefato domino rege, et domino I. Wintoniens. episcopo, loci 
diocesano, et ejus capitulo, approbatam. Ita quoque quod mihi liceat quam- 
cunque voluero scolares alios insimiliter de meis consanguineis vel aliis 
nominare et assignare qui sustentationem suam inde habeant secundum 
formam ordinationis preedictee usque ad numerum in eadem contentum, quam 
sustentationem preedictis nepotibus meis in scolis degentibus ad totam vitam 
ipsorum cum pleno Dominio maneriorum predictorum observari volo: nisi 
aliter et uberius sibi provideatur aut in culpa fuerint quare dicta sustenta- 
tione debeant privari; et similiter aliis meis consanguineis qui ad dictam 
sustentationem fuerint admissi. Salvis quoad alia omnia conditionibus in 
supra dicta ordinatione contentis quam etiam ordinationem corrigere mutare 
et meliorari mihi si expedire videatur pleno jure licebit. 

“*Salvis etiam michi asiamentis domorum maneriorum ipsorum cum ibi 
declinare et moram facere voluero, una cum furagio et focalibus et aliis ad 
sustentationem familiz mez necessariis quatenus res ipsa rationabiliter 
sufficere poterit, prout dictam sustentationem nepotum meorum et aliorum 
in scolis degentium et ministrorum altaris Christi secundum formam dictz 
ordinationis commorantium in maneriis predictis necnon et custodis dictis 
scolaribus pro conservatione sustentationis predicte et rerum ac possessio- 
num suarum deputati seu deinceps deputandi. In hujus autem rei Testi- 
monium presenti Scripti sigillum meum apponi feci. His testibus W°. de 
Brademere, Joh. de Horton, Johé de Arcubus, Philippo le juvene, Hamon 
de Planat, Brian de Maldon, Will. de Gardiner et aliis.” 


Seal wholly gone— No date. 





ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS?. 


SomgE time since, in noticing Dr. Lappenberg’s “ History of England under 
the Norman Kings,” we pointed out as one of its most valuable features 
its lucid account of the feudal system, which we considered likely to increase 
the legal lore of the professional man, as well as to inform and interest the 
mere student. We added, “ Equally useful, too, to the inquirer into our 
early institutions, is the purview given of ‘ Domesday Book ;’ and here, with- 
out he necessity of having recourse to the ponderous and costly folios of 
Kel am and Ellis, he may gain an exact knowledge, as far as any certain 
knowledge is now attainable, of the relative positions occupied by tenants 
in capite, mesne tenants, commendati, socmen, coliberti, geburas, villant, 
coscets, cotarii, radchenistri, radmanni, bordarii, and others ».” 

We were not aware, when writing thus, that an author was then em- 





2 “England under the Norman Occupation. By James F. Morgan, M.A.” (Williams 
and Norgate, Edinburgh and London). 
> Gent. MaG., May, 1857, p. 520. 
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ployed on “a careful perusal of the record called ‘ Domesday,’” and that 
the result of his laborious examination was about to be presented to us in 
the unpretending shape of a small octavo of some 200 pages only. Such, 
however, was the fact, and right glad are we to be able to say that the little 
work gives all the information that can be desired on the topics enumerated 
above, as well as on a variety of others. It is, indeed, a most remarkable 
example of painstaking compression of knowledge, and must, when once 
known, become absolutely indispensable as a key to unlock the vast stores 
that lie hidden from the ordinary reader in the oft-mentioned, if not oft- 
consulted, tome of “ Domesday.” ' 

The author, in furnishing a new Index to “ Domesday,” evidently pre- 
supposes in his reader a perfect acquaintance with that document, and, 
studying compression above all things, he cites its different parts as “ G. D.,” 
“LL. D.,” and “Supp.,” remarking, “ It will be understood that G. D. 
stands for ‘Great Domesday,’ and L. D. for ‘ Little Domesday ;’ Supp. 
denotes the ‘Supplementary Volume,’ containing Exon Domesday, 
Inquisitio Eliensis, Liber Winton, and Boldon Book.” ‘There seem to 
be no perplexing abbreviations in the passages extracted, but the letters 
‘T. R. E.” ‘T.R. W.,’ which mean in the time of King Edward, or 
King William. His book, however, we hope will fall into the hands of 
many whose knowledge of “ the glorious old monument” is not so exact 
as his own; and for the sake of such it may be useful to extract a brief 
notice of its formation and contents from another source °, 

“A.D. 1085. At his court at Gloucester, held at Christmas, a general survey of 
the land is ordered by the king [William I.] ‘So very narrowly indeed,’ says the 
Saxon Chronicle, ‘did he commission them to trace it out, that there was not one single 
hide nor a yard of land (quarter acre), nay, moreover, (it is shameful to tell, though 
he thought it no shame to do it,) not even an ox, nor a cow, nor a swine, was there 
left that was not set down. And all the recorded particulars were afterwards brought 
to him ;’ at Winchester, at the Easter of the year 1086. 

“ These recorded particulars have come down to us in the often-cited record termed 
the Domesday Book, or the Book of Winchester. The dispatch with which this survey 
was executed is remarkable‘. Persons called the king’s justiciaries were appointed, of 
whom the names of four have been preserved, viz., Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, Walter 
Giffard, Henry de Ferers, and Adam, brother of Eudo the royal steward, who either in 
person or by deputy visited the greater part of the country®, and from the oaths of the 
sheriff, the lord of each manor, the priest of each church, the reeve of each hundred, 
and the bailiff and six villeins of each vill, obtained the particulars of the name of the 
place, who held it in the time of King Edward, who was the present holder, its extent, 
the number of tenants of each class, bond and free, the homages of each manor, the 
extent of wood, meadow, and pasture, the mills and ponds, the gross value in King 
Edward’s time, and, which gives a key to the whole, whether any advance could be 
made in the value; an expectation, however, doomed to disappointment, as the great 
majority of places are returned as of less value now than formerly, the natural conse- 
quence of the mal-administration of the conquerors‘. These particulars, which are 
found in an existing inquisition into property in Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, do 
not bear out the complaint of the Saxon Chronicle as to the cattle; but it is pro- 





© “ Annals of England,” vol. i. pp. 198—201. 

4 “Some historians say that it was begun in 1080 or 1083, but from internal evidence 
furnished by allusions in the record to public events of which the date is well established, 
it appears that they are mistaken.” 

© “ Neither Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, nor Durham, appear in the 
return,—for which various causes have been assigned; the most probable being that 
they were then in the hands of the Scots.” 

f « The lands in the king’s hands are more highly rated than before, and the rents 
exacted from the burghs greatly increased, but the estates in the possession of his 
subjects are generally reduced in value.” 
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bable that the officials often exceeded their instrnetions, and inquired more minutely 
than they had been directed to do. When completed, these inquisitions were sent to 
Winchester, and being there digested, were entered in the book now preserved in the 
Chapter-house at Westminster, but formerly carried about with the king and the great 
seal, and termed indiff rently the ‘ Book of Winchester,’ from the place of its compila- 
tion, and ‘ Domesday Book,’ either from a profane parallel instituted between its deci- 
sions and those of the diy of doom, or judgment, or more probably from its being, 
while at Winchester, deposited in a chapel or vault of the cathedral, called Domus Dei. 

“This most remarkable document is written on vellum, and forms two volumes of 
unequal size,—one being a folio of 382 pages, in a small hand; the other a quarto of 
450 pages, in a larger one. The first volume [‘G. D.’] commences with an entry of all 
the ubove particulars as regards the county of ‘Chent,’ and the shires are arranged in 
series running from east to west, and one from west to east, though their limits do not 
always agree with the modern divisions, and sometimes—for the sake, apparently, of 
bringing all the property of some great landholder together—a portion of one county 
is described in another. Commencing with Kent, the survey proceeds along the coast 
(but including Berkshire) to Cornwall ; then, starting from Middlesex, proceeds through 
Hertford, Bucks, Oxford, Gloucester, and Worcester, to Hereford; the third series 
begins with Cambridge, and embraces Huntingdon, Bedford, Northampton, Leicester, 
Warwick, Stafford, and Salop; and the fourth, Chester, Derby, part of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Lincoln. The second volume [‘ L. D.’] is occupied only with the three 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; and besides the same matters as in the first, has 
_ of ‘invasions,’ as they are termed, or of lands possessed without a title from the 

ing. 

“The number of tenants in capite entered in the first volume is 510, in the second, 
162¢ ; but several of these are the same persons ; the number of under-tenants is about 
8,000, the great majority of whom, or their ancestors, had held the same lands in Saxon 
times, though then as principals.” 


So much for the original ‘‘ Domesday.” The contents of the supple- 
mentary volume are of a very similar nature, though in part relating toa 
later period, the Boldon Book being of the twelfth century, and the Ely 
Book of the thirteenth. Any work that attempts to treat of such a vast 
variety of subjects as “* Domesday” contains, in the moderate limits to 
which our author has confined himself, must, of course, be essentially one 
of mere reference, and present little for citation. Mr. Morgan, however, 
opens with a sketch of the “‘ Domesday Book and the Conqueror’s Policy,” 
a portion of which we transcribe, as a fair specimen of his style. 


“The battle of Hastings was looked upon as a settlement of all the estates in Eng- 
land, not even excepting the estates of the Church. No man could hold an acre by an 
ante-Norman title. All were obliged to seek the king and to buy their lands, and it 
might happen to an unfortunate thane, after his arrival at court, to find himself unable 
to outbid a Norman competitor, or to find that a Norman had already obtained a royal 
grant. In either case the Englishman’s only resource, short of migration, would be to 
take the land as a farm of the Norman, of Osbern D’Arcy, or Ilbert de Lacy ; or even 
to become manent, adscriptus glebz, or a villein, where he had been tenant. As we 
read in the Buckinghamshire ‘ Domesday,’ ‘ Ailrie holds four hydes of William Fitzans- 
eulf . . . Thesame held it in the time of King Edward, and now holds at farm 
of William graviter et miserabiliter? (G.D.148 b.) Although there may be no other 
English groan in ‘ Domesday,’ the case of Ailric was not peculiar: for example, ‘ Lewin 
holds of the Earl Bvre in Hertfordshire. This land the same Lewin held of King 
Edwar', and he could sell it. He now holds it at farm of the Earl’ (G. D. 136 b.) 
These passages are illustrations of Bracton’s remark, that there were in the Conquest 
freen n who held their tenements freely by free services or by free customs, who, after 
they had been ousted by more powerful men, took back the same tenements to be held 
in villenage (Co. Litt. 116 b.) Some, who were rather fortunate, secured the freehold 
of a corner of their land. Canterton, in the New Forest, belonged to King William 
according to ‘Domesday ;’ Chenna held it of King Edward, and was in it at the time 
of the survey. Chenna’s share was worth four shillings a year and the King’s worth 





© “Exclusive of ecclesiastical corporations, which bring the total up to about 1400.” 
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sixteen shillings (G. D. 50 b.) Godewin has half a hyde in the manor which is called 
Ragiol of the King in charity. He is the same who formerly held the whole manor 
on the day that King Edward was alive and was dead (Supp. 180). 

“The forfeited lands were not assigned to the Normans indiscriminately. In gene- 
ral, an English lordship was handed over, compact and entire, to a new proprietor. In 
this manner Alestan, of Boscumb, was succeeded in Wilts, Somerset and Bedfordshire 
by William D’Eu, who succeeded other chiefs in other counties; Merlesuain, by Ralph 
Paganel in Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, York, and Lincolnshire; and as it was Wil- 
liam’s original policy to appear to reign as the lawful heir of King Edward, so every 
Norman baron affected to be the representative of an English thane, whom he called 
his ‘antecessor,’ which, of course, does not mean progenitor. Thus Enrl, or King, 
Harold, is called the ancestor of William de Warren (G. D. 377). Chardford in 
Hampshire is called Hugh de Port’s fee by inheritance from his ancestor (G. D. 44 b.) 
Berenger Giffard held a hyde and a half in Dorsetshire, which the ancestor of Berenger 
farmed of him (Supp. 21). Now and then the Norman’s connection with his antecessor 
was less like usurpation. Robert D’Oyley married the daughter of Wigot, and so be- 
came tenant of her father’s honour or barony of Wallingford, which passed in the life- 
time of Robert to his daughter’s husband. A man loved a certain woman, living on a 
farm of thirty acres, at Pickenham, in Norfolk, and married her, and afterwards held 
the land without the King’s grant and without livery (L. D. 232). A young man 
named Richard married the widow of the sheriff of Gloucester, and so became a landed 
gentleman (G. D. 167). By degrees, and under various circumstances, the substitution 
of the Norman in the place of the Saxon, or Danish, aristocracy was accomplished. 
The small proprietors were, not unfrequently, expelled or reduced to villenage; but 
the villeins or farmers remained undisturbed, excepting in parts of the country which 
had been ravaged or afforested. 

“It is no part of our plan to review the Norman Conquest. The reader knows in 
what manner the Conqueror set all England under his hand— 

* and how he set mootings, 
and how he set hustings, 
and how he set sciren, (shires) 
and made frith of deoren.” 
(3 Layamon 286, 287). 


“ A frith is a warren or preserve, like Aldington Frith, in Kent, Duffield Frith, in 
Derbyshire. We have the same expression in the ‘Saxon Chronicle:’ ‘The King set 
many deer-friths.’ If lands were afforested the peasants were removed, or placed under 
forest-law. Entries of waste land may be supposed to denote the extirpation of the 
peasantry. A marginal note in ‘Exon Domesday’ informs us that Thurlestone, Portle- 
mouth, West Allington, and other manors on the south coast of Devonshire, had been 
wasted by the Irish (per Irlandos homines, Supp. 301); the damage done in Hereford- 
shire by Grifin and Blein of Wales is likewise noted in its place (G. D. 181); and the 
whole waste of Cheshire, Staffordshire, and other counties bordering on Wales, ought 
not to be charged against the Conqueror; but it seems impossible to make too much 
of his cruel devastation of Northumbria. There was much wasted land in Derbyshire, 
and more in Nottinghamshire than in Lincolnshire. A place in Warwickshire had been 
wasted by the King’s army (G. D. 239); and the wasting of Ryecote and Chesterton, 
in Oxfordshire, may have been due to an army passing through those places towards 
Staffordshire. In like manner we may attempt to account for waste lands in Sussex 
and Somersetshire ; but some lands were waste through the neglect of their owners, 
and in some cases vasta means that the land was void, (vacua, G. D. 11 b) not that it 
was unproductive.” 


The work consists of eight chapters more, devoted to (2) The Measure- 
ment of Land; (3) Money, Rent, and Agricultural Affairs; (4) The Hall, 
the Church, and the Peasantry ; (5) The Freehold Tenantry ; (6) Boroughs 
and Cities; (7) Hundreds, Wapentakes, and Shires; (8) Titles, Offices, 
and Surnames ; and (9) some closing remarks on the Extinction of Vil- 
lenage. In all these the author’s views are expressed in the fewest possible 
words, and each assertion is supported by citations from ‘* Domesday,” 
with illustrations from every likely and many unlikely sources. The 
“Saxon Chronicle” is of course adduced, together with a formidable array 
of later chroniclers, intermixed with ‘‘ Fleta,” and the Laws of the Confes- 
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sor, and charters from the “ Monasticon ;” but, to shew that his reading 
has not been exclusively black-lettered, the ‘ Agricultural Reports,” 
“Hone’s Every-day Book,” the “Quarterly Review,” the “ Pictorial 
History of England,” the “* Atheneum,” and “ Notes and Queries,” are, 
inter alia, laid under contribution, and the result is a book whose chief 
fault is the very unusual one now-a-days of not being long enough. 

We feel half inclined to confine ourselves to an expression of our gene- 
ral concurrence in the author’s views", for he has so evidently laboured to 
bring them before the public at the least possible cost of its time and purse, 
that there would be a manifest unfairness in giving such a summary of 
them as might stand in the stead of the book itself to even a single reader. 
In what we have to say, therefore, we rather propose to whet than to satisfy 
curiosity. 

The question of the measurement of land is discussed at some length, 
the result appearing to be that the customary acres (many of which are 
enumerated) usually contain as many poles as the statute acre, but that the 
pole varies so much that any exact reduction of the hyde to modern mea- 
sure is impossible. 

As regards rent, we find that the annual value of the hyde was about 
20s., which was paid either in coin or produce (or both) by the free 
tenants, but by the bondmen in produce and services. The market value 
of land, however, is not easily determinable, as exchange was far more 
frequent than sale, and when sale took place, there was commonly a 
reservation of some rights or privileges, which of course affected the price. 

The fourth and fifth chapters we especially recommend, as giving pre- 
cisely the needful information regarding the various classes of the commu- 
nity. All that is really known about the thanes, the lagemen, the socmen, 
and free tenants on the one hand, and the various classes of bondmen and 
bondwomen on the other, is here most clearly stated, but it is done ina 
manner of which a summary could give but an unsatisfactory idea, and it 
would not mend the matter to cite a passage or two forcibly detached from 
the context. We prefer, therefore, passing on to Chapter VI., on Boroughs 
and Cities, where we find many curious particulars of the growth of vil- 
lages into towns, from the settlement of handicraftsmen among the agricul- 
turists, who were soon allowed to redeem their predial labour by a money 
payment, the first great step in their enfranchisement. 

At the time of the survey there were evidently great inequalities in the 
condition of burgesses. Some are spoken of as liable to servile work, 
while others are mounted men, who go on the king’s service within a cer- 
tain district, or form his body-guard when he comes among them. 

As the oldest systematic account of our country, “ Domesday” is of 
course invaluable; but still no one can consult it without disappointment, 
unless he keeps steadily in view the purpose for which it was compiled. 
It was not meant to furnish topographical information, but to serve the 
ends of the Exchequer, and when facts bearing on the revenue were col- 
lected, its end was accomplished. If this is once forgotten, its omissions 





h We say generally, as we think that in some few instances he has arrived at con- 
clusions that need reconsideration; e.g., “There were four Africans at Clive, in 
Gloucestershire, on a manor belonging to Worcester Cathedral (G. D. 165). It is 
more likely that they were Moors than that they were Negroes.” The words in the 
original are “ Afrus” and “ Afri,” and though Rudder, in his county history, translates 
them “ Moors,” Kelham and Ellis dissent. The real meaning most probably is “cart- 
horses,” or perhaps “ plough cattle,” as in the Templar inventories. See Gent. MaG., 
May, 1858. 
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: will appear remarkable. The burgesses of towns and cities, who represent 
so much money for the king's service, are all duly recorded, but we have 
v very much less than we should wish to have about the places themselves, 





We see, generally, that the towns had decayed under the Norman rule, 
f except the southern seaports, that were necessary to keep up the commu- 

nication between their old and their new country, corresponding roughly 
: with the Cinque Ports of later times. From reasons that it is vain now 
0 to attempt to penetrate, certain districts seem to have enjoyed a partial or 
p total freedom from taxation, and are consequently left unnoticed; for all 
f information that did not bear directly on the sums to be raised appears to 
have been systematically disregarded. Consequently, ‘‘ Domesday,” as 
y Mr. Morgan remarks, “ gives no adequate notion of the relative rank, or 

aggregate population, of the cities and boroughs. It seems unlikely that 
’ Exeter, which had over 300 houses, can have been more populous than 
Bristol, which is barely noticed in the record.” Two greater cities than 
either,—viz., the ancient and the modern capital of England,—are, to the 
_ grief of the topographer, “a blank in the ‘ Domesday Book,’ ” but our author 
contrives to produce from other sources pleasant pictures of Winchester and 
London soon after the survey, for portions only of which we can find room. 


“ We have two ancient descriptions of Winchester, one made by direction of Henry 
I., with reference to his own time and to the reign of Edward the Confessor : the other 
taken by the Bishop of Winchester in the year 1148. The second appears to be an 
account of every house ; the first is but a partial survey, containing only the tenements 
, belonging to the king and his barons. The following are the names of the streets of 
. Winchester mentioned in the first Record :—Suithelinga-street, Bredenestret, Scower- 
tenestret, Alwarenestret, Flesmangerestret (now St.Peter’s), Wenegenestret (now Middle 
Brook-street), Tannerestrete (Lower Brook-street), Bucchestrete (Busket-lane), Calpe- 
stret (now St. Thomas’), Goldestret (now Southgate-street), and Gere-strect. In the 
second record, Sildewortenestrete (Shulworth, now Upper Brook-street), Colobrochestret, 
and Menstre-stret (Great or Little Minster), are mentioned in addition to those already 
noticed. The High-street of Winchester, as it lies now between East-gate and West- 
gate, must have been nearly the same street in extent and direction eight hundred 
years ago. In it were two Knighten Guildhalls in the time of King Edward, both on 
the north side of the street, one towards East-gate and the other not far from West- 
‘ gate (Supp. 531, 533). The site of the Knighten Guild of London, founded by Edgar 
- and suppressed by Henry I., is now known as Portsoken-ward (Stow 46, 47). There 
may have been such a guild at Wallingford, where King Edward had fifteen acres, in 
which the Huscarles resided (G. D. 56). The bishop’s survey of Winchester notices 
a third hall, in Colebrook-street, called hantacheuesle, where the Prud’ hommes of Win- 
chester were accustomed to drink their guild: this street is not entered in the King’s 
’ survey, apparently because it contained no houses belonging to the crown; all, or nearly 
‘ all, being held under the abbess of Winchester. Between the two Knighten Guildhalls 

in High-street was the King’s Bailey, where thieves were placed in prison; and still 
f on the same side of the way was a place called Domus Godebiete, described in the 
Bishop’s inquest and the King’s as being liable to no charge or duty. From the 
opposite side of the street twelve burgage tenements had been removed to make room 
for the King’s palace, which occupied the area now called the Square (2 Milner 104). 
j King Edward had 63 burgesses in High-street. ° . . 
. “The dwellings were, probably like houses in London at the same period, built all 
; of timber and covered with thatch of straw or reed (Stow, 31). Some who paid rent 
for shops in Winchester had their dwelling-houses free. Rents were generally paid in 
money ; it is stated, however, that two capons were reserved from a piece of land; and 
from other tenements a pound of pepper, or halfa pound of pepper, or a number of 
horse-shoes.”—(pp. 162—168.) 


The picture of London and its neighbourhood must be our last extract :— 
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“We may fancy the old houses, with irregular stalls and shops erected in their front, 
as at Winchester: stalls unconnected with houses, like the shambles or benches in the 
abbatoir at York (G. D. 298), would be likely to become middle rows. No more than 
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one church in London, excepting St. Paul’s, is noticed in Domesday, and that one ap- 
pears to be Allhallows Barking (L. D. 18. 1 Mon. 438, 442). Bow Church was built 
on arches of stone in the time of the Conqueror (Stow, 95); and there was a collegiate 
church before the Conquest at St. Martin’s (115), where the General Post Office is now. 
St. Paul’s cross, in the eastern part of the churchyard, towards Cheapside, indicated 
the forum of old London, where the folkmotes of the city were held in the thirteenth 
century. . . « The eastern side of London, without Aldgate, used to be 
defended by the Guild of Knights in Portsoken Ward; but there appears to have been 
a castle in this quarter more ancient than the Tower of London. Whoever looked into 
London in the time of the second William must have seen many buildings in progress : 
works at the Tower, works at St. Paul’s, and works at London bridge. 

“Beyond the bridge stood the Minster of Southwark (G. D. 32), since called St. 
Mary Overie’s; and at Bermondsey there was the new and fair church (G. D. 30) 
founded by Alwyn Child, a citizen of London: also at Bermondsey the Earl of 
Mortain’s palace, the only suburban or country residence expressly mentioned in 
Domesday, excepting Sheriff Edward of Salisbury’s excellent house at Wilcote, near 
Marlborough (G. D. 69.) 

“To the west of London ‘in the town wherein the church of St. Peter is seated’ 
(G. D. 128) the Abbey held thirteen hydes and a half: in the same town Bainiard 
held three hydes under the abbey, perhaps including Baynard’s watering, now Bays- 
water. In the same direction was the manor of Eye, belonging to Godfrey de 
Manneville: it had been held, before the Conquest, by a ward of Queen Edith, Herald 
the son of Earl Ralph (G. D. 129 b.). Tothill belonged to the Canons of St. Paul’s 
(G. D. 128). Tyburn to the Abbey of Barking (G. D. 128 b.). At Holborn the King 
had two cottagers returning per annum twenty pence to the Sheriff (G. D. 127). The 
great western road leading from Holborn may be the ‘ wide here street’ mentioned in 
Edgar’s grant to Westminster (1 Mon. 291). The same document notices the old 
wooden church of St. Andrew above London fen, or the valley of the Fleet. ° 

“Nomansland, a field near the site of the Charterhouse (Stow, 161), seems to be 
mentioned in Domesday (G. D. 127). Smithfield appears not in the record. The 
cultivated lands at Hoxton, Islington, and Pancras, chiefly belonged to the canons of 
St. Paul’s. 

“Eastward of London lay the Bishop’s great manor of Stepney. Among the tenants 
at this place under the Bishop were the noted Ralph Flambard, and Aluric Chacepul— 
the catchpoll of London (G. D. 127, 127 b.). The Bishopsgate of London is mentioned 
in Domesday ; there the canons had ten cottagers with nine acres (G@. D. 128). Some 
of the pretty suburban gardens, noticed by Fitzstephen, were in this direction, ex- 
a ) the Bishopsgate road to Lolesworth or Spitalfield (6. Mon. 624).”’—(pp. 
170—174. 

The succeeding chapter (VII.) on territorial divisions, will probably 
appear of more interest to the professed antiquary than to the general 
reader; but we beg to hint to the latter that in it he may find many 
acute remarks on ancient and modern names of places, and some curious 
particulars of the origin of the enclaves, or detached portions of one shire 
locally situated in another, that give so complicated an appearance to our 
county maps. 

“ Titles, offices, and surnames” are treated of in Chap. VIIT., and must 
interest all. Stalre, Child, Huscarle, Stirman, Latimer, and many more 
titles, are satisfactorily explained ; surnames are shewn to be earlier than 
the Normans, though we rather incline to call nicknames such odd-sounding 
matters as Alwin Deule (devil ?), Edmer atule (the glutton), and Brictmar 
bubba‘; despite the assertion of a former annotator, that few English 
families can find their ancestors in Domesday, we are presented with a 
goodly list of names that strongly resemble those of living members of the 
aristocracy ; and more humble families are satisfactorily shewn to be still 
located where their ancestors were eight centuries ago. 





i In the Winchester volume of the Proceedings of the Archeological Institute (1845) 
will be found a very interesting paper, On the Names, Surnames, and Nicknames of 
the Anglo-Saxons, from the pen of the late J. M. Kemble. 
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Some sensible remarks on the Extinction of Villenage close the volume, 
the gist of which may be best conveyed by the author’s own summary 
in the table of contents :— 

“It is submitted that the class now called Statesmen, Yeomen, and Gentlemen, may 
be derived from the Saxon thanes who became dependent in consequence of the Norman 
Conquest—that villenage may have been, in a great measure, extinguished by the 
practice of converting arable lands into pastures, which began before the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and continued after the end of it.” 

It is said that the reviewer can never conclude even a laudatory notice 
without some mark of censure; and perhaps we lay ourselves open to the 
charge, when we call attention to the rather numerous typographical errors 
by which Mr. Morgan’s book is disfigured. It is true, that we see it was 
printed at Leipzig, but that does not reconcile us to those hitherto un- 
known English monarchs, “ Henry 11” and “ Edward 11,’—to the mis- 
spelt words, “ jointenants,” “ tendeny,” “ silvan,’—or to the substitution 
of “evident by” for “evidently.” We, however, only point out these 
oversights that they may be corrected in the new edition that we feel 
assured will soon be required of a work which must become a handbook 
to the large and increasing class of earnest inquirers into history, who do 
not agree with the dogma of David Hume and his followers, that England 
sprang into being as a civilized community under the iron hand of William 
the Norman. 





FORSTER’S ESSAYS: 


Mr. Forster's Essays belong in part to the large and rapidly increas- 
ing family of republished contributions to reviews and magazines; and, 
although the latest-born, they are undoubtedly amongst the most vigorous 
and worthiest specimens of that flourishing race. Five of the seven Essays 
come under this class, being amended and enlarged editions of articles 
which appeared in the first instance in the Edinburgh or Quarterly Re- 
view ; whilst two only—‘‘ The Plantagenets and the Tudors,” and ‘ The 
Grand Remonstrance’”—are published for the first time in the volumes 
now before us. 

Of the republished Essays four are biographical, and they well deserve 
the wider circulation which will be given to them in their present form. 
Dwelling on the lives and works of four distinguished writers who have 
been in different ways, either in their own generation or subsequently, dis- 
paraged in the world’s esteem, they go through the evidence again, and 
widely alter, where they do not wholly reverse, the judgments which have 
been hitherto too readily and too commonly received as just. In these 
briefer biographies Mr. Forster has, in fact, performed for De Foe, and 
Steele, and Churchill, and Foote, the same generous service which he has 
performed elsewhere, with so delightful an effect, for Goldsmith. With a 
wide and general sympathy with whatever is manly and right in morals and 
literature, he questions both the men and their works, and—without heed- 
ing the misrepresentations of ignorance, or prejudice, or party-malice—fear- 
lessly gives the answers he has got from them. He sets himself against 
the fashions of depreciation and neglect, and strives to put the subjects of 








* “Historical and Biographical Essays. By John Forster. In Two Volumes.’”’ 
(London ; John Murray.) 
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his biographies in possession of all the honest fame of which they have 
been wrongfully deprived. And the ability which Mr. Forster has brought 
to the execution of this task is quite as admirable as his purpose. He gives 
proof of a very complete knowledge of the times in which his heroes seve- 
rally lived, and of practised skill in using that knowledge so as to produce 
the most interesting and impressive effect ; he argues moot-points in morals 
and in criticism ably; he is always liberal and manly in feeling; and he 
writes in a clear, free, nervous style, careless in appearance, yet always 
correct and appropriate, and often picturesque and eloquent in an eminent 
degree. 

In spite of a striking difference between the four subjects of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s biographies in all the elements of intellectual and moral character, the 
one circumstance of a troubled lot was common to them all. Something 
untoward there was in the fortunes of each of them to make a not insigni- 
ficant set-off against the gratifications which his genius brought him. One, 
the bravest and most virtuous, was calumniated, scorned, imprisoned, pil- 
loried, and more than once reduced from competence to want; another, the 
most loveable, suffered grievously from his short-coming in those qualities 
which should have been the ballast of his tenderness, and taste, and wit; a 
third, the proudest and most impassioned, was made wretched by “the 
tale which angry conscience tells; and the last, the gayest and most 
worldly, and, to his contemporaries, most terrible, lived to writhe under the 
agony inflicted by a slanderous charge. 

The Essay on De Foe does ample justice to one of England’s genuine 
worthies. The frank, fearless, resolute nature which no selfish interests 
could warp, the invincible energy in thinking and in doing, the stern and 
steadfast independence in an age of truckling and timeserving, the clear 
and vigorous sense, the fertility of imagination, and the unequalled faculty 
of investing fiction with the voice and aspect of reality, stand out in visible 
relief in Mr. Forster’s eloquent account of the life and writings of this true- 
hearted and true-born Englishman. Throughout the whole time of his 
participation in public affairs, from his bearing arms under Monmouth until 
his apoplectic seizure, De Foe’s own conduct came up to the high standard 
he had fixed for him who would serve his fellow-countrymen faithfully in 
critical times. ‘‘ He must be one,” he tells us, “ that, searching into the 
depths of truth, dare speak her aloud in the most dangerous times; that 
fears no face, courts no favour, is subject to no interest, bigoted to no 
party, and will be a hypocrite for no gain.” He left it to posterity to de- 
cide on his own claims to these qualities, and the decision is almost unani- 
mous in his favour. He is, says Mr. Forster, “‘ our only famous politician 
and man of letters who represented, in its inflexible constancy, sturdy, dog- 
ged resolution, unwearied perseverance, and obstinate contempt of danger 
and of tyranny— the great middle-class English character.” 

It was, however, after the close of this political career, by which he 
earned the gratitude of those who are now enjoying rights for which he 
toiled and suffered, that De Foe entered with the spirit and the strength of 
an unworn mind on the composition of that series of fictitious histories 
which have retained to this day an undiminished popularity, and are likely 
still to retain it as long as the language they are written if continues to be 
read. He was in his fifty-eighth year when “ Robinson Crusoe” was pub- 
lished, and in nine years from the date of that publication he had given ten 
other works of fiction to the world. Throughout the whole of these writ- 
ings, differing as they did from one another in degrees of merit, and in 
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characters, and in plots, there was the common excellence of unexampled 
fertility in the imagination of adventures and events, and of amazing art in 
investing these creations of the imagination with an air of authenticity and 
truth. ‘Two, however, in this marvellous series of productions, “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and the “ Journal of the Plague Year,” much surpass the rest. 
The passage in which Mr. Forster speaks of these works is, though brief, 
discriminative, just, and eloquent. ‘‘No human work,” he tells us, ‘‘ has 
afforded such great delight” as the first; and he designates the second as 
“one of the noblest prose epics in the language.” “These,” he adds, 
“‘are the master-pieces of De Foe. These are the works wherein his power 
is at the highest, and which place him not less among the practical bene- 
factors than among the great writers of our race.” 

De Foe’s strangely checkered life closed at last in sorrow. The miscon- 
duct of a son inflicted a wound which proved deeper and more incurable 
than that of prison, pillory, or poverty. ‘‘ Nothing but this has conquered 
or could conquer me,”’ was the exclamation wrung from him in that crown- 
ing bitterness of his sorely-tried yet well-spent life. In his seventy-first 
year, says Mr. Forster, “‘ he had somehow found his way back to London, 
to die in that parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, wherein he was born ; and, 
as long as the famous old city should live, to live in the memory and admi- 
ration of her citizens.” 

The Essay on Sir Richard Steele commences with a vindication of that 
charming writer from the “ contemptuous depreciation” of him in Lord 
Macaulay’s article on the Life and Writings of Addison. Half the essay 
is employed in doing battle with the great critic and historian in this just 
cause, The result of this endeavour is honourable to Mr. Forster's skill 
and zeal. By a strong array of facts and inferences he proves that the dis- 
paragement has no adequate foundation; that Steele, in truth, was neither 
dependent on his more celebrated friend, nor despised by him; but was 
really “the sprightly father of the English essay, writing at the first even 
as he wrote to the last; out of a true and honest heart sympathizing with 
all things good and true ; already master of his design in beginning it, and 
able to stand and move without help of any kind, if the need should be.” 
But, along with this sound and successful argument in defence of the dis- 
credited essayist, Mr. Forster joins many passages of eloquent comment 
on the character of Steele’s genius, which make his vindication more unan- 
swerable, whilst they make his essay more delightful. He writes evidently 
under the impulse of a hearty love of Steele’s attractive qualities—the 
qualities which charmed contemporary wits, and beaux, and beauties—the 
grace, and brilliancy, and kindness of nature, “ the wit, pathos, and philo- 
sophy,” which keep his writings to this day amongst the most agreeable of 
those that have come down to us from that gifted age. By one eminent 
critic of our own time, the late Mr. Hazlitt, in “The Round Table,” Steele 
is indeed preferred to Addison as “a less artificial and more original 
writer ;” and the “ Tatler,” as the most accomplished and agreeable of all 
the periodical essayists, is preferred to the “ Spectator.” Mr. Forster, how- 
ever, even in the earnestness of his advocacy of Steele's high claims, stops 
far short of this extreme conclusion. He gives the honour that is due to 
the less fortunate of the distinguished friends without abating anything 
from the other’s well-earned fame. 

There is, unhappily, no doubt that Steele’s life was not by any means 
as exemplary as his writings. But Mr. Forster protests against that “‘ in- 
quisition, far worse than Torquemada’s,” which the world enforces against 
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those whose wit and genius have instructed and amused it, and, in a kind 
and wise spirit, abstains from putting the ruthless machinery in force 
against Steele. His life was, we are told, in spite of all his failings, “‘ the 
life of a disinterested politician and patriot, of a tender husband, of an 
attached father, of a scholar, a wit, a man of genius, a gentleman.” His 
kindness of heart, too, kept with him through all worldly changes to the 
last. Amidst the ills which brought him to his end, his children were his 
chief delight and care, and he made himself as much their play-fellow as 
their tutor. The last thing which Mr. Forster has to tell of him was cha- 
racteristic of his disposition throughout all his previous years of life—*‘ he 
would be carried out in a summer’s evening, where the country lads and 
lasses were at their rural sports, and with his pencil give an order on his 
agent for a new gown to the best dancer.” 

Lord Byron’s ‘comet of a season” comes next in order amongst 
Mr. Forster’s Biographical Essays. The Essay on Charles Churchill is a 
free, bold, and vigorous dissertation on a satirist who was himself free, 
bold, and vigorous, to a wonderful degree; but whose writings have never- 
theless fallen somehow into undeserved neglect, and ceased to form a part 
of the literature which an English student feels bound to be acquainted 
with. Churchill was, indeed, a true poet as well as a witty, daring, and 
impetuous satirist, and Mr. Forster, by judicious comment and quotation, 
makes evident the genuineness of his inspiration in the one capacity, and 
the severity and strength of his invective in the other. His subjects, which 
were probably a help to him at the time in obtaining his unexampled popu- 
larity, have wanted interest to subsequent readers, and have been in that 
respect an impediment to his fame; but, when all abatement has been 
made on this account, and on account also of his habitual carelessness of 
nice elaboration, it may still be asked, in Cowper’s language, ‘“ where shall 
we find in any of those authors who finish their works with the exactness 
of a Flemish pencil, those bold and daring strokes of fancy, those numbers 
so hazardously ventured upon and so happily finished, the matter so com- 
pressed and yet so clear, and the colouring so sparingly laid on and yet 
with such a beautiful effect ?” 

Cowper could not help regretting that Churchill had died so soon, and 
the regret was both a kind and well-founded one. The poet certainly, and 
in all probability the man too, must have benefited largely by a longer 
span of life. His character was one that warranted the hope of better 
things. Sunk as he was in evil ways, there was nothing mean or hypo- 
critical in his nature—even his vices were all open, manlike, and defiant ; 
and he never silenced conscience, though he sinned against it. One of the 
first uses which he made of the abundance that his writings brought him, 
was to pay in full the creditors who had before received a composition, and 
one of his last acts was to dictate what Mr. Forster calls ‘‘a brief, just 
will.” Between these events there was an interval of something more than 
three years, in which enough of genuine goodness is recorded of him to 
justify the conclusion that “ his vices were not so great as his virtues.” 

“Samuel Foote” is the longest and most amusing, and, in point of 
literary workmanship, probably the best of Mr. Forster’s Biographical 
Essays, but it is at the same time the least interesting. The wit, and dra- 
matist, and actor, excellent as he was undoubtedly in each of these capa- 
cities, does not command our sympathies by the exercise of any moral 
equivalent for the stern and brave virtue of De Foe, the sweetness of nature 
of Steele, or the strong impulsive feelings which urged Churchill to his 
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sins and his remorse. His manner of life co-operated with his keen and ever- 
ready wit in confounding the distinction between the theatre and the world, 
and making both to him a stage on which he played his brilliant part. 

Mr. Forster describes the subject of his essay as ‘‘an Englishman as 
eccentric, humorous, and satirical as any this nation has bred,” and he 
supplies, out of the materials which the sayings, writings, and adventures 
of this humourist present to him, an abundant feast of wit and entertain- 
ment. In respect, indeed, to Foote’s peculiar range of intellect, the 
Essayist’s exposition of his powers and his prowess is complete. His words 
that wound like swords were keen and finely tempered as ever wit forged, 
and always ready at his need. Of this, the evidence is too full to leave an 
opportunity for doubt. But it is hardly less clear that the ‘‘ bitterness of 
sarcasm and ridicule” was often used unsparingly for mischief or for gain ; 
that he used the giant's strength habitually like a giant; and that any 
purpose of doing good by means of individual pain, was the exception not 
the rule in the satirist’s designs, and, even when present, held at best a 
very subordinate place amongst the motives which determined Foote’s 
course. The unwarrantable lengths of derision to which his wit and 
mimicry sometimes ventured in his public exhibitions, had probably no 
loftier purpose than that of building up again, by profitably pandering to 
a wide-spread taste for disparagement, the fortune which had been more 
than once ruined by improvidence. Whether we impute the unscrupulous 
ridicule to this cause, or to a motive of pleasure in inflicting pain, the con- 
clusion will not be favourable to Foote’s character, nor at all conducive to 
the belief that his admirable brilliancy of genius was mated with a moral 
nature of commensurate worth. 

In the choice of subjects for his three Historical Essays, Mr. Forster has 
determined happily. To those who seek instruction as well as amusement 
in history, no record of the past is more acceptable than that which chroni- 
cles the conflicts,—whether brief, and fiery, and final, like battles where a 
nation’s independence is at stake, or protracted painfully through years of 
tumultuous effort and suspense,—in which the liberties, and with them 
the general well-being of a people, are made inalienable in their race for 
ever. Of this kind of interest—this interest in the memorable contests by 
which our own public rights were wrested from the grasp of tyranny and se- 
cured to us—Mr. Forster's three Essays command an abundant share. The 
skilful use which he has made of his attractive materials, and especially 
the animation of his narrative and the striking picturesqueness of his repre- 
sentations of important scenes, adds to the interest of his subject that 
interest of another kind which belongs to the cunning workmanship of a 
master’s hand. 

The Essay on ‘‘ The Debates on the Grand Remonstrance,”’ is, in every 
sense, a noteworthy contribution to our historic literature. The freshness 
of the knowledge it communicates, the vast importance of the Remonstrance 
itself, the unequalled fierceness of the debates by which it was at last 
carried, the constancy, and zeal, and courage of the great men by whom it 
was successfully advocated, and the fulness and remarkable ability of Mr. 
Forster’s narrative of all the proceedings incidental to it in the House of 
Commons, combine together to give to this portion of the author’s volumes 
a degree of interest and value which is possessed by very few historical 
essays, of no greater length, in the language. 

It is chiefly from the rude and blotted manuscript of Sir Simonds 
d’Ewes’s journal that Mr. Forster has collected his information concerning 
the debates on that Remonstrance, which he describes as ‘‘the most au- 
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thentic statement ever put forth of the wrongs endured by all classes of the 
English people, during the first fifteen years of the reign of Charles the 
First ; and, for that reason, the most complete justification upon record of 
the Great Rebellion.” Naturally enough, a measure of this consequence was 
met with the most determined opposition by those who were disposed to 
see no rights acknowledged in the nation but the divine right of a mis- 
guided king. ‘The first rough draft of the Remonstrance, of which, in its 
perfected state, Mr. Forster has given an elaborate abstract, was submitted 
for discussion by the House on the 8th of November, 1641, and the last 
debate on it was on the 20th of the following month. During these six 
weeks the strange state paper came formally under consideration thirteen 
times in all, but matters incidental to it pretty completely occupied the 
Commons in the intervening time. The chiefs of the two great parties in 
the nation were thoroughly aware of what the Remonstrance boded, and 
thoroughly in earnest in endeavouring to avoid defeat. At the very com- 
mencement of the proceedings, the king’s urgent communication to his 
secretary was, ‘ you must needs speak with such of my servants that you 
may best trust, in my name, that by all means possible this declaration 
may be stopped ;”’ and Cromwell is said to have declared to Falkland that, 
if his party had been beaten on the last vote, “he and many other honest 
men he knew would have sold all they had the next morning, and never have 
seen England more.” With this strength of feeling dominant in the 
adverse leaders, it is no wonder that the debates should have been, as the 
result of Mr. Forster’s painstaking labour on the d’Ewes manuscripts has 
now made known, stern and fierce beyond example in an English Parlia- 
ment. We might imagine, without help from the eloquent description in 
the Essay, scenes as stormy as that which the claim of the defeated 
courtiers to a right to protest against the decision of the House gave rise 
to, when hats were waved, and sword-scabbards clanked upon the ground, 
and nothing probably but the tact and self-control of Mr. Hampden saved 
the old chapel’s floor from being stained with blood. Throughout the 
whole of the discussions on the Remonstrance itself, and on the questions 
of right of protest and of printing, the battle was fought out with passionate 
earnestness on every point to the last; the king’s party, under Hyde, 
yielding nothing to their adversaries whilst the possibility of prolonging a 
resistance that was desperate remained. But, on every point, that party 
was defeated: defeated, not by the accidents or arts to which the issue has 
been dishonestly attributed, but by the just and reasonable character of the 
Remonstrance, and the declaration and the defence of outraged public rights 
that was involved in it; by the necessity that men felt there was for a 
resolute unflinching stand against the strides of arbitrary power; and by 
the high wisdom and heroic courage of the statesmen who stood, pre-emi- 
nent, on the popular side. To these the praise is justly due with which 
Mr. Forster closes his Essay :— 


“The leaders of the Long Parliament,” he says, “have had their reward in the 
remembrance and gratitude of their descendants; and it will bode ill to the free insti- 
tutions of England when honour ceases to be paid to the men whom Bishop Warburton 
truly characterized as the band of greatest geniuses for government thes the world ever 
saw leagued together in one common cause.” 


Mr. Forster’s admirable analysis, both of the Grand Remonstrance itself, 
and the debates which it gave rise to, is, without question, a contribution 
of inestimable value to the history of the English Revolution in its first 
period. The Essay has also the great merit of sweeping away a mass of 
ignorant or designed misrepresentations which have been more or less 
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accredited from the days of Clarendon, with whom they originated, and of 
setting in a strong light the patient virtue of the nation which submitted 
for so long a time to the oppressive and unconstitutional proceedings of the 
king. And it gives, moreover, a few delightful glimpses of the ways and 
manners of the age; and, above all, a description of the old Hall at West- 
minster, and the adjoining Chapel of St. Stephen, which sets them before 
the reader as they stood two hundred years ago:—the noble old hall, 
under the roof of which, “ whatever the business in progress might be 
within the courts adjoining or in the chapel beyond, might be heard the old 
city cry of what dye lack?’ addressed to the passers-by whom business 
called there; and the chapel, where, on either side of the Speaker's great 
chair, there “ sat, puritan and courtier, the pick and choice of the gentle- 
men of England ; with bearded faces close-cut and stern, or here and there 
more gaily trimmed with peak and ruff; faces for the most part worn with 
anxious thoughts and fears, heavy with toil, weary with responsibility and 
care, often with long imprisonment; there they sat, in their steeple hats 
and Spanish cloaks, with swords and bands, by birth, by wealth, by talents, 
the first assembly of the world.” 

The second of the Historical Essays—** The Plantagenets and the Tudors” 
—has its true character described in the explanatory title of “ A Sketch of 
Constitutional History.” It is a rapid comprehensive survey of the pro- 
gress of the nation from the state in which the second Henry found it to that 
in which Elizabeth left it—a progress made for the most part amidst many 
obstacles and much severe oppression, yet never quite arrested, and, 
oftenest, strongly marked when contemplated from the new points of ob- 
servation which are from time to time presented in the course of centuries. 
In his clear and cautious summary of the establishment of public rights, 
Mr. Forster exhibits more than once, with happiest effect, the misrule of 
the oppressor becoming itself, by the spirit of resistance it aroused, a 
source of wide-spread good. Thus, after telling us how, in the shameful 
reign of John, every new fine levied on an old domain, or every new toll 
on an old bridge or highway, helped to bring together the interests of the 
lord of the manor, and the baron, and the farmer, and the citizen, he goes 
on to tell us, in a passage which affords a fair example of his clear and 
forcible manner,— 

“There is not an English freeman living in this nineteenth century who may not 
trace in some degree a portion of the liberty he enjoys to the day when King John did 
his best to lay his country at the feet of a foreign priest, and make every one of her 
children as much a slave as himself. From that day the grand confederacy against 
the king took its really formidable, because now unwavering shape ; and what was best 
in England joined and strengthened it. The concentration of its purposes was mainly 
the work of Stephen de Langton, and forms his claim to eternal memory. Rome never 
clad in her purple a man of nobler nature, or one who more resolutely, when he left the 
councils of the Vatican, seemed to have left behind him also whatever might impinge 
upon his obligations as an Englishman. No name stands upon our records worthier of 
national honour. In an unlettered age he had cultivated with success, not alone the 
highest learning, but the accomplishments and graces of literature ; and, at a time ap- 
parently the most unfavourable to the growth of freedom, he impelled existing discon- 
tents, which but for him m‘ght have wasted in casual conflict, to the establishment of 
that deep and broad distinction between a free and a despotic monarchy, of which our 
history, through all the varying fortunes and disasters that awaited it, never afterwards 
lost the trace. Even while he personally controlled the treacherous violence of the king, 
he gave steady direction to the still wavering designs of the barons; and among the 
securities obtained on the first day of Runnymede for due observance of the instrument 
which the king was to be called upon to sign, probably none inspired greater confidence 
than that which consigned for a certain specified time to Langton’s custody the Tower 
and the defences of London. This and other guarantees conceded, the various heads 
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of grievance and proposed means of redress were one by one discussed; and the docu- 
ment in which they were reduced to legal shape having been formally admitted by 
the sovereign, on the fourth day from the opening of the conference, Friday the 19th 
of June, 1215, there was unrolled, read out aloud, and subscribed by John, the formal 
instrument which at last embodied, in fifty-seven chapters, the completed demands of 
the confederacy, and is immortalized in history as the Great Charter.” 

After carrying down his sketch of constitutional history to the close of 
the reign of the last and greatest of the Tudors, and specifying on his way 
the events most memorable in the growth of popular rights, and the persons 
most conspicuous in promoting or retarding their development, Mr, Forster 
concludes his Essay with a brief account of the deplorable enormities which 
disgraced the English court under the rule of the first James. Seldom, 
probably, before were folly, cruelty, and grossness so blended in a crowned 
head ; seldom, certainly, had any great nation been before despotically 
ruled by anything so hateful and contemptible :— 

“ Daily, from morning until evening, in the chase, the bear-garden, or the cock-pit, 
and from evening until night in gross sensual pleasures, the court passed its life; and 
to what extent such life took precedence of every other, may be partly measured by the 
fact that the fee of the master of the cocks exceeded the united salaries of two Secre- 
taries of State.” 

These, however, would seem almost excusable amusements when con- 
trasted with the barbarous and besotted bigotry of him in whom the syco- 
phant saw united king and priest. But, even under a rule as shameful and 
tyrannical as his, the arrest of free institutions was only temporary, and the 
reaction which came years afterwards—though fierce, and in the end bloody 
—was complete. 

The last of Mr. Forster’s Historical Essays—‘ The Civil Wars and Oliver 

Cromwell ”—was published in the first instance in the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” and, in spite of the additions which have since been made to it, it 
still bears the character of a review. A severe measure of justice is meted 
out to Mr. Bankes’s “ Story of Corfe Castle ;” and M. Guizot and his works 
on Cromwell,—from which Mr, Forster’s own conclusions differ widely,— 
are treated with the consideration which is so eminently due to the philo- 
sophical historian. His view of Cromwell seems, it is said,— 
“to be the view too exclusively of a statesman and a man of the world, of one who has 
lived too near to revolutions, and suffered from them too much, always to see them in 
their right proportions, to measure them patiently by their own laws, or to adjust them 
fairly to their settled meaning and ultimate design. But there is nothing in it which 
is petty or unjust, nothing that is unworthy of a high, clear intellect.” 

Mr. Forster’s own view of the great Protector appears to approach very 
closely to that which Mr. Carlyle’s labours have rendered general amongst 
unbiassed Englishmen—the view which represents the great soldier and 
great statesman as having been also a great and eminently good man. 
The closing sentences of the Essay, whilst they suggest this conclusion, 
are full of beauty and significance. After dwelling on the honourable 
mention, in the register of burials, of that eldest son whose memory was 
in Cromwell’s heart on his own deathbed, Mr. Forster says :— 

“This tribute to the youth who passed so early away, uncouthly expressed at it is, 
takes a deep and mournful significance from the words which lingered last on the 
dying lips of his heroic father. If heaven had but spared all that gentle and noble 
promise which represented once the eldest son and successor of Cromwell’s name, the 
sceptre then falling might have found a hand to grasp and sustain it, and the history 
of England taken quite another course. The sad and sorry substitute—is it not 
written in M. Guizot’s narrative of the Protectorate of Richard Cromwell ?” 
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Tue pride of ancestry, a pride that so often prompts to “ deeds of high 
emprize,” in the field of politics or of warfare, has taken another and a 
somewhat unwonted direction for once; and the cynical aristocrat of Straw- 
berry-hill, were he still in the flesh, would have had to add one more to his 
list of “ Noble Authors” in the person of the eldest son of Ireland’s only 
Duke. The Marquis of Kildare has written and published the history of 
his family from a remote period, and ably has he executed his task. 

Task, however, it can hardly be called, for so wholly a labour of love has 
the noble author made this patient and diversified investigation of the his- 
tory of his ancestors, that it was absolutely his original intention to let the 
world at large know nothing whatever about it, but to confine the results of 
his researches to the favoured owners of five-and-twenty copies of his com- 
pilation; such being the intended limit and ne plus ultra of the work. 
Fortunately, however, others seem to have been able to form a better esti- 
mate of the value of his labours than the writer himself; and, thanks to the 
urgent intercession of numerous persons of rank and literary research, not 
only has his Lordship foregone his original resolution, but two editions of 
the work have already made their appearance since the original issue of the 
select twenty-five copies in the latter half of last year. 

In these memoirs of a Norman family, planted no less than seven hun- 
dred years ago on Irish soil, and the members of which—whatever their 
other short-comings—have in no instance consigned themselves to a life of 
indolence or luxurious repose, the antiquarian and the historical reader will 
alike find much to attract; while in no instance, we feel ourselves justified 
in saying, will he incur the risk of being offended with offensive displays of 
aristocratic arrogance, or any attempt on the part of the writer to hide or pal- 
liate the faults or eccentricities of his forefathers. The stories of the “ Great 
Earl,” and his treasons against the Seventh Henry; of the fair Geraldine, 
and Surrey’s chivalrous but unrequited love; of the youthful Earl Thomas, 
who, with his five uncles, expiated his treason at Tyburn-tree; of the 
widowed Baroness Offaly, who so gallantly defended her little castle against 
the Catholic ruffians of 1642; and of many others besides—whom for want 
of an index to the book we cannot at this moment call to mind—have each 
their own peculiar charm, and cannot fail to recommend this handsome 
volume alike to the fair lady’s boudoir and the book-shelves of the student. 

His Lordship starts, we observe, with giving a sort of semi-currency to 
the story, no older we suspect than the end of the fifteenth century, that 
the Geraldines are sprung from the same stock as the Gherardini, a baronial 
family of Florence, the earliest known member of which, Rainerio, was living 
in that state a.p. 910. Otho, the founder of the Geraldine family, who 
passed into England before the Conqueror, and who is also admitted by his 
Lordship to have been the founder of the family of Windsor as well, is con- 
sidered by him to have been possibly fourth in descent from the Florentine 
Rainerio. But, on the other hand, the Windsor family, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, claim their descent, through this same Otho, (or, more properly, 
Other,) from Ohtere, the famous Vi-king, who made numerous voyages to 
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the coasts of the extreme North, and whose descendants afterwards settled 
in Normandy. 

The Gherardini story we are inclined to look upon as no more than a 
Florentine invention, for complimentary purposes, of a comparatively 
modern date, and the belief in it—if the Marquis of Kildare really does be- 
lieve it—we regard as a mentis gratissimus error; the only error, in fact, 
that has occurred to us in a pretty careful examination of his book. 

The ancestor to whom, through his son Maurice, in all probability the 
Geraldines are indebted for their name, was Gerald, the grandson of Otho, 
the companion of the Conqueror. This warrior, who was sent in command 
of the English forces against the Welsh, with less good taste perhaps than 
political discretion, married Nesta, a Welsh princess, the cast-off mistress 
of Henry I., by whom she had become the mother of one of the most cele- 
brated politicians and warriors of his day, Robert of Gloucester, that endur- 
ing thorn in Stephen’s side. To Gerald, Nesta is said to have borne four 
children ; but from the following story, it would seem doubtful whether the 
course of love—true or not—ran altogether smooth with him :— 

“ At Christmas, 1108, Cadwgan ap Bleddyn, Prince of Cardigan, having invited the 
neighbouring chieftains to a feast at Dyvet, it was mentioned, in the course of the 
entertainment, that Nesta was the most beautiful woman in Wales; this excited the 
curiosity of Owen, the son of Cadwgan, who resolved to see her. Under the pretence 
of a friendly visit (she being his cousin), he obtained admittance with his attendants 
into Pembroke Castle. Finding her more beautiful than he expected, he became deeply 
enamoured, and determined to carry her off. In the middle of the night he set fire to 
the castle, and with his followers surrounded the room where Gerald and Nesta were. 
Gerald, awakened by the noise, was about to ascertain the cause, when his wife, sus- 
pecting some treason, persuaded him to make his escape by letting himself down by a 
rope. Owen soon broke open the door, and not” finding Gerald, seized his wife and 
two of his sons, and carried them off into Powys, leaving the castle in flames. Whether 
Nesta yielded to him from choice or force is uncertain, but at her request he soon after 
sent back the boys to Gerald.” 

Whether Gerald eventually recovered his wife or not, the writer does 
not inform us ; but be that as it may, the unfortunate husband eventually 
received his death-wound while in pursuit of this Welsh edition of young 
Tarquin, Owen ap Cadwgan. Angareth, the youngest child of Gerald and 
Nesta, became the mother, by William de Barry, of the amusing but cre- 
dulous historian, Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Maurice, the eldest son of Gerald, accompanied Strongbow on his Irish 
expedition, and in his person, as the reward of his wisdom and his prowess, 
the Geraldines gained at once a footing and a fortune in Ireland. Strong- 
bow granted him the barony of Offaly, (or King’s County, in other words) ; 
in virtue of which his son Gerald sat as a baron in Parliament in 1205. 
Gerald is said to have held the office also of Lord Justice of Ireland. 
Maurice, the eldest son of this Gerald, introduced the Franciscans and 
Dominicans into Ireland; the former in 1215, the noble author says, but 
we very much question his correctness as to this date. From the following 
story, Maurice was a man of marvellous sensitiveness, it would appear :— 

“In 1232 Maurice built the Franciscan Abbey of Youghal. Of its origin there is the 
following tradition :—On the eve of some festival the workmen, who were digging the 
foundation of a castle which the Baron was about to build, asked him for money to 
drink his health. He desired his son to give it to them; but instead of doing so, he 
reproved them. The Baron was so grieved when he heard of it, that, on the spot where 
the castle was to have been built, he erected the monastery. It was afterwards called 
the ‘South Abbey,’ but there are now no traces of it remaining.” 





b N.B. It was not Gerald that he had come to look for. 
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Drink-ye'r-health-ye’r-honour, done into the very best Erse, if not too 
long a name, would certainly have been as appropriate. 

The Baron in his latter days retired into the monastery which he had 
thus built, and, having assumed the habit of the Order, died there in 1257. 
From Matthew Paris we learn that he was “a stout soldier, and facetious 
withal.”” As to his son and successor, Maurice, the third Baron of Offaly, 
the only thing worthy of remark is, that he married a great-granddaughter 
of Fair Rosamond Clifford, and through her gained a considerable ac- 
cession of territory on Irish soil. 

Thomas Fitz Maurice, the father of John, first Earl of Kildare, founded 
the Franciscan Abbey at Castledermot, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen; as also the Trinitarian Abbey at Adare, for the redemption of Chris- 
tian captives from the Moors; the monks of which wore red and blue 
crosses on their breasts. This abbey he built at the persuasion of Dunbar, 
Earl of March, who was a patron of the Order, which had redeemed two of 
his servants from captivity. ‘lhe abbey is now the Roman Catholic Chapel 
of Adare. 

Under the head of Thomas Fitz Maurice, the noble author treats us with 
some curious heraldic information. First, as to the present mid-African- 
looking motto of the Leinster family, ‘* Crom-a-boo :”— 


“The ancient war-cry of the Geraldines of Kildare was ‘Crom-a-boo,’ and that of 
the Desmond branch ‘ Shanet-a-boo.’ ‘ Abi,’ or ‘ Abo,’ an exclamation of defiance, was 
the usual termination of the war-cries in Ireland, and was added to the distinctive 
watchword of each tribe. Crom (Croom) and Shanet (Shanid) were two castles, about 
sixteen miles apart, in the county of Limerick, the ruins of which still remain. They 
belonged to the two principal branches of the Geraldines, and being on the borders of 
the O’Briens’ country, and the constant object of attack, ‘Crom-a-boo,’ or ‘ Shanet-a- 
boo,’ was shouted in opposition to the ‘ Lamhluider-a-boo,’ ‘the strong hand to victory,’ 
of the O’Briens. In 1495, the Act of 10 Henry VIL., c. 20, was passed ‘ to abolish the 
words Crom-a-boo and Butler-a-boo,’ ” 


The following, too, are mentioned as traditions in connexion with the 
origin of the monkey being the crest of the Offaly Geraldines :— 


“ John Fitz Thomas, afterwards Earl of Kildare, then an infant, was in the.castle of 
Woodstock, near Athy, when there was an alarm of fire. In the confusion that 
ensued the child was forgotten, and when the servants returned to search for him, the 
room in which he “ay was found in ruins. Soon after, a strange noise was heard on 
one of the towers, and on looking up they saw an ape, which was usually kept chained, 
carefully holding the child in his arms. The Earl afterwards, in gratitude for his pre- 
servation, adopted a monkey for his crest and supporters, and some of his descendants, 
in memory of it, took the additional motto of ‘Non immemor beneficii’? Another tra- 
dition is, that Thomas Fitz Maurice was only nine months old when his father and 
grandfather were slain at the battle of Callan, in 1261. The child was at Tralee, and 
on his attendants rushing out alarmed at the intelligence, he was left alone in his 
cradle, when a tame baboon, or ape, took him up in his arms, and ran with him to the 
top of the tower of the neighbouring abbey. After carrying him round the battle- 
ments and exhibiting him to the frightened spectators, he brought the infant back to 
its cradle in safety. Thomas was, in consequence, surnamed ‘An Appagh,’ (in Irish,) 
meaning ‘Simiacus,’ or® ‘the Ape.’ When Dean Swift was writing ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
he had quarrelled with the Earl of Kildare, and in order to vex him, introduced into 
his story the part in which his hero is carried off and fed by the Brobdignagian ape.” 


If the preserver was really an ape, the heralds have been over-generous 
to him, for in their ignorance of natural history they have given him a 
rather remarkably long “ caudal appendage.” 

About the year 1293, the first Earl of Kildare became greatly at vari- 





© Query, “Of the Ape?” 
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ance with William de Vesci, Lord of Kildare, a baron much esteemed by 
Edward I., owing, in all probability, to the contiguity of their estates in 
Kildare. De Vesci, who was then Lord Justice of Ireland, openly asserted 
that John Fitz Thomas was the cause of the existing disturbances, and that 
he was “in private quarrels as fierce as a lyon, but in public injuries as 
meeke as a lambe.” ‘This being a fair specimen of what we may call “a 
very pretty quarrel” in the olden times, we should really be depriving our 
readers of some amusement, did we not follow up the narrative :— 


“This having been reported to the Baron, he, in the presence of the Lords of the 
Council, replied: ‘You would gladly charge me with treason, that by shedding my 
bloud, and by catching my lands into your clouches, that but so neere upon your lands 
of Kildare, you might make your sonne a proper gentleman.’ ‘A gentleman,’ quoth 
the Lord Justice, ‘thou bold baron, I tell thee, the Vesci’s were gentlemen before the 
Geraldines were Barons of Offaly, yea, and before that Welsh bankrupt, thyne ances- 
tour (he meant Sir Maurice Fitz Giralde), fethered his nest in Leinster,’ and then 
accused him of being ‘a supporter of thieves and upholder of traytours.’ ‘ As for my 
ancestor,’ replied the Baron, ‘ whom you terme a bankrupt, how riche or how poore he 
was upon his repayre to Ireland, I purpose not at this time to debate, yet this much 
I may boldly say, that he came hither as a byer, not a beggar. He bought his enemie’s 
lands by spending his bloud. But you, lurking like a spider in his copweb to entrappe 
flies, endeavour to beg subjects’ livings wrongfully by despoyling them of their lives. 
I, John Fitz Thomas, Baron of Offaly, doe teil thee, William Vesci, that I am noe 
traitor, noe felon, but that thou art the only battress, by which the King’s enemies are 
supported. He then appealed to the King, who summoned them both to England— 
some say that they went of their own accord. In the King’s presence, De Vesci ‘accused 
the Baron of encouraging rebellion ; and Offaly having, in return, accused the Justiciary 
of corruption, saying that while the nobility were excluded from his presence, ‘an 
Irish cow could at all times have access to him,’ and that a cow, a horse, a hawk, a 
silver bell, were the real causes of the disturbances, ended thus,—‘ But so much as our 
mutual complaints stand upon the one his Yea, and the other his Nay, and that you 
would be taken for a champion, and I am known to be no coward, let us, in God's 
name, leave lieing for varlets, bearding for ruffians, facing for crakers, chatting for 
twattlers, scolding for callets, booking for scriveners, pleading for lawyers, and let us 
try with the dint of swords, as become martial men to do, our mutual quarrels. Where- 
fore, to justify that Iam a true subject, and that thou, Vesci, art an arch-traitor to God 
and to my King, here in the presence of his Highness, I challenge the combat.” 

The result was, that the challenge being accepted by De Vesci, the King 
fixed the day for the combat; but De Vesci, before the appointed time, 
fled to France : upon which the King declared Offaly innocent, and added, — 
** Albeit De Vesci has conveyed his person into France, yet he has left his 
lands behind him in Ireland,” and granted them to the Baron forthwith. 

In January, 1347, Maurice, the fourth Earl of Kildare, was summoned to 
be ready in London by the ensuing Easter to go abroad with the King, with 
thirty men-at-arms and forty hobellers ; the Treasurer of Ireland being 
directed to pay for their passage and their reasonable expenses. The Earl, 
in consequence, accompanied Edward III. to France, and was present at 
the siege of Calais, where, for his gallant conduct as leader of the Irish 
division, he was knighted by the King. 

Gerald, the eighth Earl of Kildare, called by the Irish “ Geroit More,” 
or the “Great,” seems to have played an important part in the history of 
his day. His story is probably the most interesting portion of the book, 
and to it we shall confine our remaining extracts. Though he had proved 
a firm adherent of the House of York, he was continued, on the acces- 
sion of Henry VILI., in the office which he had held during the previous 
reigns, of Lord Deputy of Ireland. His loyalty, however, was destined to 
be put to the test ere long: — 


“ At this time Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of George, Duke of Clarence, and the 
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last? male Plantagenet, was a prisoner in the Tower of London. Early in 1486, a 
report was spread that he had made his escape. In 1487, Lambert Simnel, who repre- 
sented himself to be the young prince, landed in Dublin, with several English noble- 
men, and a force of 2,000 German troops, sent by the Duchess of Burgundy. The Earl 
of Kildare at once acknowledged him as the real heir to the throne, and his example 
was followed by almost the whole of the Pale. It is remarkable that the Irish annalists 
also have always considered him as the true Earl of Warwick. He was proclaimed 
king by the title of Edward VI., and on Whitsunday was taken to the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, where, in the presence of the Lord Deputy, the Chancellor, and many 
nobles and chiefs of the realm, after his title had been set forth in a sermon, preached 
by the Bishop of Meath, the ceremony of coronation was performed with much so- 
lemnity, a crown borrowed from the statue of the Virgin, in St. Mary’s Church, near 
‘Dame Gate,’ being placed on his head. He was then carried from the cathedral to 
the castle, on the shoulders of a gigantic man, called ‘Great Darcy of Platten.’ 
A Parliament was then summoned, which passed several acts; and the invasion of 
England being resolved on, the Earl of Kildare and other great lords raised a large 
force of Irish and Anglo-Irish, which, with the Germans, was placed under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Lincoln, the son of John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk. The Chan- 
cellor, Thomas Fitz Gerald, resigned his office, in order to accompany the expedition. 
They sailed from Dublin, in June, 1487, and landing at Foudrey in Lancashire, marched 
into Yorkshire, and thence to Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, where meeting King Henry’s 
forces, a battle ensued, in which they were defeated, the Earl of Lincoln and Thomas 
Fitz Gerald being slain, and Simnel taken prisoner.” 


So great, however, was the influence of the Earl of Kildare, that he not 
only obtained his pardon, but was also retained in his office of Chief Go- 
vernor of Ireland. It was in the same year (1488) that the Earl led an 
army into the territory of Moy-Cashel, in Westmeath, and there “ demo- 
lished the castle of Bille-ratha (Balrath) upon the sons of Murtragh Mac- 
geoghegan, after having brought ordnance against it.” This, the noble 
author informs us, is the first mention of the use of cannon in Ireland. In 
this year, too, as we learn from Ware’s Annals,— 


“for a great rarity were sent to the Earl of Kildare six hand-guns out of Germany, 
which his guard, during the time they stood sentry, bore before his habitation, stand- 
ing in the great hall at the entrance to his house, or quarters, at Thomas Court.” 

These hand-guns we can hardly agree with his Lordship in calling “ mus- 
kets.” 


In 1489, in order to put an end, if possible, to the bickerings and jea- 

lousies that existed between them, the King summoned all the lords of 
Ireland to the court at Greenwich ; a summons which, with the exception 
of the Earl of Desmond and Lord Kerry, they all obeyed :— 
' «The King received them very graciously, and, among other things, said to those lords 
who had supported Simnel, that ‘they would at last crown apes‘, should he be long ab- 
sent.’ He then confirmed to them his full pardon, and went, accompanied by them, in so- 
lemn procession to the church ; after which he entertained them at a splendid banquet, 
where he caused Simnel to wait upon them as butler, and at last dismissed them with 
marks of favour and confidence.” 

The Earl, one would suppose, would find plenty to do at home, without 
plotting any further against the reigning sovereign. In 1491, “a great war 
arose between Con O'Neill and Hugh Roe O’Donnell;” whereupon they 
were summoned before the Lord Justice, who ineffectually tried to reconcile 
them. The feud arose in consequence of O’Neill’s demand—* Send me 
tribute, or else ,’ and O’Donnell’s equally laconic answer—‘“‘ I owe 
you no tribute, and if .’ And yet plot he did, or at all events got the 





4 What does the Duke of Buckingham say to this ? 
© A sly hit at Kildare’s crest, not improbably. 
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credit, or rather discredit, of it; for in 1492 he was removed from his office 
of Lord Deputy, ‘ being suspected” of conspiring against the King. 

Immediately upon being thus relieved of his office, he found an opportu- 
nity of entering into a bloody quarrel, on his own account, with the But- 
lers and their supporters. Ultimately, Sir James of Ormonde, with the 
O’Briens and other allies, encamped in the vicinity of Dublin; whereupon 
the Earl agreed to hold a conference with him, the circumstances attend- 
ing which are thus described by Stanihurst, as quoted by our author :— 

“ Kildare appoynted the meeting to bee at St. Patrick his Churche; where as they 
were ripping up one to the other their mutual quarrels, rather resenting the damage 
they sustained, than acknowledging the injuries they offered, the citizens and Ormonde 
his army fell at somme jarre, for the oppression and exaction with which the souldiers 
surcharged them. With whom, as part of the citizens bickered, so a round knot of 
archers rusht into the church, meaning to have murthered Ormond, as the captain and 
bel-weather of al these lawlesse rabble. The Earl of Ormond (Sir James) suspecting 
that he had been betrayed, fled to the chapitre-house, put too the dore, sparring it with 
might and mayne. The citizens in their rage, imagining that every post in the churche 
had been one of the souldiers, shot habbe or nabbe at random up to the roode-loft and 
to the chancell, leaving some of their arrows sticking in the image. Kildare pursuing 
Ormond to the chapitre-house dore, undertooke, on his honour, that he should receive 
no villanie. Whereupon the recluse, craving his lordship’s hand to assure him his life, 
there was a cleft in the chapitre-house dore pierced in a trice, to the end both the Earls 
should have shaken hands and bee reconciled. But Ormonde, surmising that this drift 
was intended for some further treacherie, that if he would stretche out his hand it had 
been per case chopped off, refused that proffer, until Kildare stretched in his hand to 
him, and so the dore was opened, they both embraced, the storm appeased, and all their 
quarrells for the presente rather discontinued than ended.” 

In consequence of the outrage committed on this occasion by the citizens, 
in shooting their arrows in the church, a legate was sent from Rome, who 
only absolved them from the sentence of excommunication, which had been 
pronounced against them, on condition that in future “ the Maior of Dublin 
should go barefoot through the citie, in open procession before the sacra- 
ment, on Corpus Christi day; which penitent satisfaction was after, in 
every such procession, duly accomplished.” The door in which the hole 
was cut, the noble author informs us, is still preserved in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

Shortly after this the Earl and his adherents were attainted by Act of 
Parliament, a proceeding which of course greatly reduced his power and 
influence. After several skirmishes with Plunket of Rathmore, in which 
he was defeated, he had the good fortune to slay his gallant foe; after 
which, as a chronicler tells us, he was again “ followed by numbers.” The 
Bishop of Meath, his aider and abettor in the matter of Simnel’s conspiracy, 
seems next to have incurred his resentment :— 

“ The Earl was also at enmity with his former friend, the Bishop of Meath ; and one 
day chased him into a church, to which he had fled for sanctuary. The Earl ordered 
him to come out, and on his refusal, entered sword in hand, and going to where he was 
kneeling in the chancel, swore ‘by St. Bride,’ (his usual oath,) were it not he knew his 
prince would be offended with him, he could find it in his heart to lay his sword on his 
shaven crown.” 

Soon after this the Earl was arrested and sent over to England by 
order of the Deputy ; and after a confinement of two years in the ‘Tower of 
London, was ultimately brought before the King (Henry VIL.) in council :— 





f It is singular how closely this story agrees in almost every particular, even to the 
wounding of the image, with the account given by William of Malmesbury of the 
combat between the monks and the military retainers of the Norman abbot, Turstin, 
in the Church of Glastonbury. 
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“ Upon being here accused, among other acts of violence, of having forced the Bishop 
of Meath from the sanctuary, he said, ‘He was not sufficiently learned to make answer 
to such weighty matters. The Bishop was a learned man, and so was not he, and there- 
fore might easily outdo him in argument.’ The King then said, ‘He might choose a 
counsellor.’ The Earl replied, ‘I doubt I shall not have that good fellow that I would 
choose.’ The King assured him he should, and added that ‘ it concerned to get counsell 
that was very good, as he doubted his cause was very bad.’ The Earl replied, ‘I will 
choose the very best in England.” ‘ And who is that?’ asked the King. ‘ Marry, the 
King himself,’ quoth the Earl, ‘and by St. Bride I will choose no other.’ At this the 
King laughed, and turning to the council, said, ‘ A wiser man might have chosen worse.’ 
The Earl was then accused of having burnt the cathedral of Cashel, in consequence of a 
feud with the archbishop, and many witnesses were present to prove the fact; but, con- 
trary to their expectation, he not only confessed it, but exclaimed, ‘By my troth I 
would never have done it, but I thought the bishop was in it. The archbishop being 
present, and one of the busiest of the accusers, the King laughed heartily, and was so 
favourably impressed by the bluntness and frankness of the Earl, that on the Bishop of 
Meath exclaiming, ‘ All Ircland cannot rule this man! he at once replied, ‘Then he 
shall rule all Ireland.’ O’Hanlon, with whom the Earl was accused of conspiracy to 
assassinate Sir E. Poynings, was also present, and cleared him on oath from the charge.” 


The Earl was restored to his honours and estates, and appointed Lord 
Deputy, by letters patent, dated the 6th of August, 1496. The astute King, 
however, thought it as well to take the precaution of retaining his eldest son 
Gerald as an hostage for his good behaviour. The Earl, however, seems 
to have gained wisdom by experience, for in 1497, Perkin Warbeck, being 
obliged to leave Scotland, landed at Cork; whereupon, so far was he from 
receiving encouragement from the Lord Deputy, that he, with his Irish 
allies, narrowly escaped being taken prisoner by him. 

In the year 1503 the volume called “ The Earl of Kildare’s Red Book ” 
was compiled for the Earl. It contains copies of grants, title-deeds, and 
other documents belonging to him, and is now in the Duke of Leinster’s 
possession, 

Among the Gherardini papers, the noble author tells us, is to be found 
the following letter, written by the “Great Earl” in 1507. There was 
nothing, in all probability, beyond the accidental similarity between the 
names that prompted the initiatory correspondence referred to in it. The 
vagueness, too, of its address is worth remark :— 


“To be given to all the family of the Gherardini, noble in fame and virtue, dwelling 
in Florence, our beloved brethren in Florence. Gerald, Earl of Kildare, Lord Deputy 
of the kingdom of Ireland, sends greeting to all the family of the Gherardini dwelling 
in Florence. Most grateful to us have been your letters to us, most illustrious men. 
From them we have learned to know the fervour of the fraternal love that you bear to 
your own blood. But in order to increase your joy still more, I will briefly inform you 
of the state of your relations in these parts. Know, then, that my predecessors and 
ancestors passed from France into England, and having remained there for some time, 
they, in the year 1140 (1170), arrived in this island of Ireland, and by their swords 
obtained great possessions, and achieved great feats of arms; and up to the present 
day they have increased and multiplied into many branches and families, insomuch 
that-I, by the grace of God, possess by hereditary right the earldom, and am Earl of 
Kildare, holding diverse castles and manors, and by the liberality of our Most Serene 
Lord the King of England, I am now his Deputy in the whole of Ireland, during the 
pleasure of his Majesty, an honour frequently obtained heretofore by my father and my 
predecessors. There is also a relation of ours in these parts called the Earl of Desmond, 
under whose lordship there are one hundred miles, in length, of country. Our house 
has increased beyond measure, in a multitude of barons, knights, and noble persons, 
holding many possessions, and having under their command many persons. We are 
most desirous to know the deeds of our ancestors, so that if you have in your possession 
any history, we request you to communicate it to us. We wish to know the origin of 
our house, and their numbers, and the names of your ancestors; whether they are any 
of them settled in France, and who of our family inhabit the Roman territory: I also 
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wish to know the transactions of the present time, for it gives me great joy always to 
hear of our house. If there is anything that we can procure for you through our 
labour and industry, or anything that you have not got, such as hawks, falcons, horses, 
or dogs for the chase, I beg you will inform me of it, as I shall in every possible way 
endeavour to obey your wishes. God be with you, and do you love us in return. From 
our Castle of Castledermot, 27th day of May, 1507. GERALD.” 


It was this correspondence no doubt, perhaps this very letter, that sug- 
gested to Ariosto his mention of the earls of Kildare and Desmond in his 
Orlando Furioso :— 

“ Or guarda gl’ Ibernesi appreso il piano: 
Sono due squadre ; e il conte di Childera 
Mena la prima; e il conte di Desmonda 
Da fieri monti ha tratta la seconda.”— Canto x. stanza 86. 

In 1513 the Earl marched against Lemyvannan, or O’Carroll’s Castle, now 
Leap Castle, in the King’s County ; but while he was watering his horse in the 
river Greese, at Kilkea, he was shot by one of the O’Mores of Leix. In con- 
sequence of this wound he moved slowly by Athy to Kildare, where, after 
lingering a few days, he died on the 3rd of September. His body was 
carried to Dublin, and buried before the high altar of his chapel in Christ 
Church Cathedral, the site of which is now occupied by more modern 
buildings connected with the edifice. 

At this point, the end of the Middle Ages, and the supposed discovery 
by the “ Great Earl” of his long lost kinsmen of Florence, we must take 
our leave of the Geraldines. At the expense of considerable labour and 
very patient research, their noble biographer has produced a pleasing and 
useful work. We hope that he will again give us an opportunity, ere long, 
of welcoming him upon a field on which his labours have so auspiciously 
commenced. 





MISSIONARY ADVENTURES IN TEXAS AND MEXICO? 


Ir was in 1835 that, by its victory over the Mexicans on the banks of 
the San Jacinto, Texas achieved its independence of the Mexican Republic ; 
and it was exactly ten years afterwards that it surrendered this indepen- 
dence to the United States. In 1846 a disagreement arose between the 
United States and Mexico respecting the Texian boundary, which had 
been fixed according to the decision of General Houston so as to include 
Santa Fé, the extensive trade of which city rendered it a very important 
situation. Owing to their weakness, however, during the days of their 
republic, and the distractions on their southern frontiers, the Texian 
government had never been in a condition to take actual possession of this 
part of their territory; and it had consequently remained under the domi- 
nion of the Mexicans, who subjected the American traders to much annoy- 
ance. But after Texas became incorporated with the United States, mea- 
sures were speedily begun to set this matter right: a war was proclaimed 
against Mexico, which continued for two years. 

During these two years a young French priest was quietly preparing 





« “Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico. A Personal Narrative of Six 
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himself at the college of St. Louis, in the Missouri state, for missionary 
work in Texas; and by the time the war was ended, he was ready to begin 
his labours, Emmanuel Domenech was at this time in his twenty-third 
year. When, in 1845, the Bishop of Texas had visited France for the 
purpose of procuring recruits for the missionary cause in his diocese, this 
youth had eagerly offered himself. It was no tempting prospect which the 
reverend father held out to those who enlisted in the sacred service :— 

“ You will not always,” he frankly told them, “have wherewith to satisfy the calls 
of hunger and thirst. Your journeyings will be incessant, through a country as yet 
but little known, and boundless in its extent. You will pass nights on the damp 
ground, and entire days exposed to a burning sun. Perils of every kind you will en- 
counter, which will try your courage and energy at every step.” 

But this discouraging picture had no effect in restraining the young 
priest’s ardour; perhaps it only increased it: at any rate, on the 20th of 
March, 1846, he embarked at Havre for New Orleans. Here he arrived 
in May, and after a short stay ascended the Mississippi to St. Louis to 
finish his ecclesiastical studies, and otherwise fit himself, in his own words, 
“for the apostolic life of the missions ;” preparations which occupied him 
for two years. At the end of this time he returned to New Orleans, 
proceeded thence to Galveston, and then departed for San Antonio, in the 
interior of Texas, where he was regularly ordained. His first missionary 
charge was shared with a colleague, the Abbé Dubuis. It extended over 
the settlements of the north-western boundary of Texas, its chief point 
being Castroville, a miserable collection of huts, ycleped prospectively a 
town, thirty miles east of San Antonio. It was only the German Catholics 
of the region, and the Irish soldiers in the American service, with whom 
the two priests were concerned; but the labour and the suffering were 
sufficiently heavy. At Castroville the people were very poor, and but 
little disposed, at first, to afford to their spiritual guides even the small 
assistance in temporal things that lay within their power. Consequently, 
as these guides were almost entirely dependent for the supply of all physi- 
cal wants upon the offerings of their flock, they were in a deplorable state 
of destitution. At one time the Abbé Dubuis was forty-eight hours with- 
out tasting food at all; sometimes the friends were compelled to feed on 
literal carrion; at others they were reduced to the necessity of begging 
from door to door for a little meal; and once the Abbé Dubuis was forced 
to make an appeal to his parishioners from the altar. A few fresh vegeta- 
bles were a treat to them; and fricassees of fattened cats were delicacies 
for choice occasions. For a long time they had but one cassock between 
them, “so that whilst one said mass, the other walked about in his shirt- 
sleeves.” Our author may well comment upon the imperfect conception 
entertained of the amount of trial and privation suffered by the Catholic 
missionary priest. He has no help from the government or the Church ; 
for everything, even up to the building of churches and schools, he has to 
find means for himself. The aid afforded by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith is very slender, the resources of the Society being entirely 
inadequate to the necessities of the missions. From its establishment in 
1822 until 1846, its whole receipts had only been thirty millions of francs ; 
whilst the English Bible Society had, in the course of a very few years, 
disbursed more than three times that sum. The Protestant missionary, if 
he has dangers to encounter and hardships to endure, is at least sure of 
support and assistance; the Catholic missionary, on the contrary, in addi- 
tion to the trials peculiar to his situation, is burdened with the thousand 
cares and miseries of extreme poverty :— 
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“ What efforts of management and industry,” exclaims our author, from his own 
bitter experience, “what obstacles to surmount, what miseries to undergo, in these 
solitudes, in order to support life, to establish a church and a school, and secure a pros- 
perous future to the mission !” 


The building of a church was one of the most darling projects of the 
young Abbé and his colleague. The church at Castroville was a wretched 
wooden hut, which could not accommodate nearly half the congregation. 
A more commodious edifice was, in fact, “a thing of real necessity ;” 
but, like many another of the friends’ real necessities, it was more pressing 
than easy to supply. They determined, however, to make the effort. 
Domenech made out plans and estimates; and, moreover, took upon him- 
self the more difficult task of collecting the indispensable funds. As a pre- 
liminary towards the carrying out of this latter purpose, it was necessary 
for him to make a journey to New Orleans: his flock at Castroville were 
too poor, if they had been ever so willing, to help him. The journey was 
a long one, and would expose him, in all probability, to almost every kind 
of peril and hardship. Great part of the way lay through regions in which, 
if the unhappy traveller escaped being scalped by the Indians or torn in 
pieces by the wild beasts, he was most likely to die of hunger or thirst. 
However, our missionary was in the service of God; and resigning himself 
into His hands, he set forth, and reached his destination in safety. The 
collection, chiefly raised amongst the merchants of New Orleans and 
the planters along the banks of the Mississippi, began satisfactorily, 
and would probably have produced a sum amply sufficient for its object, 
had it not been abruptly cut short; by an urgent letter from his colleague, 
Domenech was suddenly recalled to Castroville, where the cholera had 
broken out, for the second time since the two priests’ residence there, with 
fatal fury. Our author commenced his return, At Victoria, a town on 
the Colorado, he was detained for two days on his journey by the death of 
the priest, a young man only a year or two older than himself. There is a 
touching pathos in the few sentences in which the young Abbé describes 
his feelings by the death-bed of his brother-missionary, perishing so young, 
so far away from his friends and country :— 


“ Contemplating this youthful victim of Christian charity,” he says, “my heart was 
ready to break ; I fell upon my knees and wept, for I could not pray.” .... “Oh!” 
he continues, “who shall tell of all that passes in the heart of a young missionary, 
from the day he receives his mother’s parting kiss to the day he heaves his last sigh 
in distant solitude! On my knees, at the foot of that bed whereon the lifeless corpse 
was stretched, that life of devotedness, of labour, fatigue, and trial, unfolded itself be- 
fore me as a vast and gloomy panorama, and all ended in death—sudden, unexpected, 
and solitary. Notwithstanding the sad end of my poor friend, I envied his lot; in his 
case there were no doubts about the future, for he died in the midst of labour. 
Then, reflecting on myself, I bethought me of my shattered constitution and lost 
strength. I was not so old as Father Fitzgerald, but yet I was quite spent.” 


As soon as his friend was laid in the grave he hastened on. The return 
to Castroville was not accomplished so happily as had been the journey 
thence to New Orleans. Father Domenech was accompanied by a young 
French gentleman, whose gaiety and good-humour served, in some measure, 
he says, to make the route more tolerable; but there are certain points 
of discomfort at which it is not to be beguiled. On leaving Victoria, the 
travellers had provisions only for three days, whilst it would be seven 
before they could reach San Antonio: to add to their dissatisfaction, the 
weather was stormy, with incessant rain, which made the ground so heavy 
that it was difficult to make any progress at all, All these miseries they 
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put reasonably composed faces on; but at length, on the sixth day from 
their departure from Victoria, their misfortunes seemed to reach a height 
at which patience stopped. The rain had fallen with little intermission all 
day, the roads were completely inundated, and the clearings in the woods 
turned to lakes. Their position was becoming every moment worse, when, 
to cap it all, they were overtaken by the sudden night of the tropics. It 
was impossible to proceed, and they were compelled to bivouac in the 
midst of the water. This was wretched enough; but they had scarcely 
settled themselves in their wet quarters, when a frightful tempest arose 
around them: the wind blew a hurricane, sweeping forest and plain, and 
the lightning flashed, and the thunder roared uninterruptedly. Meanwhile 
our poor priest was in a pitiable plight, the cold, and damp, and fatigue 
having brought on fever. He could not sleep, of course, and it would 
appear must have got a little delirious: on no other supposition can he 
account for the resolve he now took of continuing his journey. He tried 
to prevail upon his companion to proceed also, but the latter refusing, he 
saddled his horse, and departed alone. The tempest continued to rage as 
fiercely as ever, and the dawn was yet far off. It was not long before he 
had lost the beaten path, and had to pursue a random course, sometimes 
through waves of mud and water, and sometimes over prairie-land of which 
the long grass switched his face. Ere long his troubles multiplied :— 


“It appeared to me that my horse was listening to something; he pricked up his 
ears, and became uneasy and restive; he snorted violently; and at lust reared, and 
refused to advance. I was unable to distinguish any object in the dark, and still 1 
was satisfied that the poor animal was not thrown into this state of terror without 
some cause. I drew one of my pistols from the holster, and struck my spurs into the 
horse to urge him forward. A frightful mewing then was heard, and two phosphoric 
lights blazed at twenty paces from me: the mystery was at once solved, it was a tiger 
or panther, or, perchance, a number of these animals which surrounded me, for my 
head reeled so that I fancied that burning eye-balls were fixed on me from every side. 
I had but a brace of pistols, and to wound one of these animals would have been at- 
tended with too much danger, to kill it would be impossible, owing to the darkness and 
the unsteadiness of my aim; I therefore discharged my pistol in the air. My horse, 
maddened with terror, became quite unmanageable, and started off at full speed. I kept 
well in my saddle. The panthers slunk away to a short distance at the report of the 
pistol, but they soon returned to within a few feet of the route. From all this I con- 
cluded, whilst galloping along, that their dens had been inundated, and that I was in 
danger every instant of tumbling into some creek. ‘The croaking of frogs, which was 
becoming more distinct as I proceeded, left no doubt on my mind as to the fact. In a 
few minutes I heard the splashing of water about the horse’s legs, and I felt the cold 
seizing first my feet, and then running up my limbs at every stride. At last the horse 
sank in the water up to the breast, stopped suddenly, and after that, neither words, 
nor blows, nor spurs, affected him in the least. He seemed changed into marble. 

“T waited an instant, until a flash of lightning shewed me where I was. By its 
rapid light I saw before me a lake formed by the rains. No weeds floated on its 
surface, which proved to me that it was so deep that it would be sheer madness to 
attempt to cross it during the night. I accordingly retraced my steps, but not daring 
to return to the woods, on account of the wild beasts, I dismounted, and leaning my 
back against a tree, with the water up to my knees, and holding my pistols in my 
hand, I faced the panthers, which had again returned. I was resolved to sell my life 
as dearly as possible; however, the panthers contented themselves with making a 
cireuit around me, without approaching too near. Their howling all the time was 
most appalling. My poor horse was so terror-stricken that, although he was not tied, 
he remained motionless by my side the whole night. The electric fluid fell with a 
dreadful crash, within fifteen yards of me. It formed, as it were, a shower of sparks, 
which set fire to the scanty herbage of the forest. The conflagration spread ; I feared, 
an instant, that it would dislodge me from my position, and then roast me. Fortunately 
the rain came to my aid, and extinguished it.” 


Fortunately, too, the dawn presently came also. He was able to 
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rejoin his friend, and they reached San Antonio on the evening of the 
same day. 

At Christmas, the church at Castroville was actually begun. The 
building of this church is one of the most curious and striking instances 
of determined perseverance that we remember ever to have heard of. 
That two men should, in the space of three months, erect a large and 
handsome church, almost entirely by their own unassisted labour, sounds 
fabulous; but, nevertheless, so it was. The amount of the interrupted 
subscription proving greatly unequal to the work proposed, the two friends 
resolved to compensate for the deficiency by their own extra exertions. 
They considered no tasks above or below them. They cut and sawed the 
trees which were to supply them with wood, and fetched the stone from 
the quarry. This latter was a particularly laborious and tedious business. 
The building was to be chiefly composed of stone, and, of course, great 
quantities of it were required. Such a thing as a pulley or a lever was not 
to be had in the colony ; and, consequently, the large blocks necessary for 
their purposes had to be moved by main force. They used to take their 
cart to the quarry, and draw it as close as possible to the largest masses of 
stone. Then they deprived it of its wheels, thus bringing it on a level 
with the burden it was to receive. Wooden rollers were next placed under 
the stones, and they were rolled into the cart. This done, the two priests, 
with their united strength, proceeded to raise one of the axles of the cart 
and place a support beneath it; then they did the same with the other ; 
then a second support was placed under the first axle; and this operation 
was repeated until the cart was at a sufficient height from the ground for 
them to replace the wheels. In raising the walls of their structure they 
were obliged to get a little assistance; but when the skeleton was made, 
they could again manage pretty much for themselves. The greater part of 
the roofing and windows they completed with their own hands; the deco- 
rations being the sole work of our author, who confesses that he was not 
nearly so clever in the heavy-work department as his indefatigable col- 
league, which reverend ecclesiastic, attired in a red flannel shirt and blue 
cotton pantaloons, and spattered with mortar from head to foot, used, it 
would seem, to do the work of a dozen ordinary labourers. 

At length on Easter-day, 1850, the new church was opened for the cele- 
bration of mass. Everybody who saw it was astonished at the success 
which had been attained by the missionaries; and their example had the 
good effect of proving to their flock that it would be quite possible for them 
to provide themselves with more comfortable dwellings than the wretched 
huts they had hitherto been contented with. But such a labour as this 
accomplished by the two devoted priests, was not to be achieved without 
cost. By the time the work was complete, the workmen’s exhaustion was 
complete too. ‘“‘ We spat blood,” says poor Emmanuel, in one brief, 
pathetic sentence. He himself, being the less hardy of the two, was re- 
duced to the very brink of the grave by the combined afflictions of acute 
rheumatism, tormenting cough, and constantly-recurring fainting fits. In 
these circumstances, and as the only hope of repairing the mischief done 
them, they made up their minds to return, to seek repose in their own 
country. And so ends the first part of the Abbé’s volume. 

Not the least interesting portion of this first part of his ~volume is that 
relating to the Indians. These people are still very numerous and very 
formidable, especially in the north and west of Texas, and are the source 
of continued alarm to the colonists. The tribe of the Comanches is the largest 
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and most savage: it is said to boast no less than forty thousand warriors. 
These warriors are men of gigantic stature and imposing appearance: a noted 
chief of the tribe, who died of cholera in 1849, is described by our author 
as a very Titan, weighing above twenty-three stone, without being at all 
corpulent. At San Saba, about 150 miles north of San Antonio, are silver 
mines, worked by the Comanches. San Saba was once a Spanish mission, 
and the Franciscans had erected a church there for the Indians ; but during 
the Mexican war of independence, the Comanches burned the church and 
murdered the missionaries. The Comanches worship the sun and light. 
Not very distant from San Saba is the Peak, where they assemble to per- 
form their religious rites, smoking through the handles of their axes,—puff- 
ing one puff upward to the sun, and one downwards to the earth,—and 
singing their monotonous chant. The religion of the Indians varies ac- 
cording to their tribes. Father Domenech expresses his belief that the 
Lipans have at some time been acquainted with the principles of Christi- 
anity ; their religion, he says, bears unmistakeable evidence of such deri- 
vation, The Lipans are a comparatively small tribe, and much less 
formidable than the Comanches, being robbers rather than murderers. In 
the early days of the colony at Castroville they would now and then pay 
harmless visits to it; and on one occasion, when high mass was being cele- 
brated, a party of sixty Lipans came to the chapel, and appeared highly 
delighted with the solemn music. As another instance of Lipan love of 
music, our author tells a beautiful story :— 


“ One of the Lipan chiefs, named Castro, was far from being a person of savage cha- 
racter. He hada daughter of singular beauty, who died soon after completing her 
eighteenth year. During her illness she was taken to the house of the founder of the 
colony, where she heard some airs played on the piano. Bewilderment at first seized 
her, and she listened with open mouth and a wild expression of eye to the melody. She 
then examined the wood of the instrument with her hand, viewed it above, underneath, 
and on all sides, then gave way to alternate fits of laughter and tears. Never did music 
produce such an effect; every note seemed to electrify her, and act like magic on her 
nerves, while it worked in her the deepest emotions.” 


The tribes of the Apaches and the Navajos chiefly inhabit New Mexico, 
but they sometimes come into Texas upon hunting excursions: the Wakos 
and the Delawares are inconsiderable tribes. 

The Indian tribes are nomadic, but they sometimes continue for a period 
of years in the same place. A Lipan encampment existed for a long time 
near Castroville. It is when they are thus stationary that they manufac- 
ture their knives and arrows, and prepare the skins of the beasts they 
bring home from their hunting excursions. 

The second part of our author’s “ Narrative” has less excitement than the 
first ; but its sketches of American and Mexican character are as charming, 
in a different way, as the dashing adventure of the earlier journey. M. le 
Abbé’s second station was on the Rio Grande, the western boundary 
of Texas. The people under his charge were now chiefly Mexican, for 
though the territory belonged to the United States, a large part of the 
population—a very large part of the Catholic population—was still Mexi- 
can. The vices he had to combat were not, as in his first mission, those of 
roguery and drunkenness ; ignorance, and superstition, and indifference, 
and immorality were the enemies he had now to assail. In temporal con- 
cerns he was much better off than heretofore. The people about him were 
in easier circumstances than his former flock, and were generous and cour- 
teous. On the other hand, the extent of his mission—three hundred miles 
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up the river—made his labour very trying, and he had no longer the sup-. 


port and assistance of his indefatigable and affectionate fellow-labourer at 
Castroville. 

We shall be able to give but little time to the concluding pages of the 
Abbé’s book; so we counsel the curious to repair to the fountain-head, 
assuring them that they cannot occupy a few hours more satisfactorily to 
themselves. Our author’s place of residence, in the intervals of his various 
peregrinations, was at Brownsville, a pleasant city on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, almost directly opposite the Mexican town of Matamoros. Mata- 
moros figures a good deal in his story. It was so near Brownsville, 
that he could visit it frequently ; and after its siege by General Carvajal 
and his followers, in the insurrectionary war of the cotton monopoly, 
he was in constant attendance upon the Catholic prisoners who were 
confined within it. He was, in fact, a true and devoted friend to these 
unfortunate men, leaving no means untried to effect their release, and, 
when that was hopeless, bringing to their aid all the comfort his religion 
offered. Brownsville was a good example of a Texian frontier town, in 
the queer and heterogeneous specimens of human nature to be everywhere 
seen amongst its inhabitants. Our readers may, perhaps, be interested in 
the portraits of a Brownsville doctor and a Brownsville pastor :— 

“The doctor most in vogue in Brownsville was a Yankee, who, in the time of the 
Mexican war, had to perform the amputation of a leg. He knew not how to set about 
the matter, neither had he any surgical instruments, wherefore he got a butcher’s saw, 
and with horrible skill began to saw the leg as he would a fagot of wood, though he 
had never even assisted at an amputation. The patient expired in the middle of this 
torturing operation. When Brownsville was founded, this doctor thought it desirable 
to become porter—a lucrative, but tiresome occupation; but he soon returned to pestle 
and mortar. He killed so many, and so quickly too, that he had again to renounce 
his profession ; and yet by force of intrigue and audacity, he got himself named repre- 
sentative to the Congress of Austin. The session at an end, he returns to Brownsville, 
and, unable to vanquish his fatal penchant for his early occupation, he becomes doctor 
again, after conning over some treatises on medicine. His therapeutic acquirements 
were of such an order, that for a woman who died of consumption he prescribed a 
strong dose of sulphuric acid, ‘in order to burn the tubercles.’ ” 

The pastor’s forms a capital companion-picture. A certain minister of 
the city had three daughters, who, to use our author’s naive expression, 
“ for years past were of an age to be married :”’— 

“The minister seeing no one propose for their hand, determined to wait no longer in 
the matter of their settlement in the world. With this view he put in execution an 
idea essentially American. One Sunday he preached on the subject of marriage, am- 
plifying the text in Genesis, ‘Increase and multiply.’ He proclaimed to his audience 
that this was a divine precept and not a counsel. He descanted with eloquence and 
warmth on the bliss of the hymeneal state, and ended his sermon by offering his three 
daughters, with three thousand dollars of fortune for each, to whomsoever would 
espouse them. He added that he would receive the names of the candidates after ser- 
vice; and that his choice would fall on those who could furnish the surest guarantee 
of moral character.” 

As a fit finish to the scene, a wag of an Irishman present forthwith 
bawled out a request that his name might be put down for two. 

Our Abbé soon became attached to his Mexican flock. Their gentle- 
ness and courteousness were qualities that could not fail to win his 
affection. But he found them frivolous, and without any principles of 
morality or religion. This was particularly the case in the more remote 
districts of his cure. In some of the ranchos he visited, the people had 
not seen a minister of religion for many years. Before the Mexican war 
of independence, the Spanish priests used occasionally to visit them ; but 
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since that time they had been left without religious instruction of any 
kind; and whatever knowledge they might have had, had been forgotten ; 
their sole notion of religion was a few forms of worship. As a natural 
consequence, their morality declined. They were very docile, however, to 
the teachings of their new missionary ; and at some of the ranchos he was 
beset with entreaties to take up a permanent residence. Some of the de- 
scriptions he has given us of his services in these distant ranchos,—when, 
with an altar erected under the shade of a tree, and the rancheros in their 
brilliant costumes kneeling around him in profound attention, he opened 
the beautiful truths of the religion of Christ,—are peculiarly affecting. 

But his continued labours soon began again to tell upon his health. It 
quite gave way, and he sank into a state of debility which made him 
unable to persevere in his good work. Once more he returned to France ; 
and it is from his retirement in his native country, that, an old man already 
at thirty-three, irretrievably. shattered in constitution, and hopeless of 
farther active usefulness, he has sent forth this noble exposition of mis- 
sionary life. 

In fact, as an exposition of missionary life, we know of scarcely another 
book that will bear to be placed beside the one before us. The missionary 
appears to us here in a higher light than that in which most of us have 
been wont to consider him. He is no longer the travelling preacher going 
out to gain converts to a set of doctrines; he goes out to prove by its 
effects in himself, in the devotedness, the long-suffering, the gentleness, 
the love of his own life, the power and beauty of the faith of which he 
is the apostle. He does not need to heap evidence upon evidence of the 
truth and importance of his religion: the most convincing evidence is that 
he is willing to suffer so much for its sake :— 

“What have you done to be sent here?” was the question with which our author 
was assailed upon his arrival at Brownsville. 

“No one has sent me; I have come of my own accord.” 

“What! you have not been obliged to quit France for some grave reasons ?” 

“For no reason in life, except to instruct you.” 

- Pheer you have come as soldiers go to war, for advancement, and to become a 
isho . 

. It is the last of my thoughts.” 

The people cannot comprehend at first how a man will sacrifice and 
endure so much for no obvious reward; but gradually they begin to be 
convinced that the principles that prompt to such sacrifice and endurance 
must be of more worth than their own crude superstitions. We are not to 
suppose, however, that the missionary is sustained by any peculiar spi- 
ritual support which makes his physical sufferings easy to be borne, and 
his holiness of life involuntary. His faith is subject to the same ebbs and 
flows as that of other mortals, he has the same weaknesses to struggle 
against, the same earthly yearnings to assert their claims within his heart. 
There are times when the scenes of his self-imposed exile witness fierce 
heart-conflicts and burning tears. Home, kindred, country,—he has left 
them, not because they are less to him than to other men, but because the 
cross of Christ is more. And, doubtless, whatever may be his trials, 
inward or outward, the assurance is never far off,—‘ Every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for My Name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life.” 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


June 9. John Lee, LL.D., F.RS., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Pettigrew laid before the meeting, 
on the part of Mr. Walter Hawkins, an 
oak panel, engraved in outline, the incised 
lines being filled up with threads of brass, 
giving one of the three representations of 
the vision of Henry L., in which the mo- 
narch is threatened by armed warriors. 
The work is of the twelfth century, and 
Mr. Pettigrew gave references to various 
chronicles, detailing the particulars re- 
garding it. Mrs. White laid before the 
Association a highly curious carving in 
bone, representing the nimbed figure of 
our Saviour seated on a rainbow. It is 
of the twelfth century, and was exhumed 
in the garden of the rectory of Leckhamp- 
stead, Bucks., the site of an ancient con- 
vent. Mr. C. Ainslie exhibited two Bri- 
tish coins, reported to have been found in 
St. James’ Park. Mrs. Prest sent a fine 
paalstab, ploughed up in a field in Cundall 
Manor, in the North Riding of York. It 
measured seven inches in length, and three 
across the cutting edge. Mr. Baskcomb 
exhibited a gimmel-ring, consisting of 
three gold circlets moving on a rivet 
which passes through them at the back. 
It was of the time of James I., and was 
ploughed up at Chiselhurst. Mr. W. H. 
Forman exhibited a fine series of steel 
spurs, of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The earliest was a small pair of 
the reign of Henry V., or commencement 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 


July 8. A general meeting of the mem- 
bers and friends of the London and Mid- 
dlesex Archeological Society was held in 
Myddleton-hall, Islington, George God- 
win, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

The Chairman, amongst other prelimi- 
nary remarks, said he felt that Islington 
itself afforded an ample field for the re- 
searches of the archeologist. He would 
be very glad if the members of the Society 
would fully investigate the records of the 
antiquities of Islington: and with the re- 
sults of that investigation before them, 
they would see that there was a large 
field of most interesting things to be 
treated of. He had seen a most enter- 
taining work on the subject, entitled 
“ Perambulations in Islington,” which he 


of his successor. Of the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. was a very fine 
pair with large rowels, having seven spear- 
shaped points set in long stems. In the 
collection was a pair of unique spurs, with 
straight shanks, engraved with leaves and 
cross hatchings, having two straight slits in 
each limb for the straps, and five stems 
curving upwards for the rowels, each of 
which was formed of eight spokes, each 
furnished with an eight-pointed stimulus 
moving in it. It was regarded as of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Ecroyd Smith 
transmitted some notes to accompany a 
collection of antiquities obtained from the 
Cheshire shore. They consisted of pri- 
meval instruments in flint, skulls of the 
Bos Primogenius, Roman fibule,—-nine of 
which were heart-shaped, others cruci- 
formed, several were enamelled, — ring 
brooches, bronze finger-rings, and various 
medieval antiquities, all of which were 
consigned to Mr. Syer Cuming for classi- 
fication and description. Mr. Cuming ex- 
hibited various forgeries of matrices of 
medieval seals, and read notes upon them. 

Mr. Vere Irving concluded the reading 
of his paper on the “ Ancient Earthworks 
and Fortifications of Norfolk,” and the 
session terminated. The Association was 
adjourned with the announcement of the 
Annual Congress to be held this year at 
Salisbury, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


recommended to the attention of the 
members. 

Mr. H. W. Sass, the secretary, then 
read the minutes of the last general meet- 
ing, which were confirmed. 

Mr. Deputy Lott, F.S.A., then read a 
paper on “Sir Richard Whityngton,” of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

Having been requested by the parish 
authorities of Islington, some years since, 
to write an inscription to be placed upon 
the renewal of the celebrated Whitting- 
ton’s stone, upon the ascent of Highgate- 
hill, I have considered that upon the visit 
of the London and Middlesex Archeolo- 
gical Society to the merrie town of Is- 
lington, some account of the eminent mer- 
chant, whose civic career this stone com- 
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memorates, might be acceptable. I may 
here state that his name should be spelt 
‘Whityngton.”’ It is with deep regret that 
I shall have to destroy some of the romance 
with which the history of the City cele- 
brity has always been connected. 

So far from being of obscure or poor pa- 
rentage, or a bare-legged boy, Sir Richard’s 
father was a man of title, an honour not 
so lavishly bestowed as in the present day. 
Sir Richard was the son of Sir William 
Whityngton, and Dame Joan, his wife, as 
appears by the Charter of Foundation of 
Whityngton College, made by his exe- 
cutors in 1424. Two inquisitions were 
also taken in the 46 and 47 Edward IIIL., 
after the death of Joan, wife of William 
de Whityngton deceased. Various places 
and dates have been assigned as his birth- 
place and time of birth, viz. Ellesmere, 
in Shropshire, 1354; Taunton, 1340; also 
1360, in Lancashire. It will be found that 
the person supposed to be Sir Richard’s 
father is called William de Whityngton— 
a surname, no doubt, taken from the name 
of the place they were born or lived in. 
Shropshire, said to be the native county 
of Sir Richard, contained a place named 
Whityngton; of the date of his birth, or 
the employment of his younger years, but 
little is known. 

All that is next learned of Whityngton, 
is that he married Alice, the daughter of 
Sir John Fitzwaryn, and Dame Matilda, 
his wife; and it appears that the lordship 
and castle of Whityngton, and the advow- 
son of the church there, were in the hands 
of the Fitzwarrens for several generations, 
and the family became extinct in Whi- 
tyngton’s time. He was knighted, it is 
said, by King Henry V., to whom he lent 
sums of money for his wars in France. 

Having endeavoured to give some ac- 
count as to the birth and marriage of 
Richard Whityngton, I will now state the 
successive civic honours which, at various 
times, were conferred upon him. That he 
rose early to wealth and civic honours is 
not to be doubted, for we find from the 
repertories of the Court of Aldermen, he 
was elected Alderman of Broad-street 
Ward, by the good men of that ward, 
1393, 16 Richard II.; he served as Sheriff 
of London (on the feast of St. Matthias), 
together with Drew Barentyn, 1393; re- 
elected Alderman, 1394, 17 Richard II.; 
appointed by the King as Mayor for part 
of the year, in the room of Adam Baume, 
1397, 20 Richard II. ; election as Mayor, 
1397, 21 Richard II. ; ditto, 1406, 8 Henry 
IV.; ditto Member of Parliament, 1416, 
4 Henry V.; ditto as Mayor, 1419, 
7 Henry V.; his last attendance at city 
meetings was 1422, 1 Henry VI. So 
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that, in fact, Richard Whityngton was 
indeed four times Lord Mayor of London. 

In reference to the election of aldermen, 
it may here be observed, that in 1377, 
50 Edward IIL., letters patent were issued 
by the King that the aldermen should be 
elected annually, on the feast of St. Gre- 
gory the Pope, and changed every year; 
but in 1384, 7 Richard IL., on petition of 
the citizens, it was granted that the same 
persons may be re-elected in the annual 
election of aldermen. It may here be ob- 
served that his marriage produced him no 
heir to his estate. 

When Whityngton was yet a boy, the 
burning of coal was considered such a 
public nuisance, that it was prohibited by 
act of parliament under pain of death, but 
it is singular enough, that by the time he 
had been thrice Lord Mayor of London, 
1418, the importation of coal formed a 
considerable branch of the commerce of 
the Thames; and although a person was 
once executed for a breach of this law, it 
is supposed that a dispensation was made 
in Whityngton’s favour; for from the first 
opening of the coal trade in England, and 
for ages after, it had a reputation for 
making fortunes only exceeded by that of 
the mines of Golconda and Peru. 

“In 1394 (the year of Whityngton’s shrievalty), 
a charter was granted in Parliament, March 6, 
17 Richard II., that the Aldermen should not 
thenceforth be removed from their offices during 
their lives, except for reasonable cause ; but that 
those chosen at the election about to take place, 
should not assume office until their names were 
reported to the King, and his pleasure taken 
thereon. In the election made this year, Richard 
Whytingdon was again chosen Alderman for 
Broad-street Ward, by the good men of the same 
Ward. The parties elected were approved by a 
writ from the King. And the election annually 
was th forth di tinued.”—Liber H., p. 


1. 

“In 1391, 15 Richard II., the Mayor and 
Sheriffs were, by virtue of the King’s writ, re- 
moved and committed to prison, and a Custos 


Civitatus and new Sheriffs appointed.”—Jb., 
260. 





“In the following year, 1392, the King being 
pacified by a fine of ——, issued a writ allowing 
the citizens to elect their Sheriffs, as they were 
anciently accustomed, notwithstanding any com- 
mission to the contrary. Sheriffs were accord- 
ingly elected that year by the Common Hall, 
composed of ‘the Mayor, Recorder, Sheriff: 
Aldermen, and very many Commoners, from a 
the Wards.’ ”—Jb., p. 275, and b. 


Tt was in the next year to this that 
Whityngton was elected Sheriff :— 


“ Die Dnica, in festo Sancti Mathei, apti anno 
regni Regis Rici Secundi, decimo septimo, in pre- 
sencia Witte Staundon, Mayoris, 14 Alderwen, 
and Gilbert Maghfeld, one of the Sheriffs and 
Aldermen of London, and very many of the Com- 
moners of all the Wards of the aforesaid City, for 
the election of Sheriffs to the Guildhall of the 
said City summoned; the said Mayor elected 
Richard Whytyngdon, Alderman, and the afore- 
said Commoners elected Drew Barentyn, Com- 
moner, Sheriffs of London, for the year next en- 
suing.” —Liber H., p. 283, b. 
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June 8, 1397, 20 Rich. II. (ZLib. H.,) p.314.— 
‘Writ from the King, appointing Richard Whi- 
tyngton, Mayor and Escheetor, in place of Adam 
Bamme, late Mayor and Escheetor, ‘ viam uni- 
verse carnis sit ingressus.’ [Bamme died 6th 
June: Chron. of London, ( emp p. 81}. 
Richard, by the Grace of God King of England 
and France, and Lord of Ireland,—Know ye that 
whereas Adam Bamme, late Mayor of our City 
of London, and an Escheetor in the same City, 
hath gone the way of all flesh,—We, willing to 
provide for the wholesome government and happy 
rule of the suid City, and our people of the same, 
until the accustomed day for the election of Mayor 
of the aforesaid City as to us belongeth, to pro- 
vide, with the assent and advice of our council, 
have constituted our beloved Richard Whityng- 
ton, whose fidelity and cireumspection hath been 
reported to us, Mayor of the aforesaid City, and 
our Escheetor in the same City, granting and 
committing to the same Richard hereby full 
and sufficient authority and power, our afore- 
said City and our people of the same and others 
to the same resorting, to rule and govern, and to 
do all and singular things which to the aforesaid 
office, and the good rule and wholesome govern- 
ment of the same City belongs, according to the 
laws and customs in the aforesaid City, justly 
and reasonably to be used, made, executed, and 
exercised, until the day on which the Mayor of 
the said City should be elected and take the 
Mayoraity and the oath of office, as the manner 
is; and we command the Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
and other ministers of the aforesaid City, and 
all and singular our faithful subjects of the same 
City, to observe the directions of the same Richard, 
as Mayor of the said City, in all which to the rule 
and government of the same pertains, to be [co- 
mutentes] and obedient. In testimony whereof, 
we have caused these our letters to be made pa- 
tent. Witness myself at Westminster, the 8th 
day of June, in the twentieth year of our reign.” 

Election of Whityngton as Mayor, 8 Henry IV., 
Oct. 13, 1406. (Lib. I., p. 54.)—‘*On the day 
of this election, the Mayor, John Woodcock, 
caused a Mass of the Holy Ghost to be celebrated 
in the Guildhall-chapel before going to the 
election. 

** Richard Whityngton was chosen Mayor for 
the year ensuing, and, at the request of the Com- 
moners, an ordinance was made by the Mayor 
and Aldermen that a similar Mass should be 
celebrated in future years on the day of election 
of Mayor.” 

The entire entry is curious, and is 
printed at length in the Report of the 
Committee on the election of Aldermen, 
1834, p. 9. 

Election as M.P., 4 Henry V., 1416.—‘ Writ 
from the King, dated at Sandwich, 3rd Sept., 
4 Henry V., for the election of four citizens to 
be at a Parliament to be holden at Westminster, 
the 13th of October following. By virtue whereof 
Richard Whityngton and Thomas Knolle, Alder- 
men, John Perney and Robert Whityngham, 
commoners, citizens of London, were elected to 
be at the said Parliament.”—Lid. I., fol. 172 b. 


Maitland, who professes to give, in his 
History of London, vol. ii. p. 1196, a 
complete list of the members for the City, 
makes no mention of the above. 

Election as Mayor, 7 Henry V., Oct. 13, 1419. 
—‘* Die Veneris, on the feast of St. Edward the 
King and Confessor, in the 7th year of the reign 
of King Henry V., after the Conquest, after Mass 
of the Holy Ghost, &c., in the presence of Com- 
missioner Sevenoll, Mayor, John Barton, Re- 
corder, Richard Whitington, Thomas Knolle, 
Richard Mirlawe, Robert Chichele, William Wal- 
derne, William Crowmer, Thomas Famoner, 


/ 
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Nicholas Wotton, Henry Barton, Thomas Alege, 
John Michel, John Gedney, Thomas Pyke, ° 
Chichele, John Penne, William Norton, John 
Raynewell, John Perneys, Ralph Barton, Robert 
ee John Standelf,Alderman, and Robert 
Whitingham, and John Boteler, Sheriffs, and an 
immense commonalty of citizens of the said 
City, summoned to Guildhall, London, for making 
the election of Mayor for the year ensuing of 
their common assent, consent, and will, Richard 
Whitington was elected Mayor for the year en- 
suing, &c., and afterwards, on the feast of the 
Apostles Simeon and Jude, of the Guildhall 
aforesaid, was sworn, &c., and on the morrow 
of the same feast, before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer of our Lord the King at Westminster, 
was presented, admitted, and accepted, &c.”— 
Lib. I., p. 238, b. 

Sept. 21, 1422,1 Henry VI. (Lib. K., p. 1.)— 
** Whityngton present at the election of 

William Estfeld, mercer } Sheriffs.”” 
John Tatersall, draper }° - 

St. Simeon and St. Jude, Oct. 13, 1422, 1 Henry 
VI. (Lib. K., p. 1.)—‘* Whityngton present at 
the election of William Waldern, Mayor.” 

The above appear to have been the last 
recorded occasions on which he was pre- 
sent at any civic assembly. 

He died some time between the last of 
the above dates and March following; 
his will, made Sept. 5, 1421, being proved 
in the Hustings on the Monday after the 
feast of St. Perpetua and Felicitas, March 
7, 1423. No other will of his is to be 
found on the Hustings Rolls, nor any will 
of any one of the same name, nor of his 
father-in-law, Fitzwarren. 

In a small court leading out of Grub- 
street, called Sweeden’s-passage, was a 
building traditionally said to be the resi- 
dence of Sir Richard Whittington in the 
reign of Edward IV., and of Sir Thomas 
Gresham in that of Elizabeth. It wasa 
curious building, and with its projecting 
staircase was pulled down in March, 1805, 
and three small houses occupy the site. 

Having traced the municipal career ot 
Sir Richard Whittington, I must now al- 
lude to his acts of benevolence and utility. 
Of the latter, he rebuilt the church of St. 
Michael Royal in the City, and founded 
therein a college; in 26 Henry VIII. 
benefactions valued at no more than 
£20 1s. 8d. per annum. The property 
must have much increased in value. The 
college was dissolved by Edward VI., but 
the almshouses remained. The almshouses, 
still under the direction of the Mercers’ 
Company, were, about thirty-five years 
ago, removed from the close neighbour- 
hood of College-hill to the vicinity of 
Highgate, and there reconstructed on an 
eminence beside the Archway-turnpike— 
twenty-eight in number—inhabitants all 
women, under fifty-five on admission: 
each person has 12s. per week from the 
charity. They are very pretty edifices of 
the Elizabethan order—beautiful retreats 
for our poorer sisters, and monuments of 
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the posthumous benevolence of one of 
those charitable men with whom our city 
has ever abounded. 

In the year 1419, during Sir Richard’s 
third mayoralty, he entertained Henry of 
Agincourt, and his bride, Catherine of 
France. It is stated that never before 
did a merchant display such magnificence 
as was then exhibited in the Guildhall: 
whether the account of precious stones 
to reflect the light of the chandeliers, 
choicest fish, exquisite birds, delicate meats, 
choirs of beautiful females, wine conduits, 
rare confections, and precious metals, be 
at all constrained, is problematical. Surely, 
cried the amazed King, “Never had a 
prince such a subject. Even the fires are 
filled with perfumes.” 

“If your Highness,” said Sir Richard, 
“inhibit me not, I will make these fires 
still more grateful. As he ceased speak- 
ing, and the King nodding, acquiesced, he 
drew forth a packet of bonds, and advanc- 
ing to the fire, resumed, ‘Thus do I acquit 
your Highness of a debt of £60,000.’ ” 

This large sum of money had been bor- 
rowed by the King to pay his army en- 
gaged in the prosecution of the war against 
France. Some years after, when the king- 
dom was threatened with invasion by 
France and Scotland, Sir Richard was one 
of those merchants who surrendered a 
tenth of their property to the State, and 
for his patriotic conduct on this occasion, 
which found the usurper deserted by the 
nobles of the land, he was created a knight. 
Some time afterwards he was sent, in com- 
pany with the Archbishop of York, as a 
commissioner to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, then in arms against the govern- 
ment, to endeavour to conciliate him ; and 
although he failed in his object, Henry 
was so pleased with the Archbishop’s re- 
port of his integrity and prudence, that, 
as some say, he offered to raise him to the 
peerage. Sir Richard, however, declined 
the honour, although the following year, 
1406, he suffered himself to be a second 
time elected Lord Mayor of London, 
During this mayoralty the Earl of North- 
umberland made such a_ head, that 
Henry was obliged to take the field, and 
Sir Richard Whittington subscribed 1,U002. 
towards equipping his troops. 

At this time, by his public spirit, another 
great City improvement was effected, in 
the building of the Stocks’ Market; and 
two years after, whilst actively employed 
in the performance of his duties, he at- 
tended a great council held at Whitefriars, 
where preparations were considered for the 
King’s journey to the Holy Land, an ex- 
pedition prevented by the death of the 
King. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCV. 


During Whittington’s civic career oc- 
curred one of those outbreaks between the 
King and the Corporation, originating in 
a quarrel between a journeyman baker and 
a servant of the Bishop of Salisbury. It 
eventuated in the degradation from office 
of the Mayor and Sheriffs, the appointment 
of seventeen Aldermen by the Crown, and 
a fine of 3,000 marks. Submission, how- 
ever, and payment of the fine, put all to 
rights. The City liberties were restored, 
the king and citizens reconciled, and, as 
usual, a splendid entertainment wound up 
the quarrel, They were mulcted, how- 
ever, in an additional fine of 10,0002., 
which, perhaps, led them to concur in the 
deposition of King Richard. 

The year following the expiration of 
Whittington’s first mayoralty was preg- 
nant with great events to London and 
England—the deposition of King Richard 
II., and the ascent to the throne of Henry 
IV., a measure in which the citizens con- 
curred. 

As Alderman of the Ward of Vintry, he 
took an active part in each popular mea- 
sure. In 1389 he superintended the fes- 
tivities of a masked tournament in Smith- 
field, lately the scene of a rebel tumult. 
“Those who came in the King’s party,” 
says Fabian, “had their armour and ap- 
parel garnished with white harts, that had 
crowns of gold about their necks. Twenty- 
four thus apparelled led the horses of the 
same number of ladies by chains of gold. 
The jousts continued four days, in the pre- 
sence of the King, the Queen, and the 
whole Court, his Majesty himself giving 
proofs of his skill and dexterity. During 
the whole time open house was kept, at 
the King’s expense, at the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s palace, for the entertainment of all 
persons of distinction.” 


Whityngton’s Will.—There is still in 
the possession of the Mercers’ Company 
the original ordinances of Richard Whi- 
tyngton’s charity, headed by “A curious 
illumination, representing,” says Pennant, 
“Whittington lying on his death-bed, a 
very lean, consumed, meagre body; and 
his three executors, with a priest and 
divers others, standing by his bedside.” 
The document opens :—“ To all true people 
of Cryste that shall se or here the things 
contained in these present letters. John 
Coventre, Jenkin Carpenter, and William 
Grove, exeketers of the worthie and notabil 
merchaunt, Richard Whityngton, late 
citizen and mercer of the City of London, 
and sometime Mayre of the said citie, 
sendinge greetyng in the Lord God ever- 
lastynge.” It concludes thus: “ In wit- 
ness we have put to our seeles, gyven at 
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London, the xxj. daie of Decembre, in the 
yere of our Lord God, 1424.” 

The citizens, particularly the merchants, 
long kept the anniversary of Whitting- 
ton’s death with particularrespect. Among 
the returns of charities in the 2nd of 
Edward VI., is the following from the 
Mercers’ Company :—“ Paid yearly for 
the obitte of Master Whityngton for spicest 
brede, with spices, and whyte bread and 
butter, xls. and viijd. For pears, apples, 
pyckells, chese, ale, and wine, and the 
butler’s fee, with other things, 28s. and 
8d. For wax and ringing of bells, 2s. 
To the poor men for to offer, 13d. To the 
Lord Maier of London, 6s. 8d. To the 
three warders of the Mercers, 3/., and to 
the rent warders, 40s. To the clerk of 
the mercer, 6s. 8d., and as for priests and 
clerkes we never paid none.” 

The popular Legend of Whittington 
and his Cat.—I now come to the celebrated 
portion of the history of Whittington, 
namely, in connexion with that respectable 
and useful domestic animal the cat, with- 
out which our menage at home seems 
hardly complete; but 1 regret to have to 
demolish the celebrity of poor Puss in 
connexion with Sir Richard Whittington ; 
for historical research shews that he was 
not of poor origin, neither did he owe any 
of his riches to the prowess of the tiger’s 
miniature. 

The Clerk of the Mercers’ Company has 
in his apartment at Mercers’ Hall a por- 
trait on canvas of a man about sixty years 
of age in a fine livery-gown and black cap 
of the time of Henry VIIL., such as Yeo- 
men of the Guard now wear. The figure 
reaches about half the length of the arms 
from the shoulders; on the left hand of 
the figure is a black and white cat, whose 
right ear reaches up to the band or broad 
turning-down of the skirt of the figure; 
on the left-hand upper corner of the canvas 
is printed “ R. Whittington, 1536.” Nei- 
ther Grafton nor Holinshed say anything 
of the legendary history of Sir Richard 
Whittington; but it must havebeencurrent 
in the reign of Elizabeth; for in the first 
scene of Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Knight 
of the Burning Pestle,” (1613), the citizen 
says to the prologue, “‘ Why could you not 
be contented as well as others with the 
legend of Whittington?” The word “ le- 
gend” in this place would seem to indicate 
the story of the cat. Cats, as we know, 
fetched a high price in America when it 
was first colonized by the Spaniards. Two 
cats, we are told, were taken out, as a 
speculation, to Cuyaba, where there was 
a plague of rats, and they were sold for a 
pound of gold. Their first kittens fetched 
each thirty pieces of eight, the next gene- 
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ration not more than twenty, and the 
price gradually fell, as the colony became 
stocked with these. The elder Almagro 
is said to have given 600 pieces of eight 
to the person who presented him with the 
first cat which was brought from South 
America. 

In an interesting work, entitled, “ Po- 
pular Music of the Olden ‘lime; Illustra- 
tion of the National Music of England,” 
by W. Chappell, F.S.A., is the following: 
—“The earliest notice of ‘Turn again, 
Whittington,’ as a tune, if a mere change 
of bells may come under that denomination, 
is in Shirley’s ‘Constant Maid,’ act ii. 
scene 2, 1640, where the niece says,— 

= many churches do you mean to 

Before you die? Six bells in every steeple, 
And let them all go to the City tune, 

Turn again, Whittington—who they say, 
Grew rich, and let his land out for nine lives 
Cause all came in by a cat.’ 


A ballad was entered at Stationers’ Hall 
a few months later, then a drama on 
the same subject.” The following ex- 
tracts are from the registers of the Com- 
pany: on February 8,1604, to Thomas 
Pavior :—“ The History of Richard Whi- 
tyngton, of his low birthe, his great for- 
tune, as that was played by the Prince’s 
servants ;” and on July 6, 1605, to John 
Wright, a ballad called, “The wondrous 
life and memorable death of Sir Richard 
Whityngton, now some time Lord Mayor 
of the Honourable City of London,” and 
is contained in Johnson’s “Crowne Gar- 
land of Golden Roses,” 1612. 
Whittington’s Stone. —The GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGaZINE has many accounts of 
this stone. In September, 1824, it is 
stated that a stone, at the foot of High- 
gate-hill, was supposed to have been placed 
there by Whittington, on the spot where 
he heard Bow bells. It had a pavement 
round it, about eighteen feet in circum- 
ference. From an cld engraving of it, it 
appears that it was a small obelisk, or 
pyramid, standing on a square base, and 
surmounted by a cross, apparently of iron. 
This stone remained until 1795, when one 
S., who was parish officer of Islington, 
had it removed and sawn in two, and 
placed the halves on each side of Queen’s 
Head-lane, in the Lower-street, Islington. 
The pavement he converted to his own 
use, and with it paved the yard of the 
Blue Last public-house, (now the Marl- 
borough Head,) Islington. The parish- 
ioners expressed great dissatisfaction ; and, 
to make some amends, Mr. Finel, the 
mason, was employed to place another 
stone in its stead, and on which was 
marked “ Whittington’s Stone.” Some 
land, it is stuted, lying on the left hand 
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side in ascending the hill, and probably 
just behind the stone, is held on the tenure 
of keeping the stone in repair, and on its 
removal a new one was immediately placed 
there, of smaller dimensions, though it 
was never known by whom. 

Whittington’s stone was replaced in the 
year 1795, by Mr. Charles Wilkinson, of 
17, Highbury-place, and Mr. Horace Muck- 
ton, of Highbury-terrace. It remained 
until 1821, when another was put, and 
which was replaced in 1851 by the present 
stone. The disappearance of the stone in 
1821 caused a great stir, and several letters 
appeared in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
on the said subject. 

The “Times” paper of September 12, 
1854, gives the following account of the 
inscription :—“ A plain stone, about two 
feet high, is now erected there, which has 
chiselled on it the following brief history 
of Whityngton’s life. 

“«Whitynnton Stone. Sir R. Whityng- 
ton, thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
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$1397, Richard 2nd. 
1406, Henry 4th. 
1420, Henry 5th. 
Sheriff 1595.’ ” 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo then read a 
most elaborate paper on “ Medieval Pil- 
grimages and their Memorials,” in which 
he dealt largely in the “Canterbury Tales,” 
alleged to have been the work of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, and in the course of the reading 
introduced a collection of “ Pilgrim Signs” 
—in the shape of ancient coins—supposed 
to have been worn around the necks of 
pilgrims on their return from the scene 
of their pilgrimages. 

Professor Tennant read a paper on the 
“ Crown Jewels in the Tower of London,” 
referring especially to the crown of Vic- 
toria, in which he gave a most minute de- 
scription of its manufacture, the precious 
materials of which it is composed, and the 
cost of its production. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair closed the 
proceedings. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of this Society, July 8, 
Barry Delany, Esq., M.D., in the Chair, 
The Rev. James Graves, Hon. Sec., stated 
that he had received a letter from the pri- 
vate secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
conveying the gratifying intelligence that 
his Excellency “had much pleasure at ac- 
ceding to the request” of the Hon. Sec., 
that he should become a member and pa- 
tron of the Society. His Excellency was 
therefore elected a patron of the Society 
in the room of the late Lord-Lieutenant, 
the Ear] of Carlisle. 

Several new members having then been 
proposed and elected, the Secretary laid 
on the table a number of books and pam- 
phlets, presents from individuals and kin- 
dred Societies. 

Photographs of Clonmel, Sc. — Dr. 
Hemphill, of Clonmel, presented to the 
Society four numbers of his admirable 
photographic record of the antiquities 
and scenery of Clonmel, Cashel, Lismore, 
Holy-cross, &e., &e. These faithful and 
beautiful records excited the admiration 
of the members present, who expressed a 
hope that Dr. Hemphill would receive 
ample encouragement to continue this 
most interesting series. 

The Hon. Secretary ‘said that, having 
communicated to Captain Alcock, of Wil- 
ton, the failure of Lord Templemore’s 
agent, Mr. Knox, to carry out his engage- 
ment relative to the repair of Dunbrody 


Abbey, he (Mr. Graves) bad been directed 
by Captain Alcock to send back to him the 
ancient seal connected with Dunbrody, 
which Mr. Knox had asked for as an 
equivalent for Lord Templemore’s pro- 
posed expenditure, and which Captain A. 
had at once, in the most liberal manner, 
consented to give. Mr. Alcock said, “I 
am sorry that Lord Templemore delays 
the required repairs to those beautiful 
ruins.” 

Amongst the antiquities exhibited was 
a bronze thumb-ring of large size; it bore 
the letter “W.” crowned, and appeared 
from its workmanship to belong to the 
fourteenth century. The ring was sent 
for exhibition by Richard Long, Esq., 
M.D., Arthurstown, county of Wexford. 
It was given to him by an old lady, Miss 
Myra Devereux, whose ancestor received 
it from the last abbot of Dunbrody Abbey, 
who also was a Devereux. 

The Rev. James Graves said that Mr. 
Le Hunte, of Artramont, near Wexford, 
had shewn him an impression of a bronze 
ring with a similar device—a crowned 
“W.” The only difference in the make 
of the rings was, that that described by 
Mr. Le Hunte was corded or twisted dia- 
gonally across the hoop, whilst the cords 
or ridges ran parallel with the hoop in 
Dr. Long’s ring. It was a curious coin- 
cidence that a ring found near Wexford 
(as was the case with the ring alluded to 
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by Mr. Le Hunte) and this old family relic 
should bear the same device. Perhaps it 
bore some allusion to the initial letter of 
the town or county of Wexford. 

The Secretary then submitted to the 
meeting the following communications and 
papers :— 

On an ancient memorial cross in the 
churchyard of Collardstown, near Bally- 
more Eustace, county of Kildare, illus- 
trated by rubbings: by Sir Erasmus D. 
Borrowes. 

Ona rare variety of Irish “ ring-money,” 
preserved in his collection: by Alexander 
Colville Welsh, Esq. 
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On a sepulchral cist discovered at Ti- 
mogue, Queen’s County: by Mr. Daniel 
O’Byrne. 

On the topographical collections rela- 
tive to the county of Louth, preserved 
amongst the Ordnance papers in the li- 
brary of the Royal Irish Academy: by 
the Rev. P. O’Hanlon. 

A biography of Florence M‘Carthy, the 
head of that tribe, temp. Elizabeth and 
James I.: by Daniel M‘Carthy, Esq. 

The usual vote of thanks having been 
passed to the donors and exhibitors, the 
meeting adjourned to the first Wednesday 
in September. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


At the meeting, June 28, the Rev. R. 
Burnaby in the Chair, Mr. Thompson ex- 
hibited a drawing, by Mr. H. Goddard, of 
the hall of Leicester Castle, as it appeared 
previously to the alterations effected in 
1821, when its original appearance was 
entirely destroyed; together with a ground 
plan and details of several portions of it. 

Mr. Woodcock exhibited casts, in cop- 
per, of the great seal of King Edward the 
Confessor, the inscription on which is, 
“SIGILLVM Eapwarpr AnGioryM Ba- 
SILEI.” The word Basilei instead of 
Regis is an interesting indication of the 
knowledge and use of the Greek language 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Humphrey, in 
his book on Common Prayer, states that 
King Athelstane’s Psalter contains the 
earliest existing copy of the Nicene Creed, 
and that it is in Greek, but written in 
Saxon characters. The knowledge of 
Greek among the Anglo-Saxons points to 
the connection between the early Church 
of England and the Eastern Church. It 
shews that the Latin langnage had not 
then that exclusive possession which it 
certainly obtained in England between 
the Norman Conquest and the revival of 
learning. The fact that Christianity was 
introduced originally from the Eastern 
Church, through Gaul, and that the 
usages of the Kast (as, for instance, the 
time of keeping Easter) prevailed in Eng- 
land until the Conquest, and among the 
Anglo-Saxons even after, is well-known. 
The knowledge, therefore, of the Greek 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and of the Latin 
exclusively among the Normans, is im- 
portant. The Norman Conquest brought 
Rome, and the language of Rome, in a 
way to England, which St. Augustine’s 
mission had failed to do, although the suc- 
cession of the clergy of the previous East- 


ern Church of England had been super- 
seded by the Western missionaries. 

Mr. Neal exhibited an angel of the 34th 
year of Henry VIII, the peculiarity of 
which consists in an annulet or gun-hole 
on the side of the ship on the reverse.— 
(Folkes, pl. vi., fig. 6.) 

Mr. Gresley produced rubbings of the 
brass of St. Ethelred in Wimborne Min- 
ster, and of the inscription belonging to 
it mentioned at the last meeting as hav- 
ing been discovered during the restoration 
of the church last year, which is as fol- 
ows :— 


IN HOC LOCO QVIESCIT CORPVS SANCTI ETHELREDI 
REGIS WEST-SAXONVM MARTYRIS, 
QVI ANNO DOMINI 872: 23 DIE APRILIS PER 
MANYS PACORVM PAGANORYM OCCYBVIT. 


This inscription is upon a plate measuring 
10} by 3 inches. It differs from the in- 
scription now in the church in having no 
contractions, and also having the date 872 
instead of 873; the latter, according to 
Hutchins, being a wrong one. Leland 
says the date when he visited Wimborne 
(temp. Hen. VIII.) was 827; “ evidently 
a misprint,” says Hutchins, for 872; 
which shews that it was the inscription 
recently discovered, if either of them, 
which Leland saw. But although evi- 
dently more ancient than the present in- 
scription, the one discovered has the ap- 
pearance of being of the commencement 
of the seventeenth rather than of the six- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Gresley also exhibited some anti- 
quities discovered last year in the Minster 
and Stow Pools at Lichfield, which have 
been let dry in order to the latter being 
formed into a reservoir for the town of 
Walsall. They are now in the possession 
of C, Gresley, Esq. 
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DISCOVERY AND EXAMINATION OF A ROMAN CEMETERY, BELONGING TO THE 
UPPER EMPIRE PERIOD, AT BARENTIN, (ARRONDISSEMENT DE ROUEN.) 


DurinG the early part of last year some 
workmen, employed in grubbing the wood 
of Torterelle, discovered a number of an- 
cient vessels. The greater part of these 
were broken by their digging tools, and 
the few that escaped were collected by 
M. Lame, of Bondeville, the owner of the 
property. Notice of this discovery ap- 
peared in the journals of Rouen and Feé- 
camp, and the Abbé Cochet lost no time in 
examining the vessels in question, which 
he found to be of Roman pottery of the 
Upper Empire, and indicative of a ceme- 
tery of the early Christian period. 

On obtaining the permission of M. Lame, 
which was most politely conceded, and a 
grant of money from the Prefet de la 
Seine Inférieure, the Abbé Cochet visited 
Barentin early last June, and the results 
of his first research are briefly summed up 
in the following notes. 

The space of ground examined by M. 
Cochet is about 30 metres long, by 10 
broad=about 97 feet by 32 in English 
measure. In this strip no less than 88 
sepulchral groups were found, which con- 
sisted of 230 vessels, either of earthen- 
ware or glass. Among these were 13 
dolia, or very large earthenware vessels, 
used by the Gallo-Romans for sepulchral 
purposes since the days of the elder Pliny. 

These cremation-tombs of Barentin may 
be divided into two classes—those of note, 
and ordinary ones. These latter, as a rule, 
were composed of three vessels: that 
which contained the burnt remains of the 
deceased; an empty jar for holding the 
liquor for offerings ; and another black gob- 
let-shaped vessel, destined for libations. The 
tombs of persons of note consisted of a do- 
lium,the vast interior of which contained se- 
veral vessels ; or else a group of four or five 
vessels deposited in the earth in a casing 
of wood, tiles, or flints. ‘These groups, 
which certainly afford most interest, usually 
contained a glass urn, filled with burnt 
bones, and enclosed in an earthenware 
vessel, an earthen jar for the offerings, a 
red saucer, and a vessel of black pottery. 
Frequently, too, a drinking-glass was found 
by, or above the head, or else a glass 
phial for perfumes or scents. 

The forms of these vessels were very 
elegant, like all other products of the 
Upper Empire, but unfortunately very few 
—only 15 out of 1830—could be removed 
whole, owing to the roots and stones with 
which the site of these thickets was filled. 
These vessels, deposited near the surface, 
had been long ago broken by the pressure 


of the soil, and the rolling of carts. The 
greater part, too, were found purposely sur- 
rounded by blocks of flint, or beneath the 
roots of oaks, which rendered their re- 
moval difficult. 

The cemetery of Barentin, like the other 
cremation interments of the Upper Em- 
pire, furnished but few reliques in metal. 
M. Cochet, however, noticed some iron 
nails both inside the vessels and scattered 
around them. In the former case, these 
belonged to the wooden frame on which 
the body was burned; in the latter, to 
the chests in which the vessels were placed 
when committed to the earth. 

There was also collected a fibula of 
bronze inlaid with enamel, a ring of a size 
adapted for the finger of a young person, 
and a small iron bell, which was lying in 
one of the vessels. It is just such a bell as 
those which are hung round the necks of 
animals. Similar ones occurred in 1845 in 
the Roman cemetery of Neuville-le-Pollet, 
and in 1851 at Bois des Loges, near 
Etretat. Lastly, at the bottom of a glass 
urn, filled with burnt bones, two large 
brass coins were discovered. One of these 
is entirely defaced, but on the other we 
could read the name of Antoninus Pius, 
(138—161). This brass had been de- 
posited while quite new, and was per- 
fectly unrubbed. It agrees with the date 
of the pottery and the practice of cre- 
mation, and affords a date of the second 
century of our era to this cemetery, which 
may have originated in the first century, 
and probably did not exist longer than 
the end of the third. It is somewhat 
remarkable that all the examples of cre- 
mation in our cemeteries have afforded 
coins of either Adrian, Trajan, Antoninus 
Pius, or Marcus Aurelius. 

Another interment, which was the rich- 
est we met with here, afforded a square 
plate of bronze, of the use of which we 
are not aware, and a circular mirror of 
bronze, tinned, and pierced round with 
holes, for the purpose of attaching some 
ornamental border. This relique was un- 
fortunately broken by the country-people, 
who ransacked the interment during the 
absence of the workmen. 

Among the results of this research must 
be given the mark of the potter, Liberius, 
found on the bottom of a red cup; and 
two marks of glass-makers, observed on 
two square urns. One of these is an M 
with concentric circles round it ; the other 


is a Greek cross *}*. A similar mark oc- 
curred on a glass urn found at Luneray in 
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1827, and now preserved in the Dieppe 
Library. 

The cemetery of Torterelle, though it has 
produced but few objects fitted to adorn a 
museum, is not the less precious a mine 
for archeology, and an important point 
for ancient geography. The number of 
vessels of all sorts destroyed by the work- 
men in 1857 is estimated at not less than 
2,000. In fact, 50 ares (= almost 1} acre) 
were then cleared; and if this space be 
compared with that of the present year, it 
will be seen that there is probably no ex- 
aggeration in the above estimate. Nor is 
the spot exhausted, and M. Cochet has 
not yet made out its extent. It is then 
to be hoped that science may yet hence 
derive further revelations. 

It will perhaps be asked, where the 
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cemetery of Torterelle is situate ? to what 
period it belongs? and to what establish- 
ment it was attached? This cemetery, 
then, lies at the eastern extremity of Ba- 
rentin, just where this commune joins 
Pavilly, and Pissy-Povil. It is in a lonely 
valley, on the slope of a hill, like most an- 
cient cemeteries, and abuts on the Havre 
railway. Its date must necessarily be re- 
ferred to the first. three centuries of our 
era, but it is not so easy to determine to 
what establishment it may have belonged. 
It may, however, very probably have been 
attached to the manor of Catillon, in which 
it is enclosed. The name of Catillon is 
very ancient, and it was probably here 
that the powerful Gallo-Roman family re- 
sided, whose burial-place we have just 
discovered. 


PROPOSAL FOR THE COLLECTION OF AUTHENTIC COPIES OF MONU- 
MENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE Society of Antiquaries of London, 
not having been successful in inducing the 
government to take measures for arresting 
the destruction of funeral monuments, &e., 
desires to provide a partial remedy by esta- 
blishing a registry of all properly-authen- 
ticated copies of inscriptions; and with 
this view propose to collect such copies in 
the following manner, viz.— 

To receive all copies of monumental in- 
scriptions, authenticated to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee appointed by the 
Society for this purpose, which may be 
sent to them free of expense. 

Rubbings, photographs, engravings, 
etchings, and lithographs will be received 
as copies. Written copies should be ina 
clear and legible handwriting, and upon 
foolscap of the ordinary size. The paper 
should be written on one side only, and 
with a clear space between each inscrip- 
tion. It is indispensable that it should 
appear on the copy whether it be derived 
from the original monument, or from any 
transcript or other source. 

Such copies, and all rubbings, photo- 
graphs, &c., of monuments and monu- 
mental inscriptions, will be kept in the 
apartments of the Society in Somerset- 
house, London, or some other suitable 
place of deposit, and will be arranged and 
indexed. 

It is hoped that eventually arrange- 
ments may be made for rendering the 
index and inscriptions accessible to the 
public generally. 

The Society of Antiquaries invite the 
co-operation, not only of all their mem- 
bers, but of all possessors of rubbings, 


photographs, or other copies of monu- 
mental inscriptions, or drawings, &c., of 
monuments. It is obvious that the value 
of such a collection will mainly depend 
upon its extent and accuracy. 

Copies and communicatious upon this 
subject should be addressed to “The Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries, Somerset-house, Lon- 
don,” and it will be convenient if the 
subject of the communication be indicated 
by the word “Inscriptions” written on 
the envelope. Information respecting cu- 
rious or valuable inscriptions, especially 
if in any state of decay or danger, will be 
thankfully received. 

The Society desire to receive in like 
manner copies of inscriptions, &c., in 
churchyards as well as in churches: and 
will be particularly gratified to receive 
copies of epitaphs wherever they may ex- 
ist, whether on the Continent or in any of 
our Colonies, relating to British families. 

Copies of inscriptions will be the more 
valuable when accompanied by sketches, 
rubbings, or descriptions of any armorial 
bearings on the monument, and also by 
particulars as to the precise part of the 
church or churchyard in which they may 
be found, 

Communications respecting existing col- 
lections of inscriptions, of annotated copies 
of Weever’s “ Funeral Monuments,” Le 
Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, or other 
works of similar character, or of any county 
histories in which manuscript copies of 
such records are preserved, are also invited 
by the Society, who desire to form a gene- 
ral index of Monumental Inscriptions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


COATS OF ARMS IN ESSEX CHURCHES. 
No. VIII. 


CLAVERING HunpRED.—No. I. 


Clavering.—Berden. 


Clavering.—A large and interesting Per- 
pendicular church, with rich screen-work, 
roofs, and seats; also many monuments to 
the Barlee family, who were seated here 
for several generations. In a window of 
the north aisle are the arms of William 
Barlee, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 1683 : 
—Erm., 3 bars wavy sab. Crest, a boar’s 
head couped or, in the mouth flames 
proper. 

The two following coats of arms were to 
be seen in the clerestory windows during 
the last century, they have since disap- 
peared. 1. “Scutum Radulphi Grey, miles 
cujus ai’e pp’cietur Deus;” arg., a bend 
vert, cottized gu. 2. Langley, paly of six 
arg. vert.; imp., Ffox, per pale sab. vert, 
a cross potent arg. 

Arms on the monuments. 

I. A brass in the nave with four shields 
to Ursula, daughter of Sylvester Danvers, 
of Dauntesy, co. Wilts (by Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter of Sir John Mordaunt, 
Knt.,) and wife of Thomas Welbore, of 
Pondes, in Clavering, Gent. ; she died Dec. 
26, 1591. 

1. Welbore, Arg., a fess between 2 boars 
pass sab., armed or; imp. Danvers, 
quarterly of 19—5, 5, 5, 4. 

1. Danvers, Gu., chev. between 3 
mullets pierced or. 

2. Danvers, ancient erm., on bend gu. 
3 martlets or. 

3. Popham, Gu., 2 bars or, on chief 
of last 2 stags’ heads cabossed of 
the field. 

. Stradling, Paly of 6, arg. az., on 
bend gu. 3 cinquefoils or. 

A chevron. 

. —— 3 crosses patée, 2, 1, a file of 
3 points. 

. —— A fess between 3 crosslets. 

. ——A chevron between 3 cres- 
cents, 

9. —— Cheeky, a fess. 

. —— 3 chevrons. 

- —— Checky. 

. Daintesy, Per pale, or sab., 3 bars 
nebuly counterchanged. 

- —— A chief indented. 


14. —— 8 doves, 2, 1, a chief. 

15. —— A bend, over all a file of 3 
points. 

16. —— On a cross five martlets. 

17. —— Checky, a chief erm., a file of 
5 points. 

18. —— A fret. 

19. —— Fretty. 

Crest, a boar’s head couped sab., pierced 
by @ spear in pale or, embrued gu. 

2. Quarterly 1. Danvers; 2. Danvers, 
ancient ; 3. Stradling; 4. Daintesy ; 
imp. 1, 4, Courtenay, Or, 3 torteaux, 
2, 1, file of 3 points az., besanty; 2, 
8, Redvers, Or, lion ramp. az. 

8. Welbore, imp. 1,4, Bradbury, Sab., a 
chevron erm. between 3 buckles arg. ; 
2, 3, Rockhill, Arg., a chevron be- 
tween 3 chess-rooks sab. 

A. Quarterly, 1, 4, Bradbury; 2, 3, 
Rockhill; imp. Banson, Arg., a 
chevron between 3 goats’ heads 
erased sab. attired or. 

II. A monument with effigies near the 
chancel-arch to William Barlee, Esq., 
1619, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
and coheir of John Serle, Gent., of Bark- 
way; also his son, John Barlee, Esq., and 
Mary his wife, daughter of John Haynes, 
Esq., of Old Hall, 1633. Five shields of 
arms :— 

1. Barlee, Quarterly of 18—6, 6, 6, with 

crest as before. 

1. Barlee. 

2. Lammay, Or, a water bouget sab., 
border of last, besanty. 

8. Moyhill, Arg., on a cross az. 5 
roses or. 

4. Bellhouse, Arg., 3 lions ramp. gu., 
2, 1. 

5. Paghall, Arg., a fess sab. between 
3 crescents gu. 

6. Walden, Sab., 2 bars, and in chief 
3 cinquefoils arg. 

7. Breton, Az., 2 chevronels between 
3 mullets or, 2, 1. 

8. Norwood, Erm., a cross eng. gu. 

9. Geredot, Gu., 3 crescents arg., 
2, 1. 

10. Serle, Per pale, or, sab. 
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11. —— Barry of 8, or, gu. 
12. —— Az., 3 cinquefoils erminois, 

2, 1. 

13. —— Az., 3 escallops or, 2, 1. 
14, —— Quarterly per fess indented, 
or az. 
15. Paly of four, or, az., on fess 
gu. 3 mullets arg. 

16. Quarterly, gu., or, a bend arg. 

17. Arg., a fess between 3 boars pass. 

sab. 

18. Vert, a chevron between 3 roses 

arg. 

2 and 3. Each Barlee only. 

4. Barlee, imp. Serle, Per pale, or, sab. 

5. Barlee, imp. Haynes. 

III. A monument to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of George Oliver, Esq., of Great Wil- 
braham, co. Cambs., and first wife of 
Haynes Barlee, Esq., 1653. 

Barlee, Quarterly of 18, as before, with 
crest. 

IV. A monument to Mary, daughter of 
Edmund Turner, Gent., of Walden, and 
second wife of Haynes Barlee, Esq., 1658. 
Barlee only, imp. Turner, Az., ona fess eng. 
between 2 mill-rhinds or a lion pass. gu., 
and two crests, 1. Barlee; 2. Turner, 
A lion pass. guard gu. 

V. A monument to Haynes Barlee, 
Esq., 1696, and Mary his third wife, 
daughter of William Riddlesden, Esq. ; 
Barlee and crest, imp. Riddlesden, Arg., 
a chevron between 3 crosslets fitchée sab. 

VI. A monument to John Stephenson, 
of Hauxton, co. Cambs., Esq., and Anne 
his wife, daughter and co-heir of Henry 
Patten, Gent., of Clavering, 1741. Ste- 
phenson, Gu., on bend arg. 3 leopards’ 
faces vert ; surtout, Patten, Az., a quatre- 
foil or between 3 crescents arg. Crest, a 
leopard’s head erased reguard. vert. 

VIL. A flat stone to Richard Godfrey, 
Gent., 1699; a wreath with four hawks’ 
bells. 

VIII. A flat stone to William Jekyll, 
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Gent., 1711, A fess between 3 hinds trip- 
pant. Crest, a horse’s head couped, maned, 
and bridled. 

IX. A flat stone to William Benson, 
Esq., 1677, Arg., on chevron between 3 
goats’ heads erased sab. attired or, 3 es- 
callops of the field; imp. Groves, Erm., on 
chevron eng. gu. 3 escallops arg. Crest, 
a goat’s head erased. 

X. Two flat stones to members of the 
Benson family, each with the arms and 
crest of Benson. 

XI. Three flat stones in the churchyard, 
each with the arms of Martin, Paly of 
six, or az., on chief gu., 3 martlets or. 
Crest, a mountain cat pass. proper. 

On a hatchment, Arg., 3 bars gu., in 
chief 3 trefoils slipt sab.; a border az., 
semé of mullets arg.; impaling Or, a fess 
eng. vert between a lion pass. in chief gu. 
and three torteaux in base, 2,1. Crest, 
an arm embowed in armour, in hand pro- 
per a star of six rays or. 

Berden.—An interesting little church, 
cruciform, without aisles, and a western 
tower. In the chancel are some curious 
early Decorated remains. 

1. On an altar-tomb in the chancel are 
brasses to Thomas Thompson, Esq., and 
Anne his wife, 1607, with these arms on 
two brass shields :-— 

1. Thompson, Per fess, arg., sab., a fess 
embattled counter-embattled be- 
tween 3 falcons close, all counter- 
changed. 

2. Aldersaye, Gu., on a bend between 
two cinquefoils arg. 3 lions’ faces 
sab. 

2. On a large monument against the 
east wall of the chancel to Thomas 
Aldersaye, Esq., of Bunbury, co. 
Chester, 1598, the arms and crest 
of Aldersaye only. 

J. H. SPERLING. 


Wicken Bonant Rectory, 
June 30, 1858. 


BORDEAUX ARMOUR. 


Mr. UrBan,—The reading of the papers 
published in the GENTLEMAN’s MAGazINE 
on the “Arms, Armour, and Military 
Usages of the Fourteenth Century,” af- 
forded me the greatest pleasure, inasmuch 
as Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick’s “ Critical 
Inquiry” on the same topic is very far 
from being satisfactory. With his omis- 
sions it would be easy to fill a volume. 
Let us confine ourselves to an account of 
the arms manufactured at Bordeaux, so 
long under the English dominion, and 
which in old times supplied its masters. 


In 1358, the Infante Don Luis, brother to 
King Carlos II., caused workmen to come 
from the capital of Guienne to manufacture 
arms and armour’, a fact which throws 
light on a Close Roll of the 54th year of 
Henry III., quoted by Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
vol. i. p. 150. Near the same time, that 
is to say, at the end of the thirteenth cen- 





* Yanguas y Miranda, Diccionario de Antigue 
dades del Reino de Navarra, vol. i. pp. 59, 67° 
There is marked the price of a suit of armour of 
a Navarrese knight in 1378: a Bordeaux sword 
is charged one florin. 
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tury, an Arabian writer mentioned with 
praise the swords of Bordeaux?. 

In 1367, the Black Prince, having es- 
poused the cause of Don Pedro the Cruel, 
King of Castile, prepared for war by 
ordering a great quantity of arms to be 
made at Bordeaux :— 

** Adonges veissez 4 Burdeux 
Forger espées et coteaux, 
Cotes de ferre et bacynettes, 
Gleyves, haches et gantilettes¢.”’ 

The readers of Froissart’s “ Chronicles” 
hit very frequently upon mention of 
arms of the Bordeaux manufactory. Thus 
the good Canon of Chimay exhibits the 
actors in the combat of Thirty armed 
with short swords of this description, 
“roides et aigiies¢;” and the Lord of 
Berkeley fighting with a Bordeaux sword, 
“bonne et legere et roide assez*.” He 
speaks of sharpened spears of Bordeaux 
iron‘; of wide Bordeaux irons, sharp, 
biting, and cutting as a razor; and of 
swords forged in this town, “ dont le tail- 
lant estoit si aspre et si dur que plus ne 
pouvoits.” At last, Cuvelier gives to an 
esquire such a one “qui moult chier lt 
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cousta".” At the same epoch there was in 
Navarre one Perrin de Bordeaux, “ maestro 
de facer cainones',” To complete the 
enumeration of the arms manufactured at 
Bordeaux, we must refer to the mention 
of such daggers in a curious ballad by 
Eustache Deschamps, De la Maledicion 
sur ceuls qui requierent a faire Armes‘, 
published by the late M. Crapelet, and 
to the portrait of a knight in an old Pro- 
vencal romance, who is represented wear- 
ing “escu qui est de Bordel!.” 

What became of this manufactory I 
cannot tell at present, but it is not alto- 
gether impossible that some information 
on the subject may be preserved in the 
Archives départementales, or in the town 
muniment-room. On the other side, some 
other notices must oceur in the old Eng- 
lish records. It would be desirable to 
make all of them known, in order to 
enable some one to inerease the historical 
light we possess on the arms, armour, and 
military usages of the fourteenth century. 

I am, &e. 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL. 


MR. LUARD’S LIVES OF ST. EDWARD. 


Mr. Ursan,—My attention has been 
called to a letter of M. Michel in the GEN- 
TLEMAN’S MaGAZINE for this month, in 
which certain passages in the translation 
and glossary of the recently published 
French “ Life of Edward the Confessor” 
are pointed out as incorrect. Your sense 
of justice will, I feel confident, allow me 
to say a few words in reply. 

That there are errors in my book I can 





» Ibn-Sayd, quoted by Makkari, MS. of the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, A. F. No. 704, fol. 566. 
Cf. Géographie d’ Aloulféda, traduite par M. 
Reinaud. Paris, Imp. Nat. 1848. 4to., vol. ii. lst 
part, p. 307. 

e “The Black Prince: an Historical Poem, 
written in French, by Chandos Herald: with a 
Translation and Notes by the Rev. Henry Octa- 
vius Coxe. Printed for the Roxburghe Club. 
London: W. Nicol, Shakespeare Press, 1842.” 
4to., p. 160, v. 2,356. 

4 Les Chroniques de Sire Jean Froissart, liv. i. 
part ii. ann. 1351, chap. vii. ; edit. of the Panth. 
Litt., vol. i. p. 294, col. 2. Thomas Johnes, vol. 
i. p. 374, note, of the 4to. edition of his transla- 
tion of Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles, expresses 
his surprise that his author, ‘‘ who in general is 
so very minute in relating every transaction, 
should have omitted an account of this extraor- 
dinary engagement.” The fact is, that such an 
account is to be found in a manuscript made use 
of by the late M. Buchon, the last editor of 
Froissart. 

* Ibid., chap. xliii. ann. 1356, p. 352, col. 2. 

f Ibid., liv. iii. chap. xx. ann. 1385, vol. ii. p. 
429, col. 2. 

® Liv. ii. chap. v. ann. 1377 (vol. ii. p. 5. col. 1); 
chap. lix. ann. 1386, p. 567, col. 2. Cf. chap. xiv. 
ann. 1388, p. 405, col. 1. 


GENT. Maa. Vor. CCV. 


readily believe—and most thankful shall 
I be if any one, competent to the task, 
will point them out, especially if it be 
done in a kind spirit. The concluding 
sentence of my preface, I think, sufficiently 
expresses my feelings on this point. But 
M. Michel has evidently not seen the book 
itself, and thus manages to misrepresent 
the editor in more than one instance. Nor 
do I think that the attack comes with a 
very good grace from one who has tried 
his own hand (not at translating, but) at 
editing a small portion of this very poem 
with such very ill success as M. Michel, 
who, in the short extract he has given in 
his Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, vol. i. 
(Rouen, 1836,) has made thirteen mistakes 
in the course of 127 lines! As to what he 
or his readers could have thought the 
meaning of — 
* Si pur esclaircir mun efere,”’ (p. 119, 1. 4,) 

(1. 4,514 in my edition,) to be, I cannot 
even conjecture. But to come to my own 
supposed blunders. M. Michel finds fault 
with two words in my glossary—mairem 





h Chronique de Bertrand du Guesclin, pub- 
lished in the Collection de Doeuments inédits sur 
? Histoire de France, v. 6,017 ; vol. i. p. 322. 

i Diec. de Ant. del Reino de Navarra, vol. i, 

68 


“ Poésies morales et historiques, &c. A Paris, 

1832. 8vo. pe. 132, 133. " 

m s — de Rossillon, p. 345, lig. 8. Cf. p. 346, 
g. 9. 
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and ftoldre. The latter, he says, was coined 
by the learned compiler *, and kindly tells 
me that ¢olir is the true infinitive. Had 
M. Michel looked into my book itself, he 
would have found that I have given two 
other forms for mairem, viz. mariem and 
marien, all of which occur in the poem; and 
that ¢olir is also in its place in the glos- 
sary. Why I have inserted mairem is for 
a reason which M. Michel once thought 
satisfactory ; namely, “because I found it 
in the MS.” (which now lies before me). 
(See the Glossarial Index, p. 144, to 
* Charlemagne, an Anglo-Norman poem,” 
published by Francisque Michel. London: 
1836.) And he may find several other 
forms of this word if he will look into 
Du Cange’s Lexicon under the word ma- 
teria. As to toldre, I really am surprised 
at M. Michel’s ignorance; had he opened 
Roquefort’s Glossaire, he might have found 
the following instance of this word :— 
** Je puis confesser et asoldre 
Ce ne me puet nulz Prelas toldre.”’ 
Roman de la Rose, 11,487. 
And it is given by Burguy, Henschel, and, 
I believe, all the compilers of dictionaries 
of this language. I have given all the 
forms of the infinitive from which tenses 
are derived which occur in the poem—fol- 
dre and toler, as well as tolir. 
As to the two passages in which I am 
accused of mistranslating, I readily con- 
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fess my mistake in the word entur, which 
means “around,” (a word also in the 
glossary) ; but M. Michel manages to blun- 
der even worse than I have done, (mine is 
at least a possible version), when he says 
that ¢ur here meant “turn.” As to the 
other,— 
“* A fundement le e parfund,” 

though the translation given by M. Mi- 
chel is specious at first sight, I doubt very 
much whether it is the true one. M. Mi- 
chel, perhaps, is not aware that e may be a 
form of est, though I believe not a com- 
mon one. Another instance may be seen 
in the poem by referring to the glossary. 

One word in conclusion. The character 
of an editor’s work in such a book as mine 
can be determined only by those who take 
the trouble of reading it carefully through. 
If any one will do this, (in the way, for 
instance, of your reviewer in the June 
number, to whom I am indebted for seve- 
ral suggestions which will be of great 
value if ever an opportunity offers of mak- 
ing use of them,) I shall most gladly re- 
ceive his verdict. And, to use the words 
of Dr. Maitland, nostri melioris utroque, 
even “if the matter is to be decided by a 
casual dip, it should at least be made in 
the author’s own work.”—I am, &c., 

H. R. Luarp. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
July 9, 1858. 


THE OLD NORMAN LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Ursan, — The old Norman lan- 
guage is almost forgotten, remembered 
only in our old dictionaries, and in our 
law French dictionaries, but it is spoken 
in our Channel Islands, and in the re- 
mainder of the old duchy of Normandy, in 
more or less purity, but is fast falling into 
disuse before the prevailing English and 
French. 

I wrote the following, which was kindly 
inserted in the “Comet” and “ Star” 
Guernsey papers, in March last: in this 
I was assisted by Mons. Metivier, of 
Guernsey, and I was glad to find that he 
had published on the old Norman lan- 

ge as spoken in Guernsey. 

The following is what I wrote :— 

“OLD NORMAN LANGUAGE. 


“To THE Epiror or tHe Comet.—The lan- 
guage of ancient and loyal members of the Bri- 





* He adds, that if there be any mistake, “it 
was committed before Mr. Luard by French 
lexicographers.”” One must of course make 
all allowances for a foreigner writing our lan- 
guage; but the above is a most curious use 
of the word “‘coin,” as he himself allows that 
toldre is to be found in many books before mine 
appeared. 


tish Crown, the Channel Islands, is valuab’e in 
many respects, as it is the relic of the old Norman 
language, which is still preserved in its purity in 
some retired districts ; but the language of these 
is intermixed with the old and modern English, 
and with that odd mixture of that patois of many 
countries, Lingua Franca, adopted by the sea- 
faring men and the fishermen (French and Eng- 
lish) in the Channel Islands. Is there not a set 
of antiquaries who would form a committee to 
collect this singular language, while it can be 
collected, for it is fast wearing away? This isa 
hint which we hope will be taken by our anti- 
quaries. Perhaps the excellent bailiffs of Jersey 
and Guernsey would be presidents, and with the 
dean and clergy, and the attorney and solicitor- 
general, would form a committee on this oc- 


casion. 
“J.J. W. 


“ Stoke Newington, London, 
** March 15.” 


Mons. Metivier’s book is a curious vo- 
lume: it is in 12mo.; the following is its 
title :—“ Primes Guernesaises par un Cata- 
lan. Ex dialecto vide humanarum rerum 
inconstantiam et colligi antiquatum eam- 
que venerare. Londres: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, et Cie. Guernsey: E. Barbet.” The 
price is 5s. 6d, without the postage. 





> I see another of your correspondents has 
pointed this out, and translated it correctly. 
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It is composed of a number of narratives 
in the language; they are strongly illus- 
trative of the manners and customs of the 
people: and to this is added many curious 
and quaint engravings worthy of atten- 
tion. There is also a Glossary of fifty 


pages. 
We give an English translation of one 


of these narratives and engravings, trans- 
lated by a fair Norman lady :— 


“THE LAMENTATIONS OF DAMARIS. 


‘Oh what a noise in Fountain-street, 
Oh what lamentations I hear! 
Whether we’re silent or complain, 
They’ll soon destroy our nest of rats. 
Seventy years I've nestled close 
In my old blessed dark garret : 

It’s all over—they’ve threatened me, 
And its all owing to the States. 


“Where can I go, I and my fleas, 
My cat, and the rest of my goods? 
They must indeed have hearts of stone, 
To turn us out of our doors. 
My poor old neighbours, cost what may, 
The poor must submit to the rich. 
Happy we’d be if we were all 
In Mr. Durand’s garden-ground. 


“ Death stares us really in the face ; 
But rightly said Mr. Crepin, 
Life is only a pilgrimage, 
And ours is nearly at its end. 
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God knows that since I learn’d to walk, 
It’s seldom I've had a good feast ; 

Of good and bad I’ve had my share : 
May paradise be our rest. 


‘¢Oh! if our forefathers could look down 
From on high, and see the course of life! 
Nothing will remain; stone on stone, 
Slate and wainscot, all must go. 
Wicked they are, and to he who spurs them 


on; 
I would with pleasure him give them. 
Must not we—with anger I cough— 
Bewail our Jerusalem ? 


‘Tis said, Pride goes before a fall,— 
Yes, and we’re made to feel it ; 
Be pleased or not, ’tis all the same. 
Gentlemen, you’d have your lesson 
To a poor old creature like me: 
Draw out my poor neck ; 
Where I coul:, from the third story— 
With my neighbours speak and shake hands. 


“ Father and mother have lived here, 
Eaten their soup, and kept their house, 
And multiplied their progeny ; 

In this my blessed old corner 

My aunt Anne kept her Christmas-eve, 
Where I played when I was a child. 
You chase away that poor old thing, 
At least as if it were feet foremost. 


“J.J. W. 
** Stoke Newington, 
** June 28, 1858.” 


MODERN VANDALISM. 


Mr. Ursan,—A recent peerage case 
has drawn attention to the fact, sometimes 
denied and frequently forgotten, that the 
memorials of the dead are of value to 
others as well as the antiquary and county- 
historian. It has also been, indirectly, the 
means of exposing some very flagrant cases 
of mutilation and destruction. Mr. C. R. 
Smith and the writer in the “Morning 
Post” who signs his letter K. deserve the 
thanks, not of antiquaries only, but of all 
who inherit the gentle blood of England 
for their exposure of these modern Van- 
dals, who are— 

**Rasing the characters of our renown, 

Defacing monuments 
Undoing all, as all had never been.” 

I believe, and I think I could prove, 
that the fanatics of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries did less harm in the 
way of destroying sepulchral memorials 
than their very unfanatical successors of 
the Georgian era and the church re- 
storers of our own day. Manuscript col- 
lections of church notes and our earlier 
topographical writers demonstrate that 
when Puritanism ceased to be dominant 
in England, there existed in many a church 
complete series of sepulchral memorials 
which have now quite passed away, or are 
but represented by a few mutilated frag- 
ments. That the destruction of these re- 
cords is still going on is too well known to 


require proof; the best way to hinder this 
sacrilege is to make as public as possible 
all cases that come beneath notice. There 
are few of your readers who could not add 
to the list K. has given. 

Probably the least evil method of dis- 
posing of an old stone is to bury it under 
the flooring. This has been done in recent 
restorations very frequently. I have been 
told by the mason who laid the floor, that 
the chancel of the church of Frodingham 
(co. Lincoln) was entirely paved with 
monumental slabs, many, to use his own 
words, “so old fashioned, that the read- 
ing was in black letters like an old Bible :” 
all these, excepting one, were buried be- 
neath a new stone floor. At Bottesfird, 
near Brigg, in the same county, about the 
year 1826, a singing-gallery was erected 
in the north transept, and slabs were re- 
moved from various parts of the church 
for the supports to rest upon. Some of 
these are believed to be very old. A steel 
helmet was at the same time taken away 
by some person, by whom is not known. 

When the present church at Graying- 
ham, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, was built, 
some time during the latter part of the 
last century, it seems that every memorial 
of ancient times was swept away. The 
present building does not occupy so much 
ground as its predecessor, so that probably 
the chancel floor is yet to be found under 
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the green turf of the churchyard. In 
digging a grave where the old chancel 
stood, a slab in memory of one of the 
Plackneys was found; much mutilated, it 
is true, but still legible. I was told by an 
inhabitant of the village that portions of 
other stones were partially laid bare. 

When the old chapter-house at Durham * 
was destroyed, several inscriptions were 
found relating to the early priors; these 
were all buried under the new floor, not 
even copies being taken*®. Within the 
last three or four years the authorities of 

- the same cathedral have mutilated one of 
the finest pieces of monumental sculpture 
under their care, by cutting a groove and 
inserting glass therein to prevent a draught 
in the choir. 

Sepulchral effigies are so frequently re- 
moved from their proper resting-places 
and used as garden ornaments, that no 
one is surprised to find them in such situ- 
ations. Many cases occur to me. There 
was, for instance, in the year 1853, a stone 
figure, with the hands raised in prayer, to 
be seen in the yard of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute at Beverley. About the same time 
I remember seeing in a garden at Win- 
terton (co. Lincoln) two effigies, a male 
and a female, used to support a sun-dial. 


There is a very large figure in military. 


costume in the court outside the Scar- 
borough Museum; and about ten years 
ago there was to be seen a mutilated 
knightly figure walled in the front of a 
house in Pontefract. I do not remember 
the name of the street—it was somewhere 
near the castle. 

We are in the habit of thinking that to 
whatever danger ecclesiastical antiquities 
are exposed in the present day, at least 
Puritan iconoclasm has passed away for 
ever. It is not entirely so, however. I 
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know a gentleman who only hindered the 
curate of an adjoining parish from remov- 
ing the gable crosses from the church in 
which he officiated, by threatening him 
with legal proceedings; and I have myself 
seen cases where the destruction of eccle- 
siastical remains has seemed to proceed 
not entirely from ignorance. The follow- 
ing anecdote is somewhat to the purpose. 
At Roxby (co. Lincoln) there is in the 
south aisle a low arch of the kind called a 
founder’s arch, and in this formerly rested 
a very fine stone effigy of a priest. A 
meddling churchwarden some years ago 
removed this figure from its proper place 
into the chancel within the railings. It 
was not, however, destined to remain long 
there, for some of the principal inhabi- 
tants complained that their feelings were 
wounded by kneeling before a graven 
image when they received communion; in 
consequence, the effigy was cast into a dark 
eorner of the bell-house. I saw it there 
about four months ago, and cross-ques- 
tioned the clerk about it. He said that 
Old Sampson (this is the popular name it 
seems) was an idolatrous image, and if it 
were left to him “ he should break the thing 
with a stone hammer, and fling the bits into 
the street; but he reckoned if he did so 
he should get wrong. Great people set 
store by such things now. It wasn’t so 
when he was young.” I cautioned him to 
do nothing of the kind, but should not be 
surprised, if ever I visit that church again, 
to find that Old Sampson has disappeared. 
I have heard that the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries have under consi- 
deration a scheme for collecting copies of 
monumental inscriptions. Of its nature I 
know nothing. The matter is one of press- 
ing necessity — some fragment perishes 
daily. K. P. D. E., F.S.A. 


DESTRUCTION AND MUTILATION OF MONUMENTAL REMAINS. 


Mr. Ursay,—As you have been pleased 
in your article on the “ Destruction and 
Mutilation of Monuments in Churches,” to 
, Feprint the letter which I addressed to the 

‘editor of the “ Morning Post” on that sub- 
ject, I beg leave to send you a copy of the 
inscription from the brass plate abstracted 
from South Walsham Church, Norfolk, 
and not long since purehased by a friend 
of mine in London. I had not seen it at 
the time I wrote the letter, and made a 
slight mistake in stating that it was en- 





* For an account of this wicked sacrilege, see 
John Carter’s letters in the GeNTLEMAN’s MaGa- 


ZINE. 
» Life of Surtees, p. 357, Surtees Soc, Edition. 


graved in Old English. It is in Roman 
capitals, as follows :— 

“HERE RESTETH THE BODY OF WILLM 
POLLARD, WHO BY HIS WILL AND TESTA- 
MENT GAVE TO THIS CHURCH OF ST. LAW- 
RENCE xi, aND TO THE OTHER OF OUR 
LADY v'i, AND TO THE WHOLE TOWNE OF 
SOUTH WALSHAM XLli, TO YE VSE OF THE 
POORE FOR EVER: ALSO TO THE TOWNE OF 
woop ... sTwick vi, aNnD To SALE- 
HOUSE Vi, HE DIED OT. 10, 1605. 

“ POSUIT EI UXOR AMORIS ERGO.” 

It seems obvious that this plate is legal 
evidence of the foundation of the charities 
recorded upon it, but whether they are 
still in existence I am not aware. It is 
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conjectured to have been stolen as far back 
as the year 1827. 

I will take this opportunity of mention- 
ing that I have great reason to fear that 
the tomb of the venerable historian and 
antiquary, the Rev. John Strype, has been 
destroyed not very long since. Mrs. Og- 
borne states, in her “ History of Essex,” 
(1814), that his monument, dated 1737, 
was upon the floor of the chancel of Law 
Leyton Church. Many of the monuments 
and sepulchral slabs have lately been 
removed from their original positions— 
probably unavoidably—and I believe that 
several are lost, including that of John 
Strype. Having made, in company with 
a friend, a careful inspection of the whole 


The Shrewsbury Peerage. 
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interior of the edifice, we were unable to 
find the latter, though I should be glad to 
learn that we have overlooked it, as its 
destruction would be not merely a dis- 
grace to the parish, and to the county of 
Essex, but a national disgrace. There is 
a small stone in the wall of the south 
entrance, inscribed, 
JOHN STRIPE, 

VICAR, 

1696. 
But this is not a mortuary memorial, 
neither is it that referred to by Mrs. Og- 
borne.—I am, &c. K. 


July 14, 1858. 


THE SHREWSBURY PEERAGE. 


DEFACEMENT OF MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Finding myself alluded 
to in your last in reference to the evidence 
given before the Committee of the House 
of Lords on the Shrewsbury Peerage Case, 
perhaps a few words on the subject from 
me will not be out of place. I was cer- 
tainly surprised to find that my evidence 
touching the wilful defacement of the in- 
scription on the Bromsgrove monument 
was considered by the Solicitor-General as 
only a suggestion. The only suggestion 
that fell from me was the manner in which 
the erasure was effected. I never for a 
moment doubted, nor did I conceive a 
doubt possible, that it was otherwise than 
intentional. If not a wilful erasure for a 
particular end, what other hypothesis more 
satisfactorily accounts for its present con- 
dition ? I have heard no suggestion what- 
ever to account for the inscription being 
reduced to a level with the surface. The 
inscription in Latin on the upper verge of 
the monument is far more exposed to the 
accident of time, yet it is quite perfect, 
shewing only a few bruises, which do not 
in the least affect its legibility. The Eng- 
lish inscription, the subject of so much in- 
terest, is in a most protected situation, yet 
it cannot be read without the study of 
many hours, even by those familiar with 
the characters, and experienced in deci- 
phering such memorials. Several letters 
are altogether obliterated, and not a single 
character would be legible but for the 
accidental preservation of an obscure out- 
line, the last relic of the relievo. Let any 
one who has seen the Bromsgrove monu- 
ment, and believes that the injury is not 
the work of design, state how it was re- 
duced to its present condition. The ques- 
boat y interesting enough to be thoroughly 
sifted. 


In two visits to Bromsgrove I passed 
altogether as much as three days over the 
monument. Besides deciphering the in- 
scription, I took an impression of it, which 
to my mind presented conclusive evidence 
not only of wilful erasure, but of the 
means by which it was effected. These 
means were certainly such, or very similar, 
to what I suggested to the Committee. 
The surface has such marks as would be 
made by abrasion caused by friction of a 


-harder and rougher material than ala- 


baster. Sandstone was most likely to have 
been used ; it would be most effective, and 
any mason knows the process. 

The question derives great importance 
in connection with the preservation of our 
monuments. I believe none but those who 
have made these memorials their study 
have the slightest conception of the whole- 
sale destruction that has taken place from 
various causes. No farther back than the 
last coronation, a large portion of the brass 
of John Bishop of Salisbury was stolen out 
of Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, and I 
believe never noticed at all until I called 
attention to it. Even the conservators, if 
one can so call them, the vergers, were 
not all acquainted with the fact until I 
pointed it out: one told me he never should - 
have noticed it. This in the Abbey itself, 
the shrine of our kings. Who destroyed 
the beautiful canopy over the alabaster 
monument of John of Eltham? Not the 
Puritans. It is engraved in Dart’s His- 
tory. In fact, I quite concur with one of 
your correspondents, that more destruc- 
tion has been done during the eighteenth 
century than by the fanatics of the seven- 
teenth. I could soon swell the list already 
given of monuments injured and destroyed, 
if need be. Perhaps, however, one might 
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allude, before concluding, to the destruction 
of a church, monuments and all, at Quaren- 
don, Bucks. It would be an instructive 
lesson to some persons to pay it a visit, 
and moralize over the fragments of ala- 
baster that strew the desolated chancel. 

I would state in conclusion, that Mr. 
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Roach Smith’s transcript quite agreed with 

mine, excepting that I supplied some slight 

additions that had escaped him.—I am, &c., 
J. G. WALLER. 


68, Bolsover-street, Portland-place, 
July 13, 1858. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Geschichte von England. By REINHOLD 
Pati. Vol. V. (Gotha: Perthes).—Of 
the valuable series of Histories now in 
course of publication by Perthes at Gotha, 
the “ History of England” seems to be the 
most detailed, and perhaps, on the whole, 
the best. The first two volumes, by Lap- 
penberg, included a very thorough account 
of the Anglo-Saxon period and of the early 
Norman kings: they have been translated 
by Thorpe, and are, or ought to be, in 
general use. When Lappenberg found it 
impossible to proceed with the work on 
account of failing health, Pauli (favourably 
known in England by his “ Life of Alfred 
the Great”) undertook to continue it, and 
he has already carried the work down to 
the death of Henry VII. We hope the 
whole will be translated, partly from its 


intrinsic merit, and partly because the 
author is enabled to take a more impartial 
view than seems hitherto to have been 


possible for any English writer. The his- 
tory of our country has this advantage 
over that of other European states, that 
it possesses an epic unity in itself, like that 
of Rome in ancient times: the develop- 
ment of the constitution and the progress 
of the nation have been continuous and 
unbroken, whilst abroad the old free Teu- 
tonic constitutions everywhere began to 
perish at an early epoch, and wars of the 
deadliest nature recurred so often as to 
make progress, for long periods, impossible. 
But this advantage carries with it at least 
one disadvantage,—that our historians are 
too much interested, even in the early 
parts of the narrative, to write of them 
fairly. In politics and religion we take 
up the parties of the Middle Ages, and 
make their cause our own ; we do not feel 
that “‘Hecuba is nothing to the player.” 
Further, these writers naturally take a 
merely insular view of our history, they 
do not connect it sufficiently with the his- 
tory of the Continent; the medieval view 
of Christendom, as forming one great 
whole, has become faint. And yet the 
facts made known of late years all tend to 
correct this error. The revived study of 
architecture has shewn the simultaneity 


of the changes in Gothic, here and on the 
Continent, to have been of a wonderful 
nature, almost to be reckoned more by 
months than by years. And again, com- 
parative philology has shewn that the 
popular idea of the Norman Conquest 
having caused the destruction of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, and introduced 
a mixed tongue, half English and half 
French, was erroneous. Had Harold been 
the victor at Hastings, the Saxons would 
have gone through much the same cycle 
of changes, though perhaps not quite to 
the same extent: the analogy of the con- 
temporary changes in the dialects of Ger- 
many and the Netherlands proves it. 
The revolts of the Jacquerie and pea- 
santry, the growth of the early feeling 
against the Papacy, the influence of the 
Papacy itself, these and many other points 
shew a remarkable parallelism between 
our own and foreign history. A German 
is of course not so one-sided, and Dr. Pauli 
has had, besides, the advantage of a long 
acquaintance with England, and been able 
to study carefully the documentary sources 
of the history in the British Museum and 
Record Office. 

This fifth volume contains the history 
of the fifteenth century, the transition 
period from the middle ages to modern 
history ; a troubled time, and one peculiarly 
perplexing to the historian, as all transi- 
tion periods are. The acuteness and power 
of historical judgment, which has done so 
much to elucidate the fortunes of Greece 
and Rome, have been rarely applied to 
modern history, more rarely still to that 
of England; and no part of it requires 
a writer possessing the power of criticising 
evidence more than the fifteenth century. 
It is a century of problems for the en- 
quirer: Horace Walpole’s doubts as to 
Richard III. are but a specimen of what 
recurs throughout. Was Richard II. mur- 
dered, or did he escape from prison ? Why 
did the Percies rebel against Henry IV.? 
Why did Warwick quit the cause of York 
for that of Lancaster? Was either Lam- 
bert Simnel or Perkin Warbeck related to 
Edward IV.? These and other questions 
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have not been thoroughly cleared up by 
investigation as yet, and some of them, 
perhaps, never will. The fifteenth century 
was a period of transition in almost every 
respect: the age of chivalry comes to an 
end, and what have been called “the 
times of policy” begin. Froissart, the 
historian of chivalry, suddenly breaks off 
his narrative with the death of Richard 
II.,—“ How Richard died, and by what 
means, I could not tell when I wrote this 
chronicle ;” and his last words are a lament 
over the fall of “that noble House of Ed- 
ward III.” Gothic ‘architecture passes 
into the last stage of the Perpendicular 
period. The Latin chronicles cease, and 
English narratives, though of a somewhat 
rude kind, begin to appear. The war of 
principles, both in politics and religion, 
begins. The hierarchy, indeed, win their 
last victory in the suppression of the Lol- 
lards ; but printing, gunpowder, the dis- 
covery of America, the revival of the Greek 
language, awake a spirit of enterprise and 
enquiry which nothing can keep under any 
longer. The dictatorship of Rome, highly 
beneficial during the early part of the 
middle ages, draws to its natural conclu- 
sion with the growth of strong nation- 
alities everywhere; the man begins to 
throw off the leading-strings, so useful to 
the child. War is no longer the encounter 
of knights who have taken the vows of 
chivalry, sanctioned by the Church; neither 
mailed knight, nor the famed English 
archery can stand before the new artillery. 
So, again, the mysteries performed under 
direction of the Church begin to be disused, 
and the germs of the Elizabethan drama 
begin to appear. In a summary of some 
forty pages at the end of the volume our 
author has given a very interesting sketch 
of the times, the quotations in the notes 
being especially striking, shewing the na- 
ture of the period, in each case, as being 
one of transition. It has been remarked 
of it that its writers shew themselves 
quite unconscious of the coming revolu- 
tion in the next age, and it is still more 
curious that they are not well acquainted 
with the character of the past history ; 
that, in fact, the middle ages had forgotten 
what they themselves once were; the for- 
getfulness of old age had come upon them 
before by their death. 

What may be called the popular no- 
tion of English history began with the 
Elizabethan chroniclers, and many of 
them were consequently embalmed in 
never-dying poetry by Shakespeare, and 
they are of course repeated by our histo- 
rians down to Hume inclusively. In fact, 
Hume was unable to resist a good story, 
and many are the myths which he has 
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made household words among us. The 
great sceptic appears to have the power 
of swallowing everything wonderful in 
history. Who does not know how Edgar 
extirpated the wolves through England, 
though they are known to have been not 
uncommon down to Elizabeth’s time. And 
all about Edgar and Elfrida, though Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury tells us that these 
stories came out of ballads, and were not 
historical, (“infamias quas post dicam ma- 
gis resperserunt cantilene.”) And how 
Edward the First massacred the Welsh 
bards; which veracious fact, unknown to 
any contemporary writer, rests on the 
history of a Welsh family, written several 
centuries afterwards. It is hardly credi- 
ble that any one should state such an event 
as a fact, with no other reference in its 
support except “Sir J. Wynne, p.15.” If 
we compare Dr. Pauli’s history with that 
of Hume, we shall see at once the great 
advance made during this century in his- 
torical tact and discrimination. All the 
details in the former are both fuller and 
far more correct: thus, as to the cause 
why the Percies revolted against Henry 
the Fourth, Hume confounds the Earl 
of March (who was a child and a pri- 
soner at Windsor) with his uncle, Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, and thinks the King 
had no right to prevent the Percies from 
allowing Douglas and other eminent Scot- 
tish prisoners to ransom themselves, 
though this was a common practice with 
Edward the Third. Pauli shews, from 
the proceedings of the Privy Council, that 
Henry was deeply in debt to the Percies 
for their services on the Marches, and 
shewed little intention of discharging any 
of his obligations: this, and the refusal to 
let them ransom Mortimer, seem the chief 
causes. In the discussion of the charges 
against Richard II. before Parliament, 
Hume devotes a couple of pages to a 
speech of Merks, Bishop of Carlisle, in 
favour of the King. The speech is a dis- 
course on passive obedience, composed by 
Hayward in the time of James the First, 
and is of far less value than any of the 
fictitious speeches in Livy ; but Hume has 
added many further touches to it! It is 
unfortunately not true that Henry the 
Fifth shewed magnanimity to Judge Gas- 
coigne, for he dismissed him from office 
at once on his accession; and it unfortu- 
nately is true that Henry tarnished his 
fame by his cruelty in hanging his prison- 
ers before Montereau, in order to make 
the governor surrender the place, just as 
the Black Prince stained the close of his 
life by the massacre of Limoges. The 
Scotch historian, of course, gives the 
former story, but does not mention these 
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two facts. We willingly allow that fic- 
tion is pleasanter than history. After 
all, we are sorry not to believe that 
Eleanor sucked the poison from the 
wound of Edward the First, though it 
may come only from some Castilian bal- 
lad; and history attributes a partial cure 
to the physicians, and says the wound 
broke out again after his return. Hume, 
in fact, never examines critically into the 
sources of the history, and there is reason 
to doubt whether he had read some of the 
authors whom he quotes. Nothing shews 
more clearly than this the great supe- 
riority of Gibbon over the Scotch writers 
of the time: the few pages which Gibbon 
gives to the history of the Saxons are in- 
comparably more valuable than Hume’s 
third of a volume. Gibbon once had the 
idea of drawing up a critical account of 
the authorities which he had used for his 
history, and his not having done so is a 
great loss to us. Pauli has done this very 
carefully for English history. An appen- 
dix of twenty-five pages to this volume 
discusses the authorities for the fifteenth 
century, whether histories or documents. 
Some of the points examined are very 
curious; for instance, as to the genuine- 
ness of the “ History of Edward V. and 
Richard III.” attributed to Sir Thomas 
More. Hume examined no documentary 
evidence ; and his carelessness, as to valu- 
able authorities, is provoking. Thus he 
only gives, in a note, a short account of 
the autobiography of James II., of the 
second-hand adaptation of which Macau- 
lay has made such use, while the original 
has perished. 

Further, Pauli in stating the facts com- 
prehends the ideas of the times, whereas 
Hume gives us nothing but eighteenth- 
century reflections on the conduct of kings 
and priests, and has no notion either of 
the English constitution, or of the influ- 
ence of the ideas of the “Holy Roman 
empire” and the unity of the Church. 
He could not have comprehended how any 
English chronicler should go on dating by 
the years of the German emperor, “sem- 
per Augustus,” down to the end of King 
John’s reign,—“ from this time forward 
our annotation shall be after the reign of 
the kings of England, for the empire in a 
manner ceased here.” Lord John Russell’s 
speech at Bristol on the study of history 
stated Hume’s errors (crimes against his- 
torical truths is the more correct name) 
very well. What can be said of a writer 
who asserts that the constitution of Eng- 
land in the middle ages “resembled that 
of Turkey?” Madame de Staél’s pointed 
remark hit the exact truth: “It was not 
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liberty, but despotism, that was a new 
thing in Europe.” 

Our English labourers in the good cause, 
however, have made the way smooth, and 
Pauli is much indebted to Lingard, Sharon 
Turner, Sir H. Nicolas, Sir H. Ellis, and 
others ; and we fancy he has made good use 
of Knight’s “ Pictorial History of Eng- 
land,” by Craik and Macfarlane, in not a 
few places. He has not been able, how- 
ever, to use the recent publications of the 
revived Record Commission, which add 
several curious statements to what was 
known before. One of them gives us a 
genuine Anglo-Saxon view of Godwin and 
Harold versus Edward the Confessor. Our 
ordinary history, being taken from har- 
monized sources, speaks of Edward for- 
giving Earl Godwin; the new account 
speaks of Godwin forgiving Edward, 
and compares the former to David and 
the latter to Saul! Another gives a cu- 
rious notice of Henry the Fourth’s death- 
bed, which would have told well in Pauli: 
* At his death, as was reported of full sad 
men, certain lords stered (i.e. urged) his 
confessor, friar John Tille, Doctor of Di- 
vinity, that he should induce the King to 
repent him and do penance in special for 
three things: one for the death of King 
Richard; the other for the death of Arch- 
bishop Scrope; the third for the wrong 
title of the crown. And his answer was 
this: for the two first points I wrote 
unto the pope the very truth of my con- 
science ; and he sent me a bull with abso- 
lution, and penance assigned which I had 
fulfilled. And as to the third point, it is 
hard to set remedy; for my children will 
not suffer that the regalie go out of our 
lineage.” 

Our author complains in his preface of 
the archives and documents in London 
being all brought together and rearranged, 
as for a long time this will cause confusion 
in the references, and difficulty in finding 
any particular document. It is a pity to 
lose the “old reference, as it were hallowed 
by time, ‘ex Turri Londinensi,’ used ever 
since the days of Selden and Prynne; nay, 
further, since Leland and Camden, by all 
enquirers into the sources of English his- 
tory.” He does not seem to like the plan 
of the new publications of the Record 
Commission being brought out by separate 
editors without any well-arranged general 
plan. But we think the objection will 
not prove much of a practical difficulty, 
and are glad to get the documents as we 
can. The letter of the Black Prince from 
Bordeaux, and many letters of kings and 
statesmen never yet used by any historian, 
will be no slight gain to our knowledge of 
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what is the real history of England ; and if 
Dr. Pauli does not himself translate his 
work, we trust Mr. Thorpe, or some one 
else, will do so, and incorporate any fresh 
material that may be discovered. 


Remains of a very ancient Recension of 
the Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown 
in Europe. Discovered, Edited,and Trans- 
lated by W1t11aM CURETON, D.D., F.R.S., 
Hon. D.D. of the University of Halle, &c., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, and Canon of Westmin- 
ster. (London: John Murray. 4to. Pre- 
face, xcv. pp. ; Translation, 87 pp.; Syriac 
text, 157 pp.)—The treasures which Dr. 
Tattam brought from the Nitrian Lake 
are of a very peculiar kind. The MSS. 
themselves are of a very great antiquity, 
and they have already restored to us 
one lost treatise of a celebrated author. 
The Theophania of Eusebius, after being 
lost to the world for about fourteen cen- 
turies, reappeared in a foreign dress, and 
although its value is comparatively small, 
it is still a very remarkable instance of the 
manner in which lost treasures may be 
found, and gives us hopes that treatises of 
more value may hereafter come to light. 
With regard to the testimony of Syriac 
translations to the genuineness of the re- 
mains of antiquity which we possess at 
present, there arise several questions to 
the solution of which a better acquaintance 
with these MSS. is absolutely necessary. 
By degrees we shall become more familiar 
with the manner in which Syriac trans- 
lators treat the authors whom they trans- 
late, whether they abridge them or curtail 
them, and whether they are accurate in 
their translation of those passages which 
they do not abridge. Until we know 
something in regard to these points, the 
testimony of Syriac translations will al- 
ways remain in a kind of literary quaran- 
tine. And we are disposed to lay much 
stress upon this enquiry, for, on the whole, 
our impression is by no means favourable 
to these translations. ‘There are certainly 
among those which we have already exa- 
mined grounds for great caution. There 
is a sort of laxity about the rendering 
which seems to indicate a habit of mind 
entirely alien from critical accuracy. Every 
new publication, therefore, of Syriac works, 
presents a double advantage. Besides its 
own intrinsic value, it enables us to judge 
better of the nature of the literature to 
which it belongs. For this reason, we 
hail the appearance of every new Syriac 
publication with deep interest; and we 
now proceed to give some account of the 
present volume. 
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In the first place, it is a splendid volume, 
as far as outward appearances are concerned 
—a large quarto, splendidly, though not 
very accurately printed. The type, founded, 
we believe, by Dr. Cureton’s directions, 
(either for this or for a former work,) is 
admirable, and forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the reading of the earlier Syriac 
MSS., as it imitates the form of the let- 
ters in which they are written. In Syriae 
MSS. of a later date the square forms be- 
gin to supersede the rounded letters, while 
at a still later date a round and flowing 
form re-appears, but with a very different 
form of letter. The square form may be 
seen in one of Adler’s plates, (republished 
in Tychsen’s Ei: tale Syri ») in 
which a facsimile of a page of the Jeru- 
salem version of the New Testament is 
engraved. The later and more flowing 
form is. seen to perfection in the splendid 
MS.of Abilfarage, in the Bodleian Library: 
that resembles rather more nearly the 
usual form of Syriac type ; but perhaps the 
Roman types used in Assemani’s Biblio- 
theca Orientalis exhibit a closer confor- 
mity to the Oxford MS., and others of the 
same age. 

The volume consists of the Syriac text 
of portions of the Gospels, a translation 
of these fragments, and a preface ex- 
tending to 95 pages, and comprising a 
considerable number of critical remarks 
upon the text—both the Syriac text and 
the Greek text—which it is supposed to 
represent. 

The MS. itself was brought from the 
Nitrian Lake, and when Dr. Cureton exa- 
mined it he found that it was a perfect 
copy of the four Gospels, but that it was 
made up from three different MSS., all of 
eonsiderable antiquity, with certain leaves 
inserted to fill up Jacune. One of these 
ancient MSS, appeared of far greater an- 
tiquity than the others. It was, in fact, 
the principal MS., and portions had been 
taken from the other MSS. to supply its 
deficiencies. This principal MS. was of 
the fifth century, and it had been written 
without any marks of the Canons of Am- 
monius or any other divisions. The other 
MSS. were of the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries, and contained references to the Canons 
of Ammonius, &c., at the bottom of each 








Dr. Cureton very properly separated 
these MSS., and placing the oldest portion, 
consisting of about 80 leaves, (to which 
two pages have subsequently been added,) 
he threw the remainder into a supple- 
mentary volume. These two volumes are 
bound in russia, and form 14,451 and 
14,451 * of the Add. MSS. of the British 
Museum. That marked 14,451* contains 
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the remains of the ancient MS. of the fifth 
century. 

Dr. Cureton has printed some chrono- 
logical notices found in the volume. They 
are as follow :— 

**Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. In 
the year 1533 of the Greeks (a.p. 1221), the books 
belonging to the convent of the Church of Dei- 
para of the Syrians were repaired, in the days of 
the presidency of the Count our lord John, and 
Basil, the head of the convent, and our lord Joseph 
the steward. May God in his mercy grant to 
them and to all the brethren a good reward. 
Those with whom he has communicated in word 
or in deed, may God spare them, and the dead 
belonging to them, through the prayers of the 
mother of God, and of all the saints continually ! 
Amen. Whoso readeth in this book, let him 
pray for the sinner who wrote this.” 

This inscription is found on the last 
leaf of the book, which also contains some 
verses of St. Luke’s Gospel in the same 
hand. We suppose Dr. Cureton means 
that these verses were written to supply 
a deficiency existing at that time. 

On the first page of the leaf of the 
volume (14, 451*,) the following inscrip- 
tion occurs in a more ancient hand :— 

*“‘This book belonged to the Monk Habibai®, 
who presented it to the holy convent of the 
Church of Deipara, belonging to the Syrians in 
the desert of Seete. May God, abounding in 
mercies and compassion, for the sake of whose 
glorious name he set apart and gave this spiri- 
tual treasure, forgive his sins, and pardon his 
deficiencies, and number him among his own 
elect in the day of the resurrection of his friends, 
through the prayers of all the circle of the saints. 
Amen. Amen, 

**Son of the living God, at the hour of Thy 
judgment spare the sinner who wrote this !”’ 


This is all that we learn from the in- 
scriptions in the volume of its own history. 
All besides must be gathered from the 
character in which the MS. is written, 
and the other marks of antiquity which 
it exhibits. It is probably of the fifth 
century. A facsimile is given of a por- 
tion of St. Luke. The readers of Syriac 
will recognise at once the great antiquity 
of the character. They may compare it 
with the facsimile given in Adler’s Exami- 
ration of the Syriac versions, tab. i., where 
a specimen is given of a MS, the in- 
scription of which states it to have been 
finished A.D. 548 ; while a later inscription 
testifies that it was bound again in the 
convent; of the Deipara, in the desert of 
Scete, a.D.1081. Our readers will re- 
mark that these two MSS., one of which 
is in the Vatican and the other in the 
British Museum, both came from the 
same desert and from the same convent. 
The first was brought, no doubt, by As- 





* Habib, we rather believe, not Habibai. 
This was remarked to us by a learned foreigner 
before we had seen the MS. 
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semani, to Rome, the other by Archdeacon 
Tattam, to London. 

We have now fully described the vo- 
lume, and we may be expected to say a 
few words as to its critical importance. 
We deem its testimony in regard to the 
original text of the New Testament to be 
utterly insignificant, although Dr. Cure- 
ton most strangely fancies that in St. 
Matthew the MS. was translated from 
an Aramaic original! We are persuaded 
that this supposed Aramaic original never 
existed, and we see nothing whatever in 
the few feeble proofs on which Dr. Cureton 
rests his belief. The examination of the 
text followed by this MS. shews that, 
like the versions executed in Syria, it ap- 
pears to have many peculiarities, which 
are found in the older Latin versions and 
in the Codex Beza. 

The MS. appears to us to indicate either 
a Peshito with variations, or a version 
which is in great measure the same as 
that which the Peshito, as now printed, 
exhibits, but in a different stage. We 
mean to say, that the same version is 
the basis of this and of the Peshito, but 
that this MS. exhibits a text of that 
version which had not received the cor- 
rections which are incorporated in the 
Peshito, although perhaps the transcriber 
may have made sume of his own. The 
variations which it exhibits from the text 
of the Peshito are very numerous, e.g. in 
the first chapter of St. Matthew a care- 
ful collation indicates no less than thirty- 
nine variations, some of them very trifling, 
but others rather important: sometimes 
a mere copula, or the conjunction dolath, 
is omitted. These are very trifling changes; 
but sometimes the whole expression is 
varied ; as, for instance, in Matth.i., where 
“he lived purely with her” is substituted 
for “he knew her not.” We mention this 
as an instance of one class of variations 
which we find in this MS. from the Pe- 
shito. We find also that it frequently 
uses a different form of the same Syriac 
word, and occasionally, without any great 
change in the word, alters the turn of 
the sentence. Now all these peculiarities 
render the MS. valuable to any Syriac 
student who desires to know intimately 
the history of the Peshito version. It 
seems to stand somewhat in the same 
relation to the Peshito as the Bishops’ 
Bible does to our authorized translation, 
though the variations’ between the Syriac 
translations are usually not so great as in 
the English. 

We have now given an account of this 
MS., which will sufficiently shew its im- 
portance to Syriac scholars, and on this 
account we are happy to offer our thanks 
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to Dr. Cureton for the assistance which 
the publication of this volume affords to 
such studies. We regret that he has 
mixed up with his notes a variety of 
questions regarding the original text of 
the Greek New Testament. We have 
no hesitation in expressing our opinion 
that its testimony on this subject is of 
no manner of real importance, and we 
feel sure that, if Dr. Cureton spends more 
time and labour in attempting to esta- 
blish any claim of this sort on the part 
of the MS. he has now edited, his labour 
must necessarily end in disappointment. 


The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by 
Wma. Epmonpstoune Ayrtoun, D.C.L., 
Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cava- 
liers.” 2 vols. post 8vo. (Blackwood and 
Sons.) — When we consider the value 
of the early Scottish ballad-poetry, and 
the rarity of the collections, we can but 
welcome the appearance of the two little 
volumes which now lie before us: they 
are nicely printed, rather cheap, and ad- 
dressed to the general reader, who will 
find in them both instruction and plea- 
sure, and to the scholar, but we fear 
that he will not be equally satisfied. 

In an Introduction, which does not oc- 
cupy fewer than eighty pages, the editor 
begins by making an apology for not 
having attempted in any way to restore 
the text of his ballads, and as a voucher 
produces Motherwell’s authority, which, 
in such a matter, must undeniably be re- 
garded as of weight. We are not far 
from adopting Dr. Aytoun’s views; but 
if he does not give more than one version 
of the same ballad, and if, in most in- 
stances, it is nearly impossible to record 
the various readings, why did he not 
point out the collections in which the 
same ballad has been printed? Suppose 
that “ Hugh of Lincoln” were followed by 
such indications as “ Percy’s Collection, 
Lond., 1823, vol. i. p. 153; Gilchrist’s, 
vol. i. p. 210; Jamieson’s, vol. i. p. 139; 
Pinkerton’s, vol. i. p. 75; Motherwell’s, 
p- 51; Egerton Brydges’ Restituta, vol. 
i. p. 381,” or that at the end of the ar- 
gument to “Hynde Horn,” it was men- 
tioned that this ballad was printed by 
Cromek, vol. ii. pp. 204—210, by Kin- 
loch, pp. 135—144, by Motherwell, pp. 35 
—43, by Buchan, vol. ii. pp. 268—270, 
nobody would regard it as a pedantic 
luxury. And some readers would have 
been glad to know that on the subject 
of the former ballad a monograph was 
published in France +, and that the latter 





* Hugues de Lincoln, recueil de ballades anglo- 
normande et écossoises relatives au meurtre de cet 
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is fully illustrated by a large book printed 
in the same country, but at the expense 
and for the use of the Bannatyne Club, 
of Edinburgh °. 

P. xix., Dr. Aytoun very judiciously re- 
marks that in almost every country of 
Europe the remains of the old national 
poetry have been carefully brought to- 
gether and consolidated; and he quotes, 
though very superficially, the Spanish, 
German, Danish, and Swedish collections. 
“TIT am given to understand,” he says, 
“that the old Sclavonic poetry has been 
preserved and edited with equal care; 
but of that 1 cannot speak from my own 
knowledge,” &c. The confession is a 
very candid one; but surely he might 
without much trouble have learned some- 
thing about the Servian piesme collected 
by Vuk Stephanovitch Karadshitch, and 
translated into German by Talvi, (i.e. 
Therese Albertine Louise von Jacob ¢,) 
now Mrs. Robinson, the author of the 
“ Historical View of the Languages and 
Literature of the Slavic Nations,” pub- 
lished at New York in 1840. Dr. Aytoun 
may be forgiven for not mentioning the 
minstrelsy of the Basque border, printed 
last year at Bordeaux’; but hardly for 
omitting the Barzas-Breiz, or the popu- 
lar songs of Britain, already twice pre- 
sented to the public by M. Hersart de la 
Villemarqué. 

From p. xxi. Dr. Aytoun sketches the 
literary history of the Scottish ballad- 
poetry, too briefly to save the curious 
reader from having recourse to Eduard 
Fiedler’s work *; and after having named 
most editors of the effusions of the Scot- 
tish musa pedestris, he speaks of John 
Barbour, of Andrew of Winton, and of 
Henry the Minstrel, commonly called 
“Blind Harry.” Every one knows, and 
Dr. Aytoun does not fail to quote, the 
passage where John Mair says that the 
old rhymer, whose famous poem of “ Wal- 
lace” long enjoyed a high degree of popu- 
larity in Scotland, had founded it on 
popular stories‘; but he does not venture 





enfant, commis par les Juifs en MCC LY. 
et Londres, 1834. §Svo. 

b Horn et Rimenhild, recueil de ce qui reste 
des poémes relatifs a leurs aventures, composés en 
Srangois, en anglois et en écossois, &c. (Paris, 
1845. 4to.) 

e Volkslieder der Serben. (Halle und Leipzig, 
1835. 2 vols. 8vo.) Already, in 1827, had Dr. 
Bowring translated most of these songs, and he 
published them that year in one volume, 12mo., 
under the Servian title of Narodne Srpske 
Piesme. 

4 Te Pays Basque, sa population, sa langue, 
ses meurs, sa littérature et sa musique. 1 vol., 
8vo. 

e Geschichte der volksthiimlichen Scottischen 
Liederdichtung. (Zerbst, 1846, 8vo.) 

* Johann. Major, de Gestis Scotorum, p. 169; 
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to assert that they were also most pro- 
bably in rhyme, similar to those which, 
according to an old manuscript of Fordun, 
had been composed on the same hero both 
in Scotland and in Frances. They were 
undoubtedly ballads, the recovery of 
which would be of the greatest value, as 
well as of “certane dispitfull and sclan- 
darus ballates,” complained of by Henry 
VIIL., and mentioned in a letter directed 
by his nephew, James V. of Scotland, to 
Robert Holgate, bishop of Llandaff, and 
president of the North parts of England *. 

Having reached the time of King James 
L., the learned Professor speaks at length 
of the literary attainments of this prince ; 
but he does not say a single word on his 
musical skill, which is mentioned in very 
high terms by Tassoni', nor does he after- 
wards seem to be aware of the existence 
of Edward Barry’s thesis, Sur les Vicis- 
situdes et les Transformations du cycle 
populaire de Robin Hood*, a very valu- 
able tract, in which he would have found 
a great deal of information on this subject. 

Such remarks, if prolonged, might be 
tedious, and the editor of the “ Ballads of 
Scotland” might object that he did not 
intend to write a learned work ; but if so, 
why did he quote at length so many en- 
tries relating to the Scotch minstrels of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ? 
Certainly we will not complain of his 
liberality in this respect, and as a proof 
of our sincerity, we will point out to him 
the “deux hommes, joueurs de guiternes, 
du pays d’Escosse, qui vont par pais por- 
tans nouvelles de la destruetion des ‘T'ures,” 
who visited the court of Charles, duke of 
Orleans !. 

Of the old Scotch minstrels, the most 
celebrated is certainly Thomas the Rhymer, 
the hero of a ballad republished by Prof. 
Aytoun, vol. i. p. 26. To ascertain who 
this Thomas was, much has been done by 
Sir Walter Scott; but nobody thought of 
identifying him with Thomas Citharist, 
mentioned 1309, in a roll of Robert I. of 
Scotland, which Prof. Aytoun ought to 
know, as Gilbert de Aytoun is named a 
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little below™. Nor did the editor of the 
“ Ballads of Scotland” think of suggesting 
that “Kemp Owain,” the hero of a very 
singular ballad printed vol. ii. p. 179— 
181, might possibly be the “Owain Miles” 
of an old poem so ably edited by Mr. 
David Laing*, and forming part of a collec- 
tion of ditties pertaining to this pilgrim 
to St. Patrick’s purgatory. 

We could have enlarged these remarks ; 
but as Dr. Aytoun considers as “some- 
what onerous” the task which he under- 
took of editing the “ Ballads of Seotland,” 
it would not be fair to shew that his book 
is not elaborate enough. As it is, it deserves 
praise, and will be suffieient for readers 
who desire no more than an entertaining 
work and general information; although, 
unlike Ferdinand Wolf’s Flor y primavera 
de Romances, it is not framed upon such 
principles of philology and sound erudi- 
tion as we and many more could have de- 
sired. 


Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, 
Numismatic, and Paleontographic, of the 
late James Prinsep, F.R.S., Secretary to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal; to which 
are added his useful Tables iilustrative of 
Indian History, Chronology, Modern Coin- 
ages, Weights, Measures, ¥c. Edited, with 
Notes and additional matter, by EpwaRp 
Tomas, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
In 2 vols. (London: John Murray.)— 
Merely to go through these two handsome 
volumes, and to give anything like an in- 
telligible notion of their contents, would 
occupy half a magazine, but we are un- 
able to devote so much space to them, and 
besides, fear that if we did so, the patience 
of our readers would be exhausted before 
they had got through two pages ; we shall 
therefore, under these circumstances, con- 
tent ourselves by giving some indication 
of their contents, and leave it to others 
morg-deeply interested in Oriental stu- 
digs to dig deeper into the mine thus 
opened. 

Mr. James Prinsep, we are informed in 
the memoir prefixed, was the son of Alder- 
man Prinsep, an eminent East India mer- 
chant, who sat in Parliament for some 
years for the borough of Queenborough ; 
and being intended for the profession of 
an architect, was at the age of fifteen 
placed under the late Mr. Pugin, but owing 
to the failure of his eyesight, this design 
was abandoned. He next studied chemis- 
try, and after spending some time in the 
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Assay-office of the Royal Mint, was ap- 
appointed assistant to the Assay Master of 
the Calcutta Mint, from which post he 
soon rose to be Assay Master of the Be- 
nares Mint, and eventually to be Assay 
Master at Calcutta, a post which he re- 
tained up to the period of his decease in 
1840. During his second residence at 
Calcutta, Mr. Prinsep became connected 
with the Royal Asiatic Society. He had 
long been connected with a publication 
called ‘‘ Gleanings in Science,” which after 
awhile merged in the “ Journal of the Asi- 
atie Society.” In conducting the new 
journal he was led to devote much time 
and attention to the study of Indian an- 
tiquities generally, but more especially to 
the older eoinage of the Peninsula. An- 
other subject to which he also paid much 
attention was the inscriptions on the 
pillars of Delhi and Allahabad, inscrip- 
tions that had defied the ingenuity of Sir 
W. Jones, but which he deciphered and 
found to contain edicts of the date of the 
third century, B.C. 

The first volume consists of essays on 
Persian, Bactrian, Hindu, Ceylonese, and 
other Eastern coins, extracted from the 
“ Asiatic Journal,” illustrated with a large 
number of clearly executed engravings. 
The second volume, also very copiously il- 
lustrated, commences with an essay upon 
the application of the early Bhilsa alpha- 
bet to the Buddhist group of coins—coins 
that had remained sealed until the dis- 
covery of the alphabet by Mr. Prinsep. 
Next we have some dissertations upon the 
Bactrian and other alphabets, followed by 
a descriptive coin catalogue. 

The second part of the volume is occu- 
pied with the “ Useful Tables,” which ex- 
tend to more than three hundred pages. 
The first are connected with the monetary 
systems of the East, describing the value, 
weight, and assay, of various ancient and 
modern coins, with tables of assay, pro- 
duce, and exchange, and of British Indian 
weights and measures; next, Indian chro- 
nological tables, some of which we may 
recommend to almanac makers and com- 
pilers of dictionaries of dates for transfer 
to their pages; and, lastly, some genealo- 
gical tables dating from a period long be- 
tore the creation of the world down to the 
present time, and includes not only vari- 
ous dynasties of Hindostun, but also those 
of the Celestial Empire, Thibet, Japan, 
Tartary, Persia, and many other less known 
countries. 

Like many other laborious works, the 
two volumes contain scarcely a passage 
that we can transfer to our own pages, but 
we cannot conclude this notice without 
expressing our admiration of Mr. Prin- 
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sep’s industry, a quality possessed to the 
same extent by but few Anglo-Indians. 


A History of the so-called Jansenist 
Church of Holland ; with a Sketch of its 
earlier Annals, and some Account of the 
Brothers of the Common Life. By the Rev. 
J. Mason Neatz. (Oxford: J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.) —Considering the similarity 
in many points between the two Churches, 
it is surprising how little is known by 
English Churchmen respecting the history 
of the Jansenist Church in Holland. A 
Church having all the elements of a true 
succession, protesting against the errors of 
Rome, continuing to our day, and perse- 
euted withal as it has been, it has, not- 
withstanding, excited less interest than 
most of those contemptible sects holding 
doctrines repulsive to all believers in the 
truth of revelation. We are therefore 
under some obligation to Mr. Neale for 
drawing attention to this body, and should 
have been under greater obligation still 
if he had taken the trouble to compile his 
History in the ordinary form, instead of 
printing his essays on the subject and call- 
ing the collection “ History.” 

The first essay brings before us St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, one of those noble-hearted 
men who rose superior to the influence 
surrounding them in the Romish Church, 
and performed deeds worthy of apostolic 
times. Associated with him was the Abbé 
de St. Cyran, who was considered the 
great heresiarch of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. St. Cyran first attacked the doc- 
trines of the Jesuits in his Petrus Aurelius 
—a work which immediately became po- 
pular, and was placed in the hands of all 
the principal ecclesiastics in France. St. 
Cyran, however, paid the penalty of his 
temerity by lingering for seven years in a 
prison, from which he was only released to 
die in 1643. The views thus promulgated 
did not die with St. Cyran: he had con- 
tracted a friendship with Cornelius Jansen, 
Bishop of Ypres, a native of Holland, who 
defended the early doctrines of grace, as 
expounded by St. Augustine in the great 
work with which both names are asso- 
ciated, the Augustinus. No sooner had 
this work appeared than it excited the 
most violent opposition ; Pope Urban con- 
demned, and the Society of Jesus endea- 
voured to suppress it, but their efforts were 
unsuccessful. 

Utrecht eventually became the head- 
quarters of the Jansenists, and to that see 
there has been a constant succession of 
archbishops, as narrated in this volume; 
John Van Santeen, the fourteenth, has 
only died within the last few weeks. He 
had abjured the title of Jansenist, and 
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sought reconciliation with Rome, but was 
unsuccessful. At some future time Mr. 
Neale appears to think the union will be 
completed, and the so-called Jansenist 
Church will then cease to exist :— 

“A Concordat [between Rome and Holland, 
had been concluded in 1827, but was not ratifi 
till the accession of William II. in 1841. In 1847 
the mission of Holland, under the presidence of 
Monsignor Ferrieri, contained four Vicariates- 
Apostolic,— Holland, Bois-le-duc, Limburg, and 
Breda, with five bishops, all in partibus, 5 semi- 
naries, 1,094 churches and chapels, 1,539 priests, 
1,171,910 Catholics. The total strength of every 
sect of Protestantism amounted but to 1,854,515. 
The Calvinism of Holland, with its Orthodoxo- 
Orthodox, Schottians, Liberals, Pietists,—to say 
nothing of its Voetians and Koallenbruggians, its 
Lutheranism, its Remonstrantism, its Menno- 
nism,—all are alike doomed [by Mr. Neale}. It 
needs no prophetic power to foretell that the 
commencement of the next century will see 
Holland a Roman Catholic country.” 

And yet, according to Mr. Neale’s own 
showing by tables in this volume, the 
baptisms in the Jansenist communion are 
just as numerous now as they were a cen- 
tury ago. That Romanism has increased 
in the meantime we are not disposed to 
deny, but it by no means follows that all 
other sects will be extinguished, or that 
Romanism itself may not receive another 
blow. 


History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. 
I.: Wesley and his Times. Vol. II.: The 
Middle Age. By Grorer Suita, LL.D., 
F.S.A., &c. (Longmans).—It has always 
been a matter of regret that the history 
of the Novatians and other early dissenters 
should only have come down to us in the 
writings of their opponents; which, even 
if they were intended to be impartial, have 
given such a tinge to their descriptions, 
that we fear the parties in question would 
scarcely recognise themselves. If the his- 
tory of Wesleyan Methodism had been 
written by a Baptist, or even by a Church- 
man, how different an appearance would 
it present to the history of the same deno- 
mination written by one of its own body. 
We therefore rejoice to see a work such 
as that now before us, written by a scholar 
and a gentleman, who belongs to the Me- 
thodist society ; and, although we can by 
no means admit the justice of many of the 
conclusions he arrives at, we are generally 
disposed to admit the truth of his asser- 
tions. So much has been written against 
this denomination, that we are glad to 
hear from their own advocate what can 
be said in their favour; for whether for 
good or for evil, Methodism has had vast 
influence upon the ecclesiastical history of 
this country. 

The first volume commences with a sur- 
vey of the religious state of England pre- 


vious to the time of Wesley, and is on the 
whole fairly drawn, except that the author 
falls into the too common mistake of de- 
nying spirituality of religion to any of the 
clergy of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The state of religion previous to 
1730 was miserable in the extreme, quite 
sufficient to provoke to good works all who, 
like the Wesleys and Whitefields, saw the 
disease. The first society was formed at 
Oxford, and besides the three persons 
mentioned, included several others, of 
whom Hervey (author of the “ Medita- 
tions”) was one. ‘These men early ac- 
quired the name of Methodists from their 
behaviour and proceedings, and from the 
time of their setting out up to the period 
of their deaths never turned back from 
their good work. 

John Wesley soon began to exhibit some 
so-called irregularities, such as preaching 
in the open air to colliers and others, who 
lived in a state allied to heathenism, under 
clergymen who cared nothing about them, 
but who accused Wesley of uncanonical 
conduct in ministering to them. Before 
many years, no church was open to him 
to exercise his ministry in; chapels were 
therefore erected, and men set apart to 
minister in them. Next, Wesley ordained 
some ministers for America, and proceeded 
from one irregular act to another up to 
the time of his death, in 1791, all the 
while considering himself a dutiful minis- 
ter of the established Church, and warn- 
ing his people against dissent! At the 
time of Wesley’s death the connexion 
numbered 511 preachers and 120,233 
members. 

The second volume commences with the 
death of John Wesley, and is brought 
down to 1815, when the number of mem- 
bers had increased to 442,077, and have 
gone on increasing almost uninterruptedly 
up to the present time. The work did 
not go on smoothly, many irruptions took 
place, but its numbers increased. There 
was sometbing in the system which suited 
the popular mind, especially amongst the 
poorer classes; from them the larger 
number of converts were made. Why 
they sought the Wesleyan chapel in 
preference to their own parish church 
we must leave others to say, but that 
they did so toa very large extent is un- 
deniable. 

A third volume, in completion of the 
work, is promised by Dr. Smith, if his 
health permit him to bring it out. 


Brief Memorials of the Case and Con- 
duct of Trinity College, Dublin, 1686— 
1690. By the Ven. ARTHUR BLENERHASSET 
Rowan, (Dublin: Hodges and Smith.)— 
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The Venerable Archdeacon of Ardfert 
truly states that while the conflict of 
Magdalen College with James II., and 
also that of Cambridge University in re- 
sisting the same arbitrary authority, are 
well known, the facts concerning the op- 
position of Trinity College, Dublin, to the 
dispensing power assumed by James, are 
overlooked. They were in themselves as 
important as the corresponding transac- 
tions in England, but were more quietly 
managed, and excited little interest out 
of Dublin. 

As early as October, 1686, an order ar- 
rived to admit one Arthur Greene to an 
Irish lectureship, an office as it turned out, 
which did not exist. 

In the January following the society 
craved permission to send away 4,000 oz. 
of college plate, valued at 5s, per ounce, to 
London, to be disposed of, and the amount 
invested in land. Lord Clarendon, the 
Lord Lieutenant then, on the eve of his 
departure gave the necessary license for 
its transportation duty free, and on the 
7th of Feb. it was shipped, but Tyrcon- 
nell arrived on the 12th, and immediately 
seized it, although eventually it appears 
to have been restored. 

No time was lost in attempting to in- 
fringe the college statutes, for on the 13th 
of Feb. one Bernard Doyle presented a 
letter bearing the sign manual, command- 
ing the fellows to admit him to the first 
fellowship vacant, dispensing with the 
necessity for his taking any oaths but 
that “of a fellow only.” This oath was 
tendered him, and he refused to take it, 
for it contained the passages which were 
unpalatable to a Romanist, and appears to 
have been unknown to the king. The 
Provost waited on the Lord-Deputy next 
day, and informed him why Doyle could 
not be admitted, adding the informa- 
tion that he wanted learning, and had 
two bastard children. The king was thus 
again foiled, and the vacant fellowship 
filled up by the election of Mr. Arthur 
Blennerhasset, the ancestor of the author 
of this handsome little volume. 

Dr. Rowan has done good service by thus 
tracing out the events of the time, for books 
of this class, unimportant as they may ap- 
pear to some, are to the historian what 
the rivulets are to the larger stream, sup- 
plying facts and illustrations from sources 
where none but those located near and well 
acquainted with them could labour with 
advantage. 


Memoir and Letters of the late Thomas 
Seddon, Artist. By his Brother. (Nis- 
bet and Co.)—The editor of this Memoir 


sets out by expressing a conviction that 
many who take up the volume will be 
tempted to lay it down again in disap- 
pointment at not finding “more dazzling 
traits of genius” in the person who is the 
subject of it. We are not amongst the 
number of these; nor amongst the num- 
ber of those who look upon biography as 
only valuable as a revelation of the inner 
life and development of great genius. The 
record of a quiet undistinguished life is 
often the richest in beautiful and profit- 
able lessons; and we must say that if Mr. 
Seddon’s biography had disclosed much 
fewer traits of genius than it does, we 
should still have prized it as the history 
of an amiable, earnest, large-hearted, and 
sincere Christian. Mr. Seddon’s genius, 
however, was sufficient to give his life a 
value on that ground too; and we hail 
this excellent little volume with singular 
satisfaction for the proof it will furnish 
to his young fellow-labourers in a profes- 
sion peculiarly beset with temptations, 
that it is quite possible to be, at the same 
time, a good artist and a pure and reli- 
gious man. 

Thomas Seddon was born in the city of 
London, upon the 28th of August, 1821. 
From his earliest years he evinced his 
love for art, although he had reached his 
thirtieth year before circumstances per- 
mitted him to follow it as a profession. 
It was before this time that he conceived 
the plan, and was mainly instrumental in 
the establishment of a drawing-school for 
working men, which should fill the place 
the government Schools of Design still 
left unsupplied. Our brief space will not 
permit us to enter upon the particular 
merits of this institution, nor to do more 
than baldly mention Mr. Seddon’s strenu- 
ous labours in its behalf. It was to his 
exertions in forwarding the Exhibition 
connected with it that he owed the serious 
illness which was the means of giving per- 
manent strength and vitality to his reli- 
gious principles. 

It was on his recovery from this illness 
that Mr. Seddon commenced his regular 
artistic career,—a career which was not 
destined to be a very prosperous one. His 
labours were unceasing, and conscientious 
in the extreme, but, although he was 
spared the acute suffering of very crush- 
ing discouragements, he was rewarded by 
no marked successes: it was fortunate 
that, for him, the recompense of his toil 
was found in the toil itself. In 1851 he 
exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, his picture of “ Penelope,”—a careful 
work, painted with elaborate attention to 
detail. In 1853 he left England to ac- 
company his friend Holman Hunt to the 
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East. In the new field of duty opened to 
him he rejoiced with all the fervour of 
his intensely artistic temperament. After 
nearly a year-and-a-half’s indefatigable 
work in Egypt and in the Holy Land, he 
returned to England, and took rooms in 
Berners-street for the exhibition of his 
Oriental sketches and pictures. The ex- 
hibition met with very fair success; and, 
upon the strength of his rising reputation, 
he married. This was in the early sum- 
mer of 1855. In the spring of 1856 he 
again privately exhibited his works; and 
in the autumn of the same year he set 
forth upon his second journey to the East, 
leaving his wife and an infant child be- 
hind him. This journey was in a manner 
forced upon him as indispensable to re- 
plenish his supplies of eastern scenery and 
costumes: it was undertaken for no per- 
sonal gratification; in fact, to a warmly 
affectionate nature like his, a more bitter 
trial could scarcely be than thus to exile 
himself from all he most loved. It was, 
however, in “a spirit of hopefulness, tem- 
pered with Christian resignation to what- 
ever God might allot,” his biographer tells 
us, that “he went on his way.” In less 
than two months from the time he took 
his solitary departure, a head-stone in the 
English burying-ground at Cairo was 
erected to mark the last resting-place of 
‘© Thomas Seddon, Artist.” 

We have barely indicated the outline 
of Mr. Seddon’s life. We can only hope 
that our readers will get the little work 
for themselves. Putting out of the ques- 
tion all its other recommendations, it is a 
particularly readable book: the extracts 
from Mr. Seddon’s letters from the East 
are quite charming, from their graphic 
ease of description and lively humour. 

Mr. Seddon’s most noted picture—Jeru- 
salem—was purchased after his death by 
the Committee of “The Seddon Subscrip- 
tion Fund,” and presented to the National 
Gallery. Our readers will remember it on 
the walls of Marlborough House. 


Contes de Cantorbery traduits envers 
Francais de Geoffrey Chaucer. Par Le 
CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. (London: 
Basil Montagu Pickering). Fables Nou- 
velles. Par Le CHEVALIER DE CHATE- 
LAIN. (Londres: Whittaker and Co). 
—Without quite agreeing with the Che- 
valier de Chatelain in his opinion that 
“nothing can give an exact idea of the 
charms of a poet but the very language of 
which this poet has mace use*,” we admit 





* “Le traducteur est de l’opinion de ceux qui 
pensent que rien nepent donner une idée exacte 
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that the example of his own translations 
from Chaucer is well calculated to give 
countenance to that belief. The reader 
who depends on these translations will 
get, we are afraid, a very inexact and in- 
adequate idea of the old poet’s charms. 
The poetry will be hardly better recog- 
nised in this modern French version than 
the poet himself would be if he were sud- 
denly to appear amongst us in a modern 
French dress. And the disguise, in both 
cases, would be pretty much of the same 
character—consisting mainly of petty or- 
naments and prettinesses, in place of the 
sweet natural simplicity and strength of 
Chaucer and his writings. 

In the first couplet of the poem there is 
an example of the manner in which the 
fine suggestive speech of the poet is habi- 
tually diluted and disfigured in the Che- 
valier de Chatelain’s version. Chaucer’s 
lines are,— 

** When that Aprille with his schowres swoote 


The drought of Marche hath perced to the 
roote.” 


which the Chevalier renders thus— 


** Lorsque le jeune Avril a de ses douces harmes 

Humacto le ceur sec de Mars, le dieu des 

armes.” 

Here, in place of the charming natural 
image of the sweet showers of April pierc- 
ing the thirst of March to the root, we are 
treated to what the translator probably 
thinks the more charming—certainly the 
more eminently French—sentiment of the 
soft tears of young April moistening the 
dry heart of Mars, the god of arms! 
Obviously enough, the writer who could 
perpetrate this funny transformation 
might be likely enough to believe that 
an exact idea of the charms of a poet can 
be given only in his own language. 

We have no space to multiply examples 
of this kind of maltreatment of the “ Cun- 
terbury Tales.” In a multitude of in- 
stances in which we have compared the 
version with the original, the sentimental 
heroics of the Chevalier de Chatelain are 
quite as grand, and the caricature of 
Chaucer’s simplicity quite as intolerable. 
We regret that our friends on the other 
side of the Channel should get their idea 
of the venerable father of English poetry 
from this immoderately free version of his 
greatest work. 

As far as we can venture to express 
an opinion on versification in a foreign 
tongue, that of the~ Chevalier de Chate- 
lain’s “ Fables” is very creditable to his 
skill in the management of metre. The 





des charmes d’un poéte qua la langue méme de 
laquelle ce podte s’est servi.”—Le Chevalier de 
Chatelain, 
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fiction, also, is often lively and interest- 
ing, and often insinuates the moral in a 
very agreeable manner. We wish the in- 
defatigable author would exercise his in- 
vention more frequently in making new 
Fables than in mis-translating Chaucer. 


Our Home Islands: their Productive 
Industry. By the Rev. Tomas MILNER. 
(Religious Tract Society)—This is an 
exceedingly well-written little volume, 
containing a vast fund of information 
respecting the products of this country. 
Mr. Milner appears to have learned the 
art of squeezing an octavo volume into an 
eighteens without destroying its interest. 


A New Dictionary of Quotations. 
(London: Shaw).—This belongs to that 
very useful class of publications which are 
intended not only to save trouble, but also 
to serve as a kind of royal road to learn- 
ing. By means of this work any penny- 
a-liner can interlard his articles with quo- 
tations from the Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, or German, as readily as Ephraim 
Jenkinson brought forward his whole stock 
of learning to the dismay of poor Doctor 
Primrose. But further, this book will be 
useful to the many thousands of readers 
who are sorely puzzled when they come 
across a learned quotation, for on turning 
to the passage they will find it very well 
and fully translated. It contains not 
only the ordinary quotations and sayings, 
but many modern passages that are in 
common use. 


Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, and 
on the Epistles. By Joun Davip Mac- 
BRIDE, D.C.L. (Oxford: J. H. and Jas. 
Parker.)—Dr. Macbride informs us in his 
preface that these lectures are intended asa 
sequel to his preceding volume upon the 
Diatessaron, and were prepared for the 
purpose of qualifying the students of Mag- 
dalen Hall for the “beneficial and intelli- 
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gent study of commentaries and treatises 
of theology.” For such a purpose they 
are eminently useful, and present a strik- 
ing contrast to many of tlie so-called In- 
troductions to the Study of Theology, in 
which the student speedily beeomes in- 
volved in a mass of doctrinal speculations, 
instead of learning the first principles of 
religion. In this volume the author con- 
tents himself with shewing what is the 
gist of each book of the New Testament 
after the Gospels, narrating the various 
events in their order, and bringing to bear 
upon each the resources of a well-stored 
mind. Thus the nature of the assemblage 
which listened to St. Peter’s Pentecostal 
sermon is said to be something like the 
motley crowd of Moslems who proceed to 
the tomb of the Prophet gathered toge- 
ther from every part of the globe, and 
who assemble at Mecca for the twofold 
purpose of devotion and commerce. , For 
family reading the volume is one that will 
be found extremely well adapted. 


Antenne : Poems by LLEWELLYNN JEW- 
ITT, F.S.A., &e., &c. (London: Longmans), 
—We regret that our notice of this little 
volume has been long delayed by the acci- 
dent of our copy of it having been mis- 
placed. Inundated as we sometimes are 
with verse, true poetry is so scarce that a 
delicate specimen of it ought to have been 
attended to with more care. And Mr. 
Jewitt’s effusions—though delicate and 
unpretending—are, in their very essence, 
poetry. They have the genuine mintage- 
stamp of poetic genius on them. The truths 
which his muse gives utterance to are 
always beautified by imagination and 
warmed by pure and earnest feeling. The 
versification is not at all unworthy of the 
thoughts, and fancies, and affections which 
it expresses; it is pure, and accurate, and 
sweet—the becoming voice of truth and 
beauty. Some of the smaller pieces, es- 
pecially, have an irresistible charm. 
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Entelliqencer, 


AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


JUNE 21. 


The Great Shrewsbury Case.—Their 
lordships sat as a committee for privileges 
for the purpose of considering the claim of 
Lord Talbot to the earldom of Shrews- 
bury. The hearing of this claim occupied 
several days during the last and the pre- 
sent session, and the couns+l on behalf of 
the Crown having summed up the case on 
the 21st of May, the further consideration 
was adjourned until this morning, when 
their lordships delivered their opinions. 
Lord Cranworth, in giving his opinion, 
said that this was the claim of Earl Talbot 
to the earldom of Shrewsbury, and to es- 
tablish that claim he had to prove that he 
was the nearest male heir to the first earl, 
who was created Earl of Shrewsbury in 
1442, From the first earl the title de- 
scended in succession from father to son 
down to the seventh earl, and from him it 
to his brother, the eighth earl. 

e title then passed through Sir Gilbert 
of Grafton, the brother of the third earl, 
to George, the ninth earl, and from him 
to his nephew John, the tenth earl, in 
whose line it continued down to Charles, 
the twelfth earl, who was created a duke. 
The earldom passed from Charles, who 
died without issue, to Gilbert, the thir- 
teenth earl, who was a Catholic priest, 
and from him to the descendants of his 
brother George, in whose line it continued 
down to the death of Bertram Arthur, 
who died without issue male in 1850. Lord 
Talbot then claimed the title and dignity. 
Very large estates were secured to the 
title by the Act of Settlement of 1719. 
The late earl, considering that he had a 
right to dispose of those estates, had made 
the infant son of the Duke of Norfolk his 
devisee, and the Duke of Norfolk had 
therefore been permitted by the House to 
appear in opposition to the claim. Their 
lord-hips, however, were not called upon 
to decide as to whom the estates belonged 
to, but they had simply to say whether in 
their opinion Lord Talbot had made out 
his claim to the title. In order to do that 
he must shew that he was a descendant 
from the first earl through males only, 
and then that there were no nearer male 
heirs to the first earl than himself. A 


doubt had been raised as to whether the 
late earl himself was rightfully in pos- 
session, but that and several similar ob- 
jections had been satisfactorily answered, 
and it had been admitted by the opposi- 
tion that no question arose down to the 
extinction of the second branch of the 
family terminated by the death of Ber- 
tram Arthur, the late earl. In order to 
meet the objection that Earl Talbot was 
not legitimately descended from the first 
earl, a great deal of evidence had been 
put in, and the chief points he had to es- 
tablish were that Charles, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was the legitimate son of William, 
the bishop of Salisbury, and that the Bi- 
shop was the son of William of Whitting- 
ton, third son of Sherrington of Rudge, by 
his second marriage. Some difficulty had 
been created with respect to the absence 
of the registers of the marriage of the Bi- 
shop, and of the birth of the Chancellor, 
but the proceedings in Chancery, as well 
as other evidence which had been pro- 
duced, clearly established the legitimacy 
of that individual. The Bishop was also 
proved to have occupied his proper place 
in the pedigree as the son of William of 
Whittington, and the descent of the claim- 
ant from Sherrington of Rudge was thus 
established. The benefactor’s pedigree 
which had been put in by Lord Talbot 
supported this view, and that pedigree, 
although it was proved to omit several 
persons, yet was not proved to contain the 
names of any persons which were not en- 
titled to appear there. By various inqui- 
sitions and wills it had been proved that 
Sherrington of Rudge was the grandson 
of Sir John of Albrighton, the son of Sir 
Gilbert of Grafton, whose father was John, 
the second earl, and thus the claimant had 
made out his claim to the title, provided 
there were no nearer male heirs than him- 
self. Then the question arose as to whe- 
ther the claimant had satisfactorily made 
out that all such persons as might come 
between him and the title were dead. The 
evidence relied upon by the claimant in 
support of this proposition consisted ot 
the benefactor’s pedigree, the deed of set- 
tlement of the Duke, made in 1700, the 
deed of settlement of Sir John of Lacock, 
made in 1683, and the recital of the Act 
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of 1719. From these documents it would 
appear that all the sons of Sherrington of 
Rudge by his first marriage, as well as 
his two elder sons by his second marriage, 
with their issue, were dead in 1719. With 
regard to the death without issue male 
of Sherrington the son of Thomas, the 
youngest son of Sherrington of Rudge, 
some doubts had existed at first, but 
they had been cleared away, and, in his 
(Lord Cranworth’s) opinion, the Bishop 
in 1719 was the nearest male heir of 
Sherrington of Rudge. The Duke of 
Shrewsbury died in 1717 without issue, 
and Gilbert, his cousin, became the thir- 
teenth earl, who, being a Catholic, joined 
in an Act of Parliament to secure the es- 
tates to the title, for at that time the Pro- 
testant next of kin of a Catholic land- 
owner might claim and enjoy the pro- 
perty. In the recital to that Act the 
Bishop of Salisbury was stated to be the 
next in succession after Sir John of Lcng- 
ford. The petition for the Act hav- 
ing been handed to the judges, they re- 
ported that the Bishop and the other per- 
sons mentioned in the petition were the 
only persons interested. The question of 
the Bishop’s right to succeed to the title 
after Sir John of Longford was raised, 
but the House did not think it necessary 
to go into that question, and passed the 


bill, being of opinion that it would be quite 
time enough to decide the Bishop’s right 
whenever either he or his descendants 


might claim the title. The claimant hav- 
ing thus established the fact that he was 
the nearest heir male of Sir John of Al- 
brighton, the only other question which 
arose was with respect to the children 
mentioned upon Sir John of Albrighton’s 
tombin Bromsgrove church. The inscrip- 
tion upon that monument stated that Sir 
John had three sons by his first mar- 
riage, two of whom were unaccounted 
for by the claimant. He (Lord Cran- 
worth) was of opinion that these children 
died in infancy, which would account for 
their not being mentioned in any of the 
documents relating to that period. The 
will of Sir John himself bore out this pro- 
position, for he evidently desired to leave 
something to every member of his family, 
and he made no mention of those sons. 
He (Lord Cranworth) was therefore of 
opinion that the claimant had made out 
that he was the nearest male descendant 
of the first earl, and was therefore en- 
titled to the title and dignity of Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Lord St. Leonard’s, in con- 
curring with his noble and learned friend 
(Lord Cranworth), said,‘that few cases had 
deserved, and few had received, more de- 
liberation, attention, and patience, than 
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the present, for not only was the title to 
the oldest earldom in England involved, 
but large estates were annexed to that 
title, and their lordships indirectly had to 
decide to whom that property belonged. 
Under those circumstances the Duke of 
Norfolk had been allowed, after some con- 
sideration, to appear and oppose Lord 
Talbot’s claim. The exertions of the op- 
posing parties in producing evidence had 
been most useful to their lordships, inas- 
much as by no other means could they 
have been put so thoroughly into pos- 
session of the facts as they were now. 
The present case was different from those 
which usually came before the House, be- 
cause no person appeared now to claim 
the title in opposition to Lord Talbot. It 
had, indeed, been stated that Lord Talbot 
of Malahide, a member of their lord-hip’s 
House, and a Major Talbot, were entitled 
to the earldom before the claimant, but 
Lord Talbot of Malahide had come forward 
and stated that he had no such claim, as he 
was a descendant from a branch dating 
earlier than the first Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Major Talbot, who had at first appeared by 
counsel, had since withdrawn, thus leaving 
no claimant of the title in opposition to 
Lord Talbot. The noble and learned lord 
then went through the case, and comment- 
ed upon the evidence, and finally expressed 
his conviction that the claimant was en- 
titled to the title of Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Lord Brougham and Lord Wensleydale 
concurred. Lord Redesdale having put 
the question to the committee whether 
the claimant had mate out his title to the 
Earldom of Shrewsbury, the motion was 
unanimously carried in the affirmative. 
JULY 5. 

The “ Niagara” and “ Gorgon” returned 
to Queenstown from their cruise in the 
Atlantic. The attempt to submerge the 
electric wire for the Atlantic telegraph 
had failed. Three days after the squad- 
ron had been at sea, they encountered a 
heavy gale that blew for nine days, and 
finally compelled the four ships composing 
the squadron to part company. The other 
ship, the “ Agamemnon” did not return 
till a week later, having been nearly — 
wrecked. The following graphic account 
of the scene on board has appeared in the 

Ts :—~ 

The ‘Agamemnon’ was obliged to 
scud before the wind for thirty-six hours ; 
her coals got adrift, and a coil of the cable 
shifted, so that her captain for some time 
entertained serious apprehensions for her 
safety, and from the immense strain her 
waterways were forced open, and one of 
her ports was broken. Two of her sailors 
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were severely injured, and one of the ma- 
rines lost his reason from fright. Yet 
such was the consummate skill, good sea- 
manship, and intrepidity of her com- 
mander, Captain Priddie, that he was 
enabled to bring her to her appointed 
rendezvous, lat. 52° 2’ long. 33° 18’. The 
‘Niagara’ rode out the storm gallantly, 
having only carried away her jib-boom and 
one wing of her figure-head, the great 
American eagle.” The cable was first 
spliced on the 26th June. “ After having 
paid out two and a half miles each, owing 
to an accident on board the ‘ Niagara,’ 
the cable parted. The ships having again 
met, the splice was made good, and they 
commenced to give out the cable a second 
time; but after they had each paid out 
forty miles it was reported that the cur- 
rent was broken, and no communication 
could be made between the ships. Unfor- 
tunately, in this instance, the breakage 
must have occurred at the bottom, as the 
electricians, from the fine calculations which 
their sensitive instruments allow them to 
make, were able to declare such to have 
been the fact, even before the vessels came 
together again. Having cast off this loss, 
they met for the third time, and recovered 
the connexion of the cable on the 28th. 
They then started afresh, and the ‘ Nia- 
gara’ having paid out over a hundred and 
fifty miles of cable, all on board entertained 
the most sanguine anticipations of success, 
when the fatal announcement was made on 
Tuesday, the 29th, at 9 p.m., that the elec- 
tric current had ceased to flow.” 

The “ Agamemnon” “strained and la- 
boured under her heavy burden as if she 
were breaking up, and the massive beams 
under her upper-deck coil cracked and 
snapped with a noise resembling that of 
small artillery, almost drowning the hide- 
ous roar of the wind as it moaned and 
howled through the rigging, jerking and 
straining the little storm-sails as though 
it meant to tear them from the yards. 
Those in the improvised cabins on the 
main-deck had little sleep that night, for 
the upper-deck planks above them were 
working themselves free, as sailors say, 
and, beyond a doubt, they were infinitely 
more free than easy, for they groaned 
under the pressure of the coil with a 
dreadful uproar, and availed themselves 
of the opportunity to let in a little light, 
with a good deal of water, at every roll. 
The sea, too, kept striking with dull, 
heavy violence against the vessel’s bows, 
forcing its way through hawse-holes and 
ill-closed ports with a heavy slush, and 
thence, hissing and winding aft, it roused 
the occupants of the cabins aforesaid to a 
knowledge that their floors were under 
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water, and that the flotsam and jetsam 
noises they heard beneath, were only 
eaused by their outfit for the voysge 
taking a cruise of its own in some five or 
six inches of dirty bilge. Such was Sun- 
day night, and such was a fair average of 
all the nights throughout the week, vary- 
ing only from bad to worse. Daybreak 
on Monday ushered in as fierce a gale as 
ever swept over the Atlantic.” 

“On the 15th the ‘Agamemnon’ took 
to violent pitching, plunging steadily into 
the trough of the sea, as if she meant to 
break her baek and lay the Atlantic cable 
in a heap. This change in her motion 
strained and taxed every inch of timber 
near the coils to the very utmost. It was 
curious to see how they worked and bent, 
as the ‘ Agamemnon’ went at everything 
she met head first. One time she pitched 
so heavily as to break one of the main 
beams of the lower deck, which had to be 
shored with screwjacks forthwith.” On 
the 19th the weather looked better, but 
appearanees proved deceitful. “At nbout 
half-past ten o’clock three or four gigantic 
waves were seen approaching the ship, 
coming heavily and slowly on through the 
mist nearer and nearer, rolling on like 
hills of green water, with a crown of 
foam that seemed to double their heizht. 
The ‘Agamemnon’ rose heavily. to the 
first, and then went down quickly into 
the deep trough of the sea, falling over as 
she did so, so as almost to capsize com- 
pletely on the port side. There was a 
fearful crashing as she lay over this way, 
for everything broke adrift, whether se- 
cured or not, and the uproar and confu- 
sion were terrific for a minute; then back 
she came again on the starboard beam in 
the same manner, only quicker, and still 
deeper than before. Again there was the 
same noise and crashing, and the officers 
in the ward room, who knew the danger 
of the ship, struggled to their feet and 
opened the door leading to the main deck. 
Here, for an instant, the scene almost de- 
fies description. Amid loud shouts and 
efforts to save themselves, a confused mass 
of sailors, boys, and marines, with deck 
buckets, ropes, ladders, and everything 
that could get loose, and which had fallen 
back again to the port side, were being 
hurled again in a mass across the ship to 
starboard. Dimly, and only for an in- 
stant, could this be seen, with groups of 
men clinging to the beams with all their 
might, with a mass of water, which had 
forced its way in through ports and decks, 
surging about; and then, with a tremen- 
dous crash, as the ship fell still deeper 
over, the coals stowed on the main deck 
broke loose, and, smashing everything be- 
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fore them, went over among the rest to 
leeward. The coal-dust hid everything 
on the main deck in an instant, but the 
crashing could still be heard going on in 
all directions, as the lumps and sacks of 
coal, with stanchions, ladders, and mess- 
tins, went leaping about the decks, pour- 
ing down the hatchways, and crashing 
through the glass skylights into the en- 
gine-room below. 

“Still it was not done, and, surging 
again over another tremendous wave, the 
‘Agamemnon’ dropped down still more to 
port, and the coals on the starboard side 
of the lower deck gave way also, and 
carried everything before them.” One 
marine was buried under them. “ Another 
marine on the lower deck endeavoured to 
save himself by catching hold of what 
seemed a ledge in the planks, but, unfor- 
tunately, it was only caused by the beams 
straining apart, and, of course, as the 
‘Agamemnon’ righted they closed again, 
and crushed his fingers flat. . . . The con- 
dition of the masts, too, at this time was a 
source of much anxiety both to Captain 
Preedy and Mr. Moriarty, the master. 
The heavy rolling had strained and slack- 
ened the wire shrouds to such an extent 
that they had become perfectly useless as 
supports. The lower masts bent visibly 
at every roll, and once or twice it seemed 
as if they must go by the board. Un- 
fortunately, nothing whatever could be 
done to relieve this strain by sending 
down any of the upper spars, since it was 
only her masts which prevented the ship 
rolling still more and quicker, and so every 
one knew that if once they were carried 
away it might soon be all over with the 
ship, as then the deck coil could not help 
going after them. So there was nothing 
for it but to watch in anxious silence the 
way they bent and strained, and trust in 
Providence for the result. ... Of all on 
board, none had ever seen a fiercer or more 
dangerous sea than raged throughout that 
night and the following morning, tossing 
the ‘Agamemnon’ from side to side like a 
mere plaything among the waters. The 
weather was thick and dark. Sleeping 
was impossible that night on board the 
‘Agamemnon :’ even those in cots were 
thrown out, from their striking against 
the vessel’s side as she pitched. 

The berths of wood fixed athwartships 
in the cabins on the main deck had worked 
to pieces, chairs and tables were broken, 
chests of drawers capsized, and a little 
surf was running over the floors of the 
cabins themselves, pouring miniature seas 
into portmanteaus, and breaking over 
carpet-bags of clean linen. Fast as it 
flowed off by the scuppers, it came in faster 
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by the hawseholes and ports, while the 
beams and knees strained with a doleful 
noise, as if it was impossible they could 
hold together much longer ; and on the 
whole it was as miserable and even anxious 
a night as ever was passed on board any 
line-of-battle-ship in her Majesty’s service. 
Captain Preedy never left the poop all 
night, though it was hard work to remain 
there, even holding on to the poop-rail 
with both hands.”—The next day matters 
were worse. ‘“ Three or four hours more, 
and the vessel had borne all which she 
could bear with safety; the masts were 
rapidly getting worse, the deck coil worked 
more and more with each tremendous 
plunge, and even if both these held, it was 
evident that the ship itself would soon 
strain to pieces if the weather continued 
so. The sea, forcing its way through ports 
and hawseholes, had accumulated on the 
lower deck to such an extent that it flood- 
ed the stokehole, so that the men could 
scarcely remain at their posts. Everything 
went smashing and rolling about. One 
plunge put all the electrical instruments 
hors de combat at a blow, and staved some 
barrels of strong solution of sulphate of 
copper, which went cruising about, turning 
all it touched to a light pea-green. By- 
and-by she began to ship seas. Water 
came down the ventilators near the funnel 
into the engine-room. Then a tremendous 
sea struck her forward, and drenched those 
on deck, leaving them up to their knees 
in water, and the least versed on board 
could see that things were fast going to 
the bad, unless a change took place either 
in the weather or the condition of the 
ship. 

A little after ten o’clock on Monday 
the 21st, the aspect of affairs was so 
alarming that Captain Preedy resolved 
at all risks to try wearing the ship round 
on the other tack. It was hard enough 
to make the words of command audible, 
but to execute them seemed almost im- 
possible. The ship’s head went round 
enough to leave her broadside on to the 
seas, and then for a time it seemed as if 
nothing could be done. All the rolls 
which she had ever given on the previous 
day seemed mere trifles compared with 
her performances then. Of more than 
200 men on deck, at least 150 were 
thrown down, falling over from side to 
side in heaps; while others, holding on 
to ropes, swung to and fro with every 
heave. It really seemed as if the last 
hour of the stout ship had come, and to 
this minute it seems almost miraculous 
that her masts held on. Each time she 
fell over her main chains went deep under 
water. The lower decks were flooded; 
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those above could hear by the fearful 
crashing, audible amid the hoarse roar of 
the storm, that the coals had got loose 
again below, and had broken into the 
engine-room, and were carrying all be- 
fore them. 

“ During these rolls the main-deck coil 
shifted over to such a degree as quite to 
envelope four men, who, sitting on the 
top, were trying to wedge it down with 
beams. One of them was so much jammed 
by the mass which came over him that he 
was seriously contused, and had to be re- 
moved to the sick-bay, making up the sick- 
list to forty-five, of which ten were from 
injuries caused by the rolling of the ship, 
and very many of the rest from continual 
fatigue and exposure during the gale. 
Once round on the starboard tack, and it 
was seen in an instant that the ship was in 
no degree relieved by the change. Another 
heavy sea struck her forward, sweeping 
clean over the forepart of the vessel, and 
carrying away the woodwork and plat- 
forms which had been placed there round 
the machinery for under-running. This 
and a few more plunges were quite suffi- 
cient to settle the matter, and at last, re- 
luctantly, Captain Preedy succumbed to 
the storm he could neither conquer nor 
contend against.” He therefore ran be- 
fore the sea. The next day the tempest 
abated, and the ship beat up for the ren- 
dezvous. 


Juty 17. 


Turkey.—Very painful news has arrived 
from the Red Sea and from Candia. In 
both places there have been massacres of 
Christians. 

Jeddah is a port on the Read Sea inha- 
bited by a fanatical population, and the 
place of landing for Mecca pilgrims. On 
the 15th June the people suddenly rose 
and massacred all the Christians they 
could lay hands on. First they attacked 
the English Consul, Mr. Page, hacked 
him to pieces, plundered his house, and 
tore down his flag. Next they assailed 
M. Eveilard, the French Consul. Here 
they met with resistance. The Consul 
was killed, but his wife slew the assassin. 
Her daughter and servants fought despe- 
rately, and although wounded, the former 
escaped into the house of the Turkish 
Lieutenant. No fewer than forty-five 
persons were slain. The next morning 
some Greeks swam off to the “Cyclops,” 
a British war-steamer, and told the hor- 
rible tale. Captain Pullen sent in two 
armed boats, but the people stoned them, 
and their crews had to fire volleys and 
withdraw. The crew of the “Cyclops” 
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volunteered to storm the town, but the 
Governor said that if a shot were fired 
all the Christians who had been saved 
and sheltered would be sacrificed. Five 
days elapsed, and then Namik Pasha ap- 
peared with 800 men from Mecca. He 
restored order in some degree. The crew 
of the “Cyclops” landed with French and 
English colours, and, assisted by a guard 
of Turkish infantry, buried the slain with 
military honours. On the 23rd the “Cy- 
clops”’ returned to Suez with twenty-three 
fugitives, the remnants of the Christians 
at Jeddah. 
JULY 23. 


India.—Telegraphic despatches from 
Calcutta to the 19th and Madras to the 
25th of June have come to hand. 

The chief event reported is one of great 
importance. 

“Gwalior was recaptured from the re- 
bels on the 19th of June. The cavalry 
and artillery were in pursuit of the enemy. 
The Ranee of Jhansi is reported to be 
killed. Scindia left Agra on the 13th of 
June, to join the Central India field-force 
on its way to Gwalior. 

“Oude continued disturbed. In Rohil- 
cund all is tranquil.”—Another despatch 
says that “the forces under Sir H. Rose 
have retaken Gwalior, after a severe fight 
of four hours on the 20th of June.” 


JuLy 24. 


Cape of Good Hope.—Advices from 
Cape Town to the 9th of June have been 
received. Sir George Grey prorogued the 
Parliament on the 5th. In his speech he 
congratulated them on their labours to 
promote education, encourage the stream 
of European immigration, provide means 
for continuing and maintaining the great 
lines of internal communication, and to 
improve the ports of the country. He 
thanked them for liberal supplies. This 
is the last session of the first Cape Parlia- 
ment, and Sir George Grey emphatically 
bore testimony to the zeal, wisdom, mode- 
ration, and efficient exertions of its mem- 
bers. This “first Parliament of the Cape 
of Good Hope will have established lasting 
claims upon the gratitude of the country.” 


JULY 26. 


Baron Rothschild, who has for several 
years been returned by the City of Lon- 
don as one of its members, but owing to 
his inability to take the oaths “on the 
true faith of a Christian,” has not been 
able to sit and vote in the House, this day 
took the oath in the new form, and was 
regularly admitted to all the privileges of 
of a member. 
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Promotions, Prefermenis, §c.—Births. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


June 21. Col. the Hon. Aug. Fred. Liddell to 
be one of H.M.’s Grooms in Waiting in Ordina’ 

June 24. To be a Knight of the Garter, H 
Most Faithful Majesty, Pedro V., King of Por- 
tugal and the Algarves. 

July 1. Col. Francis Hugh George Seymour 
to be Equerry in Ordinary to H.M. 

Col. the Hon. Arthur Edward Hardinge to be 
Equerry to H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
b. Baker, esq., to be Inspector of Factories. 

James William Cusack, esq., to be Surgeon in 
Ordinary to H.M. in Ireland. 

Oldham Barlow, esq., to be Private Secretary 
to the Postmaster-General. 

Charles Alison, esq., to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Teheran. 
oan Sir Hugh Henry Rose, K.C.B., to be 

His Highness Maharajah Jung Bahadoor Koon- 
war Rarrajee to be an Honorary G.C.B. 


July 9. Dr. Andrew Smith, late Director-Gen- 
eral Army Medical Department, to be a K.C.B. 

John Inglis, esq., to be H.M’s Justice-Clerk, 
Scotland. 


Chas. Baillie, Esq., to be Solicitor-General of 
Scotland. 

~~ 16. Alexander Hutchinson Lawrence, 
~~ Bengal Civil Service, to be a baronet. 

ajor General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., to 

be Lieutenant-General. 

July 17. Richard Cornwell Legh, esq., to be 
Auditor-General, Malta. 

The Right Hon. Dr. Lushington to be Dean of 
the Arches. 

Dr. Travers Twiss to be Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of London. 

Mr. Alexander to be Director-General of the 
Army Medical Department. 

C. H. C. Plowden, esq., to be Assistant-Secre- 
tary to the Board of Control. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Norfolk, East Division.—The Hon. Wenman 
Clarence Walpole Clark. 

Cornwall, West.—John St. Aubyn, esq. 

Stamford. "—Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, bt. 





BIRTHS. 


May 16. At ~ rare the wife of John Van 
Agnew, esq., & SO! 

June 14. At Bonn, the wife of Charles Pitt 
Pynsent, esq., a so. 

June 15. At lane Sutton Vicarage, Somerset, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Kenning Fowler, a son. 

June 16. At Shrub’s-hill, Lyndhurst, the Lady 
Margaret Lushington, a dau. 

At Stubbing-court, — Chesterfield, the wife 


of T. H. Pedley, e 
At the Vicarage, jreat t Clacton, the wife of the 
a son, 


Rev. H. N. Bishop, 
Junel7. The ‘ountess Bernstorff, a son. 
At Stanmore-park, Mrs. St. Leger Glyn, a dau. 
At the Lawn, Whitchurch, the wife of T. R. 
Greig, esq., a dau. 
At Dummer-house, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
James A. Williams, a son. 
At Bay’s-hill-lawn, ap mega »” wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Shubrick, 5th Regt. M.N a dau. 
June 18. At Brookhill-hall, -_ Aleta, the 
wife of Charles Seely, jun., esq., @ 
At Bedford-park, Croydon, iho ‘Senge A. 
Lloyd, a son. 
At ry Richmond, Surrey, Mrs. P. 
Brames Hall, a 
’ pn 19. The wife of Maj. Reginald Knatch- 
ull, a 
At the "Abbey, Celbridge, the wife of C. Lang- 
dale, esq., a dau. 
June 20. At Hanover-square, London, the 
Viscountess Hardinge, a son. 
At Greenfield-house, Newbridge, Monmouth- 
shire, the wife of John Salvage, esq., a son. 
The wife of Edward Hamilton Hoskins, esq., 
of Fanhams’-hall, near Ware, Herts, a son. 
At Berkeley-sq. - the wife of John Martin, esq., 
+, @ son, 
June 22. At Green Oaks, Edgbaston, War- 
wickshire, the wife of Jas. Watson, esq., a son. 
At Welwyn Rectory, Lady Boothby, a son. 
At Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
William How, 
At Darcy Lev er fall, Bo Bolton-le-Moors, the wife 
of the fon, Edward Bolling, @ son. 
At Treaford-lodge, Cheltenham, the wife of 
Joseph Archer, esq., a dau. 


June 23. At North-hall, Preston, Candover, 
Hants, the wife of Hugh Ward Saunders, esq., 
a son. 

At Godmanstone Rectory, me the wife of 
the Rev. Frederick A. Baker, a 

June 24. The wife of William "Peter Jolliffe, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

June 25. At Wensley Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. 
T. Orde Powlett, a dau. 

In Stanhope-st., bg ar the wife 
of Col. Edward Warde, Royal Artillery, a son. 

June 26. At Westbourne-lodge, the wife of 
the Rev. F. Manners Stopford, a son. 

At Gloucester-sq., Hyde- ey ey London, 
the wife of the Lord Bishop of Ri ipon, a son. 

At Elmfield-lodge, Southall, Lady Cooke, a dau. 

At Upper Wimpole-st., the e of William 
Major Cooke, esq., a dau. 

At the Priory, West Moulsey, the wife of Wm. 
Munro Ross, esq., 

At Earn-bank, Bridge of Earn, the Hon. Mrs. 
Rollo, a dau. 

June 27. At St. Andrews, the wife of John 
Ogilvy, esq., of Inshewan, a dau. 

In Cambridge-st., Hyde-park-sq., the wife of 
George E. Adams, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Melcombe-place, Dorset-sq., remy the 
wife of George Boughton Hume, esq., a 

At Westmill mye Herts, the wife ‘of the 
Rev. J. A. Ewing, a da 

At Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, the Countess of 
Kintore, a 

At Hiyde-park-aa. ., the wife of yt Starkie 
Bence, of Kentwell-hall, Suffolk, a da 

At Seend-house, Wilts, the wife "of Henry 
be oy = og of Roundhill, Somerset, a son. 

e Hon. Mrs. Ashley Ponsonby, of Rutland- 
gate, a 


a dau. 
At Hingham, Norfolk, the wife of Chas. Craw- 


she a dau. 

June z 28, wat Holne-park, the wife of 
Henry B. T. Wrey, esq., a 

At Coggeshall, the wie of the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, a son. 

June 29. At the Parsonage, St. Giles-in-the- 
Wood, the wife of the Rev. Hen. Vyvyan Robin- 
son, a dau. 
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At the Rectory, Hollesley, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard W. W. Cobbold, a son. 

At Winchester-st., Eccleston-sq., the wife of 
Wm. Campbell Annesley, esq., a son. 

June 30. At Efford-manor, near Plymouth, 
the wife of Henry Lopes, esq., barrister-at-law, 


a dau. 

At Woodland-villa, Bath, the wife of Col. S. S, 
Trevor, a dau. 

Lately. Mrs. Polhill Turner, of Howbury- 
hall, Bedfordshire, a son and heir. 

July 1. At Harewood, the wife of H. R. Tre- 
lawney, esq., a son. 

The wife of Capt. Childers Thompson, a son. 

Fw Wiwmbledon-park, Mrs. John Pennington, 
a dau. 

At Santa Cruz, Madeira, the wife of W. Arnot 
Stewart, esq., of Wester Clon, Perthshire, a son. 

July 2. At Banchory-lodge, Kincardineshire, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Burnet Ramsay, a dau. 

At Sidmouth, the wife of Col. Harvey Mercer, 


a son, 

July 3. At Watford, Northamptonshire, Lady 
Henley, a son. 

At Kirtlington-park, Oxfordshire, Mrs. Charles 
Cholmondeley, a son. 

July 4, The Duchess of Marlborough, a son. 

The Viscountess Nevill, a dau. 

At the Admiralty-house, Sheerness, the wife 
of Comm. Harvey, R.N., a son. 

At Kensington-gore, the wife of Hugh Ham- 
mersley, esq., a son. 

At Sands, in the co. of Durham, the wife of 
Mark Ord, esq., a dau. 

July 5. At Papplewick-hall, Notts, the wife 
of H. F. Walter, esq., a dau. 

At Billacombe, Plymstock, the wife of Major 
H. J. Frampton, a dau. 

At the Rectory, North Petherton, Somerset, 
the wife of T. Palfrey Broadmead, esq., a dau. 

July 6. At Pepper-hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of William Frederick Webb, esq., a dau. 

At Bathwick, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Grove, 
a son. 

At Roupell-park, Streatham-hill, Mrs. John 
Montefiore, a son. 

At Mortimer-hill, near Reading, Berks, the 
wife of Sir Paul Hunter, bart., a son. 

At Upper Seymour-st., the wife of Col. Goul- 
burn, of Betchworth-house, Surrey, a son. 

July 7. At Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, the 
wife of George Barnet, esq., a son. 

July 8. At the Oaks, Woodmansterne, Surrey, 
the wife of F. Gilliat Smith, esq., a son. 

At Fordwich-house, near Canterbury, the wife 
of Capt. C. J. Cox, of twins, a son and dau. 

At York, the wife of W. Pemberton Hesketh, 
4 18th Hussars, a dau. 

uly 9. At Upper Merrion-st., Dublin, the 

wife of the Hon. Robert Handcock, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Arthur M. Hoare, Rector 
of Calbourne, Isle of Wight, a dau. 

At Naish-house, Somersetshire, the wife of 
Capt. Pilgrim, a dau. 

July 10, Atthe Lawn, Teignmouth, Lady Hag- 
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gerston, widow of Sir John Haggerston, bart., of 
Ellingham, in the county of Northumberland, a 
da 


u. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of A. Kincaid Macken- 
zie, esq., a son. 

At Canonbury-sq., Islington, the wife of Joseph 
Thomas Cooper, F.R.A.S., a dau. 

At Topcroft Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Mayers, a son. 

July 11. At Wemyss-castle, Mrs. Erskine 
Wemyss of Wemyss, a son and heir. 

Mrs. Le Gresley, of St. Ouen’s, wife of Capt. Le 
Gresley, of the ‘‘ Canopus,” of Jersey, three daus. 

The wife of the Rev. F. Spurrell, Rector of 
Faulkbourne, Essex, a dau. 

At Rutland-gate, the wife of Gwyn Elger, esq., 
barrister-at-law, a son. 

July 12, at Runnymead-villa, Ilfracombe, the 
wife of F. W. Pym, esq., a son. 

At Bellefield-house, Parson’s-green, Middlesex, 
the wife of Henry B. Sheridan, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At the residence of her father-in-law, Den- 
mark-hill, Surrey, the wife of Arthur Charles 
Rhodes, esq., a son. 

Juiy 13. At Chesham-st., Belgrave-sq., the 
residence of her mother, Viscountess Dungar- 
van, the Lady Mary Hope Vere, a son and heir. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Lane Hardisty, a son. 

At Chester-sq., Belgravia, the wife of Ralph 
Ludlow Lopes, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. 
Lewis Grant, a dau. 

At Shrubhurst, Oxted, Surrey, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Burdett, Coldstream Guards, a dau. 

July 14. At Clay-hill, Enfield, Mrs. Algernon 
Attwood, twin daus. 

At Tillington Rectory, Petworth, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. George Ridsdale, Vicar of South 
Creake, Fakenham, Norfolk, a son. 

July 15. At Thurloe-sq., Brompton, the wife 
of Frederic Andrew Inderwick, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a son. 

At Westbourne-terr.-road, the wife of C. Ha- 
milton Onslow, a son. 

July 16. The wife of Sir Courtenay Honywood, 
twin sons. 

At Montague-sq., the wife of Edward Holland, 
esq., M.P., a son. 

At Bellevue-villas, Seven Sisters’-road, Hollo- 
way, the wife of Frederick Robins, esq., a dau. 

At Downshire-hill, Hampstead, the wife of 
Francis Rowden, esq., of Lincolu’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, a dau. 

July 17. At Putney, the Hon. Mrs. Erskine, 
of Dryburgh, a son. 

At Albury-house, St. John’s-wood-park, the 
wife of Philip E. Blakeway, esq., @ dau. 

July 18. The wife of Col. Henry Atwell Lake, 
C.B., aide-de-camp to the Queen, a son. ’ 

At Wilmington-hall, Kent, Mrs. Willm. Cosier, 
a son. 

July 23. At Bottesford-manor, near Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, the wife of Edward Peacock, esq., 
a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Jan.19. At Plains-house, Turakina, Charles 
George Hewson, M.D., of Otaki, eldest son of 
Admiral Hewson, Topsham, Devonshire, toAmelia 
Harris, third dau. of Mr. George Beamish, late 
of the county of Cork, Ireland. 

Feb. 3. At St. James’s, Paddington, John Dun- 
stan, esq., Governor of Chester Castle, to Emily 
Catherine, dau. of Cipriani Potter, esq., of In- 
verness-ter., Bayswater. 

Feb.10. At Christchurch, New Zealand, Ar- 
thur Charles Knight, esq., youngest son of the 
Rey. W. Knight, Rector of Steventon, Hants, to 
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Caroline, only dau. of the late Rev. T. Edward 
Hankinson, M.A. 

March 16. At Sydney, Alfred Delves, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Sir Henry Delves Broughton, 
bart., of Broughton-hall, Staffordshire, and Dod- 
dington-park, Cheshire, to Clemence, youngest 
dau. of the late C. L. D. Fattorini, M.D., of 
Sydney. 

March 30. At Adelaide, South Australia, Ed- 
dowes John, youngest son of the late Henry 
Wilson, esq., of Kensington, to Charlotte Martha, 
only child of James G. Howard, esq., of Adelaide. 
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March 31. At Pleasant Creek, Mount Ararat, 
Victoria, John 8. Fisher, esq., of Lincoln, to 
Eleanor, second dau. of the late Gilbert McCabe, 
esq., and widow of Thom:s Barber Johnsvn, esq., 
of Caleutta, and Gracechurch-t., city, London. 

April 10. At Sydney, Charles Haynes, second 
son of the late Rev. E. Barlee, of Worlingworth, 
to Amy Louisa, second dau. of the late Benjamin 
Laurence, esq., of London. 

May 15. At Bermuda, Lieut. Hugh MeNeile 
Dyer, Commanding H.M.’s gun-bouts, ** Nettle” 
and ‘‘ Onyx,” son of Capt. Dyer, R.N., to Mari- 
anne Elizabeth, dau. of the late Wm. Cole Logyin, 
esq., of Woolfardesworthy. 

May 20. At Barbadoes, Capt. Dugald Stewart 
Miller, 67th Regt., D.A., Quarter Master-Gen., 
eldest son of Dr. Miller, of Exeter, to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Sir Bowcher Clark, Knigbt, Chief 
Justice of that island. 

June 3. At Montreal, W. Barrett, M.B., Staff- 
Surgeon, to Mary Anne E. Molson, second dau. 
of Thomas Molson, esq., of Montreal, Canada. 

June9. At the cathedral, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Mr. G. Montgomery Campbell, Fel- 
low of Magdalene College, Cambridge, to Sophia 
Storie, cau. of John Simcoe Saunders, esq., 
Legislative Councillor. 

June 0. At Chris ian-Malford, Wilts, Fred. 
Martin, eldest son of Wi'liam Williams, esq , of 
Tregullow, Cornwall, and Heanton-court, Devon, 
to Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. R. V. Law, 
Rector of Christian-Malford. 

June 15, At Montreal, Robert Miller, esq., to 
Marianne, eldest dau. of Col. Savage, Royal 
Artillery, and grand-dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir John Boscawen Savage, K.C.B. anu K.C.H. 

At Warrington, Alfred Thomas, esq., of Nor- 
ton-lodge, Cheshire, to Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late James Davies, esq. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Morgan Jones, 
esq., of Pen-y-lan, Cardiganshire, to Sarah Fran- 
ces, youngest dau. of Rees Goving Thomas, esq., 
of Llanon and Iscoed, Caermarthenshire. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. George James Corser, 
B.A., of Daventry, Northamptonsbire, to Mary 
Hannah, only child of Allen Norris, esq., Bury- 
house, Lancashire. 

At St. Mark’s, Rosherville, Thomas Sutton 
Vinall, esq., Paymaster R.N., to Mary Foster, 
eldest dau. of Simon Howard, esq., late of 
Blackwall. 

Juve 16. At Kingskerswell, the Rev. Edward 
Steere, LL.D., curate of Skegness, Lincolnshire, 
to Mary Bridget, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Langford Brown, esq., of Barton-hall, Torquay. 

At Belbroughton, Worcestershire, the Rev. 
Robert Sowbridge Baker, only son of Robert 
Baker, esq., of West Hay, Somerset, to Mary 
Katherine, only dau. of Cuarles Noel, esq., of 
Bell-hall, Worcestershire. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Henry Bathurst, of 
Faversham, Kent, solicitor, to Martha Cope, 
youngest dau. of the late Philip Thoreau, esq., 
of Upper Gloucester-pl., and formerly of the 
Island of Jersey. 

At Sudbury, the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, 
M.A., Rector of St. Matthew, Friday-st , with St. 
Peter, Chea, London, to Sarat Crosse Ransom, 
only dau. of the late Robert Ransom, esq., of 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 

At St. Mary-at-the-walls, Colch:ster, J. W. 
Lovell, esq., Major Royal Engineers, of Alver- 
stoke, Hants, to Catherine S., dau. of the late 
Major Brock, St. Mary’s terr., Colchester. 

At Tunstead, Rossendale, John Whitaker, esq., 
of Broad Clough, Rossendale, and Glanyrafon- 
hall, Salop, to Elizabeth Ann, eldest dau. of R. 
Munn, esq., of Heath-field, Rossendale, and 
Lockerble-house, Dumtries. 

At Broomfield, Somerset, the Rev. Geo Fitz- 
Clarence Slade, Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, 
youngest son of Sir John Slade, Bart., to Eleanor 
Frances, eldest dau. of Henry Warre. 

At St. Mary’s Colchester, Major Lovell, C.B., 
Royal Engineers, to Catherine Schreiber, young- 
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est dau. of the late George Brock, esq-, of Col- 
chester. 

At Edinburgh, Richard Turner, esq., of Tun- 
bridge We.ls, Kent, to Anne Augusta, youngest 
dau. of the late James Hare, jun., esq., M.D., of 
Calder-hall, Mid-Lothian. 

June 17. At Leamington, Dashwood Watts 
Ricketts, esq., late Secretary to Council at Mauri- 
tius, to Fanny Gertrude, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Thomson, esq., M.D., formerly of Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

At Wendover, George Henry Watts, esq., of 
Thatcham, Berks, to Sarah Watson, eldest dau. 
of Col. J. Graham, H.E.I.C.S., and grand-dau. of 
—. Sir James Watson, K.C.B., of Wendover- 

ouse. 

At the cathedral, Worcester, the Rev. Edmund 
Verdon Amery, M.A., of Eyam, Derbyshire, 
second son of John Amery, esq., of Stourbridge, 
to Fanny, fourth dau. of the late Clifton Win- 
tringham Loscombe, esq. of Stanmore, Middlesex. 

At Christ Church, Quinton, the Rev. James 
Balfour Pattison, of St. Helen's, Luncashire, to 
Emily Montgomery, dau. of T. H. Watson, esq., 
Ferry-hill, Quinton. 

At Devonport, William Y. Dent, esq., of the 
War Department, Woolwich, to Emma Yolland, 
dau. of Capt. Harry Lord Richards, Royal Navy. 

At Edinburgh, George Colley, esq.. of Fow- 
berry-tower. Northumberland, to Jane Arundell 
St. Aubyn, elder dau. of tiie late William Wood- 
cock, esq. 

At Didsbury, the Rev. Oldfield R. Prescot, In- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Dukinfield, to Helen, se- 
cond dau. of G. Withington, esq., of Parkfield, 
Didsbury, Lancashire. 

At Ramszate, Lieut. Robert Barclay Cay, 
R.N., son of R. B. Cay, solicitor, Vale, Ramsga e, 
to Augusta De l'Hoste Ranking, dau. of Robert 
Ranking, esq., of the Vale, Ramsgate, late of 
Hastings. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Francis Jones, 
ounger son of Charles Heseltine, esq., late col- 
ector of H.M.’s Customs, Bermuda, to Annie 
Frances, elder dau. of James Goren, esq., of 
Bayswater. 

June 18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Rev. John Harvey Ranking, Fellow Commoner, 
B.A., curate of St. Mary's, Birkenhead, to Julia 
Louisa, third dau. of the late John Geo. Crickett, 
esq., of Doctors’ Commons. 

une 19. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Lord Nigel Kennedy, brother of the Marquis of 
Ailsa, to Catherine Anne, dau. of the late Major 
James Frere May. 

In Durlin, Major G. Cornwall, 93rd High- 
landers, to Augusta Annie, second dau. of the 
late Brigadier Wilson, 64th Regt. 

June 22. At Portsmouth, Lieut. George S. 
Nares, Royal Navy, to Mary, eldest dau, and at 
the same time, Francis Meade Eastment, esq., of 
Drayton, Somerset, to Kate, second dau., of Wm. 
Grant, esq., banker, Portsmouth. 

At Trinity church, Marylebone, the Rev. T. H. 
J. Tyrwhitt, M.A., student of Chrixt Church, Ox- 
ford, to Eliza Ann Spencer, dau. of Spencer 
Stanhope, esq., and Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, of 
Canon-hall. 

At Kingston, Portsea, Hants, Lieut. Edward 
B. H. Franklin, of H.M.S. * Curacoa,” only son 
of Capt. Franklin, R.N., to Harriet Holland, only 
dau. of Capt. M. M. Wroot, R.N. 

At st. Andrew’s, Holborn, the Rev. Edmund 
Snowden, M.A., to Alice Ann, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J.T. Toogood, M.A., Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. 

At Nedging, Major Edward Collyer Munns, late 
of the 74th Highlanders, to Lydia, eldest dau, 
of the Rev. W. Edge, Rector of Nedging and 
Naughton. 

At Paddington, Reginald, eldest surviving son 
of Arthur Kelly, e-q., of Kelly, Devon, to Janet 
Maitland, fifth dau. of Henry Wilson, esq., of 
Stowlangtoft. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, the Rev. 
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Henry V. Pickering, Incumbent of Ashfiel1, to 
Emily Harvey, fourth dau. of the late Major 
Henry Maxwell Wainright, of H.M.’s 47th Regt., 
and of Ash-lodge. 

At Lympstield, Surrey, William Maunder, se- 
cond son of George Hi'ch ock, esq, of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, to Margaret Ellen, second 
dau. of Richard Lane, esq., of Lympsfield. 

June 23, at Clapham, Sir William Forbes, bart., 
of Fintray-house, and Craigevar-castie, Aberdeen, 
to Carvline Louisa, only dau. of Sir Chas. Forbes, 
bart., of Newe and Edinglassie, Aberdeenshire, 
and Broom-Wood, Surrey. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Thomas, second son 
of C. T. Tower, esq.. of Weald-hall, Essex, to 
Sarah Anne, eldest dau. of Francis Baird, esq., 
of Rutland-gate. 

At Wcllow, Sir Henry Verney, bart., M-P., of 
Clayden-house, Bucks, to Frances Parthenope, 
eldest dau. of William Edward Nightingale, esq., 
of Embly, Hants, and Lee Hurst, Derbyshire. 

At l’entraeth, North Wales, tne Rev. G. F. H. 
Foxton, Incumbent of Fasque. Kincardineshire, 
to Clara, eldest dau., and the Rev. G. R. Gilling, 
B.A. Wadham College, Oxford, to Ellen Mary, 
fourth dau., of the Rev. J. Roberts, Rector of 
Llansadwrn, Anglesey. 

At Manchester, Robert Blakemore Perkin, of 
Pembrige-villas, Bayswater, eldest son of Robert 
J. Thornton Perkin, esq., of Jersey, to Mary Alice, 
eldest dau. of John Knowles, esq., of ‘Trafford 
Bank-house, Old Trafford. 

June 24. At Clifton, Charles Thomas Hudson, 
esq., M.A., Head Master of the Grammar-school, 
Bristol, to Louisa Maria Foot, second dau, of the 
late Freelove Hammond, esq., Clifton. 

At Guernsey, the Rev. Samucl Cosway, M.A., 
Vicar of Chute, Wiltshire, to Harriet, eldest dau. 
of Joun Le Marchant, esq., of Melrose, Guernsey. 

At St. Peters, Eaton-sq., London, Viscount 
Vaughan, elde-t son of the Earl of Lisburne, to 
Gertruce Laura, third dau., and George Onslow 
Newton, esq., of Croxton-park, Cambridgeshire, 
to Florence Cecilia, second dau., of Edwyn Bur- 
naby, esq., of Baggrave-hull, Leicestershire. 

At St. Mary Magdalen’s, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Vandeleur B. Crake, esq., son of W. Crake, esq., 
of 10, Stanhope-st., Hyde-park-gordens, and 
Hastings, Sussex, to Mary Bedinfieli Delves, 
only child of the Rev W. Delves, Rector of Cats- 
field, Sussex, by his second wife, Mary Susan 
Bedintield. 

At Holy Trinity, Westbourne-ter., Benjamin 
Bousfieid Swan, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and of the Inner Temple, barris:er-at-law, young- 
est son of the late Graves Chamney Swan, esq., 
of Newto.n-park, co. Dublin, barrister-at-law, 
to Laura, youngest dau. of W. Lycett, esq., of 
Delamere-ter., Hyde-park. 

At St. Peter’s, Thornbury, James Grace, esq., 
of Thornbury, second son of the late Thomas 
Grace, esq., of Culverton, Bucks, to Matilda, 
second surviving dau. of the late John Evans 
Tarrant, esq., of Alscot-lodge, Prince’s Risbo- 
rough, Bucks. 

At the Roman Catholic chapel, St. John’s Wood, 
John Reginald Talbot, esq., of Rhode-hill, near 
Lyme Revis, eldest son of the late Adm. the Hon. 
Sir John Talbot, G.C.B., to Sarah Eliza, dau. of 
the late Rev. David Jones, Rector of Panteague 
and Tredunnock, Monmouthstire. 

At Westminster, William only son of William 
Burchell, esq., of 42, Upper Harley-st., to Adelaide 
Maria, third dau. of Joseph Carter Wood, esq., 
of Westminster. 

At Brompton, the Rev. John Davii Macbride 
Crofts, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, Mas- 
ter of the Endowed Grammar School of Newland, 
Gloucestershire, to Jaze Britton, elder dau. of 
John Dowell, esq., Yatton, Somerset. 

At Upton-cum-Chalvey, Bucks, George Martin 
Hughes, esq., of Oak-villas, Haverstock-hill, 
Hampstead, to Catherine, second dau. of Ralph 
Wilcoxon, esq., late of Dulwich, Surrey. 

At St. Mary's, Windermere, the Hon. Albert 
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Yelverton Bingham, son of the late and brother 
of the present Lord Clanmorris, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of James Begbie, M.D., of Edin- 
burgh, Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in 
Scotland. 

At Stadhampton, the Rev. Jackson Taylor, 
M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, to Julia, only 
dau. of the Rev. W. Parker Perry, M.A., incum- 
bent of Chislehampton-with-Stadhampton, Oxon. 

June 26. At St. Bride’s, Fleet-st., William, 
youngest son of Henry Hammond, esq., solicitor, 
of Furnival’s-inn and Finchley, to June Amy, 
youngest dau. of Benjamin Dolomore, esq., of 
Finchley. 

At Wymering, Hants, Frederick Pelham, Com- 
mander R.N., youngest son of the late Adm. 
Warren, of East-court, to Ann‘e Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Sir Henry Blackwood, 
bart., R.N. 

At Sundridge, Kent, the Rev. John Worthing- 
ton Bliss, second son of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bliss, Senior Judge of the Supreme C. urt of the 
Province of Nova Scotia, to Maria, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Lindsay, Rector of Sundridge. 

June 27. At St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Charles 
Steel, esq, Capt. 17th Lancers, eldest son of 
Major-Gen. Sir Scudamore Winde Steel, K C.B., 
to Anna Caroline, third dau. of the Rev. Sir John 
Page Wood, bart., of Rivenhall-pl., E-sex. 

June 28. At Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
John James Barton, esq., A.B., to Mixs Ellen 
Coleman; and Lockhart Wilson, esq., eldest son 
of the late Canon Wilson, of the Manchester 
Cathedral, to Miss Annie Coleman. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., James Bell, esq., 
of the Inland Revenue, to Ellen, second dau. 
of William Reece, esq., late of Flintshire, and 
grand-dau. of the late John Reece, esq., of 
Brecton-park, Cheshire. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. William 
Hi. Trendeil, Assistant Minister of Christ Chapel, 
Maida-hil!, London, to Henrietta Catherine Emily, 
dau. of the late Rev. William W. Pym, Rector of 
Willian, Herts. 

At Glasgow, James S. Scott, esq., to Rebecca 
Parsons, only child of the Rev. G. Wardlaw, of 
Helensburgh. 

June 29. At Stowmarket, John G. Saunders, 
Curate of Stowmariet, only surviving son of the 
late T. Saunders, esq., F.S.A., Solicitor and Con- 
trolier of the City of London, and Deputy Lieut. 
for the county of Midd!esex, to Sophie De Mont- 
fort, eldest dau. of the Rev. A. G. H. Hollings- 
worth, M.A., Viear of Stowmarket. 

At St. Mary Church, the Rev. J. Russell Jack- 
son, of Elm, Cambridgeshire, to Charlotte, only 
dau. of William Metcalfe, esq., of Woodleigh 
Vale, St. Mary Church. 

At Broadwater, Joan Fortescue, e-q., eldest 
son of the late Rev. P. D. Foulks, Vicar of Sheb- 
bear, to Eleanor, dau. of Mrs. White, Worthing, 
Sussex. 

At Richmond, Surrey, William James Boddy, 
of Holdgate-terr., York, to Elizabeth Bannerman 
Emilie, eldest dau. of John Frederick Edward 
Morice Smith, Record Keeper of H.M.’s Court 
of Probate, Doctors’ Commons. 

At Woolwich, J. R. Christie, esq., F.R.S., to 
Emily, dau. of Dr. Bridgman, of Woolwich- 
common. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, Reginald, second son of 
the Rev. J. P. Roberts, Rector of Eustergate, 
Su-sex, to Sarah, dau. of W. Haselwood, esq., of 
Burfords, Hoddesdon. 

June 30, At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the 
Rev. William Wyld, Rector of Woodborough, 
Wilts, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Hon. 
and Rev. Frederick Pleyde.l Bouverie, Rector of 
Pewsey. ; 

At Long Melford, Suffolk, the Rev. Octavius 
Hammond, son of the late Charles Hammond, 
esq., of Newmarket, to Maria Elizabeth, only 
dan. of the Rev. Banks Robinson, Vicar of Little 
Waldingfieid. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major John St. 
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Ledger, late of the 14th Light Dragoons, to Har- 
riet, relict of Sir E. S. Gooch, bart. 

At Kirk Braddan, Douglas, Isle of Man, Dr. 
Richmo :d H. Tucker, of Rodney-st., Liverpool, 
to Elizabeth Mary England, eldest dvu. of John 
Graham, esq., late of Newry, co. Down. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. John Fowler, Head 
Master of the Grammar Scuool, Lincoln, to 
Martha, dau. of the late W. H. Bodley, esq., 
M.D., Merton-house, Brighton. 

At Pendlebury, Edward, youngest son of Wil- 
liam Sharp, esq., of Linden-hall, near Lancaster, 
to Surah Catherine, only surviving dau. of James 
Aspinall Turner, esq., M.P., of Pendlebury-house, 
near Manchester. 

At Ashprington, William Hogg, esq., of Wood- 
house, Lapford, Devon, to Elizabeth Hooper, 
only dau. of the late G. Mallet, esq., of Bow. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Edward 
Wingfield Shaw, Commander R.N., third son of 
the Rt. Hon. Frederick Shaw, to Louisa Arabella, 
eldest dau. of his Excellency Cul. Hill, Governor 
of Sierra Leone. 

At Cann St. Rumbold’s, Dorset, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bristow Phillips Wynne, Rector of South 
Shoebury, Essex, to Annie, second dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Parker, Rector of Cann. 

At Perth, by the Rev. H. H. Franklin, B.A., 
William Hartley, esq., Kersie-bank, South Alloa, 
to Mary Mitchell, eldest dau. of John Conning, 
esq., banker, Perth. 

pe At Cheltenham, Major N. Steevens, 
late 88th Connaught Rangers, son of Lieut.-Col. 
Steevens, formerly of H.M.’s 20th Regt., to Aunie 
Egan, only child of C. Corley, esq., Cheltenham. 

At Bryngwyn, Henry David Ricardo, esq., of 
Hyde, Minchinhampton, to Ellen, dau. of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Crawley. 

July 1. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir Ar- 
ehibald Islay Campbell, bart., to Lady Agnes 
Grosvenor, dau. of the Marquis of Westminster. 

At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. William 
Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Evarina Frances, eldest dau. of Francis 
Ellis, esq., and widow cf Sir Gilbert Affleck, 
bart., Dalnam-hall, Suffolk. 

At Bideford, William Weekes, esq., of Wille- 
strewe, Tavistock, to Georgina, eldest dau. of 
Harry Arthur Harvie, esq., of Bideford, solicitor. 

At Modbury, Capt. Charles L. Barnard, R.M.A., 
son of Admiral E. Barnard, Emma-place, Stone- 
house, to Mary Anne Juliana Edwards, only dau. 
of Capt. Edwards, R.N., Ludbrooke-house, and 

vanddau. of the late John Edwards, of Worting- 

ouse, Hants. 

At Castle Carey, John Alers Hankey, esq., 
jun., son cf J. A. Hankey, esq., of Westbourne- 
terrace, to Charlotte Henrieita, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. R. J. Meade, Vicar of Castle Cary. 

At Grange, Lancashire, the Kev. Gilbert E. 
Smith, B.A., Curate of Abberley, Worcestershire, 
to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Arkwright, esq., of Preston. 

At West Tarring, Sussex, the Rev. H. S. White, 
Vicar of Tunstead, to Edith Frances, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. W. Warter, Vicar of West 'Tarring. 

At St. John’s, Oxford-sq., Henry R. Stewart, 
Lieut. R.N., to Anne Mary Legh, onlv child of 
Charles Hoghton, esq., of Connaught-terrace, 
Hyce-park,. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq., Tayler Lam- 
bard Mayne, esq., Capt. 8th Hussars, to Mary 
Murgaret Charlotte, dau. of Col. Foster, Deputy- 
Adjutant-General. 

At Pensax, Worcestershire, the Rev. H. Harris, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Winterborne Basset, Wilts, 
to Elinor Marian, youngest dau. of the late 
J.H. Whitmore Jones, esq., of Chastleton-house, 
Oxfordshire. 

July 2. At the Royal Bavarian Chapel, War- 
wick-st., Charles M. Berington, esq., of Little 
Malvern, Worcest«rshire, to Ellen M. Balfe, dau. 
of the late James Balfe, esq., of Runnymede, co. 
Roscommon. 

. July 3, At Wanstead, Alexander Jaffery, esq., 
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of Park-crescent, Stirling, to Georgiana Mary 
Ann, eldest dau. of John Robinson, Cann-hall, 
Wanstead, Essex. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. William 
Westall, M.A., Domestic Cuaplain to the Earl of 
Fife, and late Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
te Selina Emma, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Hawiksley, esq., of Lowndes-st., Belgrave-sq. 

July 6. At Clifton, Jacob Frederick, youngest 
son of the lite Charles Mogg, esq., M.D., of Far- 
rington Gurney, Somerset, to Lucy Reynold, 
se ond dau. of John Grant Wilson, esq., of Rich- 
mond-terrace, Clifton, Gloucestershire. 

At Kensington, William Davenport Bromley, 
eldest son of the Rev. Walter Davenport Brom- 
ley, of Worton-hall, Staffordshire, and Baginton, 
Warwickshire, to Augustus Elizabeth Campbell, 
eldest dau. of the late Mr. Campbell, —- 

At Burwell, the Rev. John Durell Durell, of 
Barton Stacey, Hampshire, to Florence Arabella, 
third dau. of Matthew Henry Lister, esq., of 
Burwell-park, Lincolnshire. 

At Folke, William Newman, esq., of Croydon, 
son of Edwin Newman, esq., of Yeovil, to Edith 
Sarah, dau. of W. F. Allford, J. P., of Sherborne. 

At Barningham, the Rev. W. C. Green, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, second son of the 
Rev. G. R. Green, Fellow of Eton College, and 
Rector of Eve:don, Northamptonshire, to Eliza- 
beth Mortimer, dau. of Thomas Fison, esq., of 
Barningham, Suffolk. 

At Chesterfield, the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Matilda, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev.J. M. Butt, M.A., Vicar 
of East Garston, Bucks, and Rector of Odding- 
ley, Worcestershire. 

At Sr. George’s, Hanover-square, S. Summer 
Hutchinson, esq., of Richmond-pl., Dublin, and 
Rickets-town, co. Carlow, Ireland, to Matilda 
Jane, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Collins, M.A., Vie:r of Faversham. 

At Holy Trinity, Westminster, the Rev. Bradley 
Abbot, B.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Clap- 
ham, to Isabella Anna, only dau. of the late 
Robert Hornell, esq, Union-road, Clapham. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., M jor George 
Skipwith, Dépot Battalion, Jersey, to Margaret 
Jemima, only dau. of the late David Boyd, esq., 
Surgeon-General, Madras Army. 

In the Chapel-royal, Dublin-castle, John E. 
Severne, esq., of ‘Thenford-house, Northampton- 
shire, and Wallop-hall, Shropshire, to Katherine 
Florence Morgan, youngest dau. of the Very 
Rev. H. U. Tighe, Dean of Ardagh. 

At Osgathorpe, Leicestershire, George, young- 
est son of the late Jonathan Parsons, esq., of 
Douro-place, Kensington, to Isabella Blythe, 
third dau. of the late Rev. John Dodd, formerly 
of Eton, Bucks. 

July 7. At St. George’s, Littleport, W. N. 
Sabeiton, esq., eldest son of Thomas Sabkerton, 
esq., Witcham, to Elizabeth Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late John Little, esq., of Littleport. 

At Horsham, Richard Norris Bower, esq., of 
Doughty-st., Mecklenburgh-sq., youngest son 
of the late Thomas Woolsencroft Bower, esq., 
of Winchester College, to Helena Caroline, dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. John Woodford, late of the Rifle 
Brigade, Inspector of Constabulary for the north- 
ern district of the kingdom. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Augustus G, 
Ogilvy, esq., eldest son of George Ogilvy, esq., 
of The Cove, Dumfriesshire, to Mary Harriet, 
only child of the late John Cronyn, esq, of 
Newtown. 

At Cranbourne, near Windsor, the Rev. Charles 
Forster Garratt, M.A., Incumbent of Little Tew, 
Oxon, and youngest son of John Garrutt, esq., of 
Bishopscourt, Devon, and Clevemont, Cheiten- 
ham, to Ellen, eldest dau. of the late John K, 
Gilliat, esq., of Fern-hill, Berks. 

July 8. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Earl Spen- 
cer, to Miss Charlotte Seymour, third dau. of 
Lady Augusta Seymour and the late Mr. Fred. 
Charles William Seymour, and grand-dau. of the 
Marquis of Bristol. 
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Willoughby Hurt Sitwell, esq., of Ferney-hall, 
Shropshire, to Eliza Harriet, dau. of Richard 
Burton Phillipson, esq., of Dunston-house, Staf- 
fordshire. 

At Banwell, the Rev. John Augustus Yatman, 
Winscombe-hill, Somersetshire, to Anna Victoria 
Blachley, youngest dau. of the Rev. Wiliam 
Hamilton Turner, Vicar of Banwell, and grand- 
dau. of the |a'e Dean of Norwich. 

At Bayford, Hi rts, James Holloway, esq., of 
Stanhoe, Norfolk, to Ida, widow of H. N. Bur- 
roughes, esq., R.N.. of Burlington-hall, Norfolk, 
and youngest dau. of the late Henry Fynes-Clin- 
ton, esq., of Welwyn, Herts. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. George Thomas Gough, 
12th Royal Lancers, to Mary Charlotte Stanley, 
eldest dau. of Stanley Clarke, esq., of Cotteswold- 
house, Cheltenham. 

At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, the Rev. 
Henry William Parry Richards, Vicar of I-le- 
worth, youngest son of William Parry Richards, 

, of Park-crescent, to Jessie Margaret, dau. 
of Peter Earle, e<q., also of Park-crescent. 

July 10, At the Bavarian Roman Catholic 
chapel, Warwick-st., Golden-sq., London, Lord 
Norreys, eldest son of the Earl of Abingdon, to 
Miss Townley, dau. of Mr. Charles and Lady 
Caroline Townley. 

At Oakley, Bedfordshire, Mr. M. Richards, of 
Norland-cottage, Stoke, to Elizabeth Peacock, 
niece of the late John Palmer, esq., of Golding- 
ton-hall, near Bedford. 

At ‘lunbridge Wells, T. Keohan, esq., to Mar- 
garet, widow of Joseph Hawes, esq , of Upper 
C apton, and youngest dau. of the late William 
Ostle, esq., of Stepney. 

July 13, At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Henry 
Adair, Capt. R.M.A., youngest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Adair, C B., to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Naylor, esq., of Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

At Cranborne, Dorset, Robert Cotton Money, 
esq., of the 2nd Bengal Grenadiers, to Selina 
Mary, eldest dau. of William Douglas, esq., of 
Cranborne-lodge, and late of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

At Dunsford, the Rev. Joseph Were, M.A., to 
Caroline Maria, second dau. of the late Sub-dean 
Stephens. 

At Iffley, the Rev. W. Tuckwell, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, to Rosa, dau. of Capt. 
Strong, H.E.I.C.S., of Iffley, Oxon. 

At St.George’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. George 
Renny, 73rd Regt., to Mary Ellen, only child 
of William Wilson, esq., St. Helier, Jersey. 

At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, H. Maull, 
esq., of Lewisham, to Eliza, third dau. of H. B. 
Co-ell, esq., Islington. 

At St. Dunstan, Stepney, Thomas King, of St. 
Ives, Huntingdonshire, and seconds n of the late 
Thos. King, of Somersham, to Anne, widow of 
T. G. Peatling, of St. Ives, and second dau. of 
Capt. Rawling, of Arbour-sq., London. 

At Edinburgh, Hugh Mosman, esq., younger, 
of Auchtyfardie, Lanarkshire, to Helen Barbara, 
only surviving dau. of the la‘e Alexander Chan- 
cellor, — ot Shieldhill, Lunarkshire. 

At Holbeach, Ambrose Blithe Vise, surgeon, 
third son of Edward Blithe Vise, esq., to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Fredk. Adolphus Harris- 
son, esq., of the former place. 

July 14. At Astbury, Sir Charles Watkin 
Shakerley, bart., of Somerferd-pk., Cheshire, 
to Georgiana, Harriott, eldest dau. of George 
Holland Ackers, esq., of Moreton-hall, in the 
same county. 

At St. Magnus, London-bridge, the Rev. An- 
drew Johnson, Curate of St. Clement, Eastcheap, 
to Mary, second duu. of the Rey. A. McCaul, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. 

At Caton, Lancashire, the Rev. John Tinson 
Wrenford, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, to Harriett Anne, eldest dau. 
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of John Edmondson, esq., of Grassyard-hall, 
near Lancaster. 

At Lingfield, Thomas J. Page, of Upper Clap- 
ton, to Emma, eldest dau. of John Turner Kelsey, 
esq., of Batnors-hall, Lingfield. 

At St. Mary’s, Woolwich, Richard Pidcock, 
esq., of Church-hill, Woolwich, to Emma, eldest 
dau. of George Hudson, esq., of Brewer-st., 
Woolwich. 

At Walton, William Orford, esq., B.A., of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and solicitor, of 
Cheetham-hill, near Manchester, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of Jose Marques Braga, esq., of Newbie-ter., 
Walton Breck, near Liverpool. 

The Rev. Thomas Rawlinson, to Isabella Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of the Rev. Charles Alexander, 
Rector of Drumeree, in the diocese of Armagh, 
Ireland, 

July 15. At Brentingby, Edwin, younger son 
of James Hudson, esq., of Southfields-pl., Lei- 
cester, to Jane, fourth dau. of the late John 
Clarke, esq., of New Parks, near Leicester. 

At Sydenham, Kent, Edmund Gilling Maynard, 
esq., of Chesterfield, to Ann, eldest duu. of the 
late John Gell, esq., of Dover. 

At Gorlestone, Suffolk, Shelford Clarke Bid- 
well, esq., of ‘Thetfor:, to Theophila Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. T. W. Salmon, M.A., of 
Hopton. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Geo. Francis, esq., 
of Ceylon, to Caroline Susanna, duu. of the late 
Wm. Francis, esq., of Reigate, Surrey. 

At Wymering, near Portsmouth, Capt. John 
Breton (Town Major), of Ports:nouth, to Mary 
Gawen Boycott, youngest dau. of the late Samp- 
son Boycott, esq , of Wellingto», Salop, and niece 
of John Martin, esq., of Wymering-house. 

At Bishopwearmouth, George, younger son of 
Joseph Gilstrap, esq., Newark-upon-Trent, Notts, 
to Jane Catherine, only child of the late John 
Fothergill, esq., Bishopwearmouth, Durham. 

At Hewisfield, Gloucestershire, Frederick Mac- 
donald Biren, esq., Lieut. Benzal Army, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Birch, C.B., to Elizabeth Emily 
Louisa, only dau. of the late James Mellis, esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Ham, Surrey, Francis H. R. Wilbraham, 
oungest son of Randle Wilbraham, esq., of Rode- 
all, Cheshire, to Elizabeth Maury, dau. of the 
late John Barnard, esq., of Park-gate, Ham- 
common, 

At St. Matthew’s, Brixton-hill, Fre’erick Du- 
maresq Ross, esq., surgeon, Guildford, eldest 
surviving son of the late Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Ross, of the Madras Engineers, to Melissa Au- 
gusta, youngest dau. of the late James McLach- 
lan, esq., of Brixton-hill, Surrey. 

At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, the Rev. 
Wm. Scariett Vale, eldest son of the late William 
Vale, esq , of Matnom-court, Worcestershire, to 
Charlotte, only child of the late Major Croxton, 
Bengal Horse Artillery. 

At Norton Malton, Wm. Walker, esq., of High 
Mowthorpe, son of the late John Walker, esq., 
Highfield-hou-e, Notts, to Ellen Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Preston, esq., of Norton- 
cottage. 

At Huddersfield, Hermann Gerhard Hegeler, 
esq., of Bremen, North Germany, to Annie Maria, 
eldest dau. of Richard Henry Rhodes, esq., Hud- 
dersfield. 

July 16. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Lord 
Radstock, to Susan Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
John Hales Calcraft, esq., M.P., and Lady Caro- 
line Ca craft. 

July 17._ At Kings Wear, Devon, Arthur Col- 
ville Saunders, late of Capetown, to Elizab-th 
Ann, eldest dau. of John Crowden, esq., Falcon- 
square, London. 

July 19. At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, 
Edward, third son of James Muzie, esq., of Grove- 
villas, Highbury, to Mary Hannah, eldest dau. of 
James Hartley, esq., of Walthamstow, 
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Tue EArt OF GLENGALL. 


June 22, At Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
suddenly, the Earl of Glengall. 

The deceased Richard Butler, Earl of 
Glengall, Viscount and Baron Caher, co. 
Tipperary, in the peerage of Ireland, was 
only son of Richard, tirst earl, by his mar- 
riage with Emily, youngest daughter of 
Mr. John Jefferyes. He was born May 
29, 1794, and married, Feb. 23, 1834, 
Margaret Laurett», youngest daughter 
and co-heir of the late Mr. William Mel- 
lish, the great army contractor. By his 
countess, who survives him, he leaves issue 
two daughters, Lady Margaret, born in 
November, 1834; and Lady Matilda, born 
in October, 1836. In default of male 
issue we believe the earldom becomes ex- 
tinct. The late earl succeeded to the 
family honours on the death of his father, 
in January, 1819, and has been an Irish 
representative peer since 1830. The late 
peer had been for many years colonel of 
the Tipperary Militia. The families of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Donegal, Mr. 
and Lady Charlotte Talbot, Mr. and Lady 
Emily Pennefather, Lord and Lady Harriet 
Ashley, &c., are placed in mourning by the 
mournful event. The deceased earl was 
the author of the popular farce of “ ‘The 
Irish Tutor,” and other dramatic works 
of respectable talent, and of late years 
has contributed several political essays to 
the columns of the Conservative press of 
more than average ability. The earl's 
ancestors were a branch of the noble house 
of Ormonde, springing from the third earl. 
By his demise a vacancy occurs among the 
Irish representative peers in parliament. 


GEN, Str Tuomas Hawker, K.C.H. 


June 13. At his residence in Lans- 
downe-place, Clifton, aged 81, General Sir 
Thomas Hawker, K.C.H. 

He was born in 1777, entered the army 
in 1795, served in North Holland in the 
campaign of 1799, and in the Mediterra- 
nean and Spain from 1805 to the conclu- 
sion of the war. From 1822 to 1826 he 
held a command in the East Indies; and 
again, from 1830 to 1836, in the Madras 
Presidency. In 1839 he was appointed 
to the Coloneley of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards (Carabineers), and attained the 
rank of full General in 1854. The de- 
ceused was twice married,—first in 1818, 
to a daughter of James Harrison, Esq. ; 


and secondly, in 1838, to the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late William Woodley, E-q, 
and widow of the Hon. Frederick Noel, 
who survives him. 


ADMIRAL Sir CHARLES OGLE. 


June 16. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 83, 
Sir Charles Ogle, Bart., Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

Sir Charles was the eldest son of Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, who was created a baronet 
for his naval services, and who, like his 
deceased son, died the senior admiral in 
the British navy, and Hester, daughter 
and co-heir of tiie Rev. Dr. Thomas, Bi- 
shop of Winchester. He was born May 
the 24th, 1772, and when about 13 years 
old he entered the navy on board the 
“ Adventure,” 44. In September, 1791, 
he was made midstipman of the “Alcide,” 
74; and after he had obtained the rank of 
lieutenant in 1793, he eventually joined 
the “ Boyne,” 98. During the proximate 
operations against the French West India 
Islands, he commanded a boat at the cap- 
ture, under a heavy fire of 'great guns and 
muske ry, of two schooners lying at anchor 
with others near Maran, Martinique, and 
otherwise distinguished himself; he as- 
sisted at the taking of Pigeon Island, and 
was intrusted with the command of a party 
of seamen landed at Point Nero to co- 
operate with the army, and remained on 
shore until after the surrender of Fort 
Bourbon. At the siege of Guadaloupe he 
again commanded a division of sexmen, 
and greatly distinguished himself by his 
gallant conduct at the storming of Fort 
Fleur d’Epée. In May, 1794, he was ap- 
pointed acting-captain of the “ Assurance,” 
44. After seeing some service on the 
Jamaica station, he again repaird to 
the Mediterranean, where he successively 
commanded the “ Meleager” and “ Grey- 
hound,” each of 32 guns. In the latter 
ship he effected the capture of a Genoese 
privateer of ten guns; also of a Spanish 
armed polacca, and of other vessels. In 
the “ Egyptienne” he served during the 
Egyptian campaign, and for his eminent 
services on that occasion he obtained the 
Turkish gold medil. From April, 1805, 
to September, 1816, the gallant Admiral 
was continuously employed afloat, chiefly 
in the Channel and home stations. In 
April, 1827, Sir Charles was appointed 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the North Ame- 
rican station, which he held a little over 
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three years, and in September, 1845, was 
selected as Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth—a command he held for the cus- 
tomary period. His commissions bore date 
as follows :—Lieutenant, November 14, 
1793; Commander, May 21, 1794; Cap- 
tain, January 11, 1796; Rear-Admiral, 
August 12, 1819; Vice-Admiral, July 22, 
1830; and Admiral, November 23, 1841. 
On the demise of Admiral Thomas Le 
Marchant Gosselin, Sir Charles became 
senior admiral, and on the 8th of De- 
cember last he was appointed Admiral of 
the Fleet. By the Admiral’s death a ge- 
neral promotion among the flag officers 
will ensue. Sir Charles Ogle took deep 
interest in, and was a munificeut con- 
tributor to, the different charitable insti- 
tutions connected with the naval service, 
and the venerable Admiral had been for 
many years past President of the Royal 
Naval Benevolent Society. The deceased 
baronet had been thrice married—first, in 
April, 1802, to Charlotte, sister of Vis- 
count Gage and Admiral Sir William Hall 
Gage, G.C.H.; secondly, in September, 
1820, to Let:tia, daughter of Sir William 
Burroughs, who died in 1832; and thirdly, 
in April, 1834, to Lady Thorold, relict of 
Sir John H. Thorold, and daughter of Mr. 
G. Cary, of Tor Abbey, Devon. His eldest 
son by his first marriage, Mr. Chaloner 
Ogle, formerly in the army, succeeds to 
the baronetcy. 


Sir Epwarp Norts Buxton, Bart. 


June 11. Aged 45, Sir Edward North 
Buxton, second Baronet, son of Sir Tho- 
mas Fowell Buxton. 

Sir Edward was born at Earlham, in 
Norfolk, 1812, and was the eldest son of 
that great philanthropist whose name is 
for ever associated with the emancipation 
of the African negro. He succeed:d to 
the baronetcy on his father’s death in 
1845, and in 1847 he was elected as re- 
presentative for the agricultural district 
of South Essvx, even when the Protec- 
tionist controversy raged most fiercely. 
On that occasion he declared himself to 
be a sincere Churchman, but by fa:mily ties 
closely connected with Dissenters, and in 
favour of all measures of gradual reform. 
No one could ever allege that he prac- 
tised any artifice to gain a vote, and his 
conduct in the House of Commons was, 
according to his avowed principles, up- 
right and irreproachable. But in the 
fervour of the election of 1852, when the 
ery was “ Derby, Disraeli, and down with 
democracy,” he lost his seat, and with 
characteristic equanimity once more re- 
tired into the waiks of private usefulness. 


But a place in Parliament was not neces- 
sary for the exercise of his active benevo- 
lence. In the generous use of his own 
ample means, in his never-tiring zeal for 
the promotion of city missions at home, 
and missions to the heathen abroad, he 
strove to use the talents intrusted to his 
c:re as a faithful steward of Jesus Christ. 
Never was there a really good cause, 
which had for its object the promotion of 
the Gospel either at home or abroad, 
which did not find in Sir E:!ward Buxton 
a munificent but nnostentatious sup- 
porter. It was always plain that his mo- 
tives were actuated by that divine impulse 
from on high which teaches us to “love 
Him because He first loved us.” There 
was no morbid shrinking from publicity, 
but it was always plain that a desire for 
notoriety was alien to his feelings. Ina 
1855 he was obliged to go abroad with 
his family on account of his health, and 
he spent the winters of 1856 and of 1857 
chietly at Nice. 

His visit to Piedmont will long be re- 
membered, and more particularly on ac- 
count of the healing and beneficent in- 
fluence which he exercised in calming 
down that unseemly strife which had 
divided the Italian from the Vaudois 
Evangelists. Sir Edward, with his usual 
sizacity, quickly saw that it was no case 
for partizanship; that there was room 
enough for both to expatiate over the 
vast field of Italian missions; but that it 
was vain to attempt to confine the vola- 
tile spirits of Italians just escaped out of 
Rome within the limits of a Presbyterian 
synod. He became the ardent friend of 
both, and whilst he was beloved by the 
pious pastors and missionaries belonging 
to the ancient Waldensian Church, he 
exerted himself, as a leading member of 
the Nice Evangelical Committee, also to 
avail himself of those zealous Italians who 
are associated in Piedmont and Genoa 
with De Sanctis and Mazzarella. In this 
good work he persevered, and he deemed 
it so important that the true character of 
the Italians should be clearly known, that 
he took a journey from Cromer last Sep- 
tember, purposely to state his views to 
the Conference assembled at Berlin. 

He was in Nice when the dissolution 
of Parliament, last year, was announced. 
One morning the telegram conveyed to 
him the unlooked-for inquiry, whether he 
would stand for East Norfolk. A second 
telegram answered that he was standing, 
and very speedily he was informed that 
he had been returned, with General Wind- 
ham, without opposition. 

Sir Edward married, in 1836, his cousin, 
the second daughter of the late Samuel 
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Gurney, Esq., of Ham-house. He has left 
his amiable wife and a numerons family to 
deplore their loss. His eldest son at- 
tained his majority last January. As the 
representative of such ancestors, he suc- 
ceeds to a rich heritage, both of fame and 
of expectations. 

His last surviving sister, Richenda, wife 
of Philip Hamond, Esq., died two days 
subseq:ently, at North Repps-hall, Cro- 
mer, and they were interred together at 
Overstrand church; the funeral of Sir 
Edward, which had been fixed for an 
earlier day, having been postponed till 
that day, in consequence of the death of 
his sister. 


Tae Rient Hon. Witt1amM YATES PEEL. 


June 1. At Bagington Hall, Warwick- 
shire, the Right Hon. William Yates Peel, 
eldest brother of the late Sir Robert Peel. 

The right hon. gentleman was second 
son of the first baronet by his first wife, 
daughter of Mr. Will'am Yates, of Bury, 
and he wis born in 1789, at Chamber Hall, 
Bury. He married, June 17, 1819, Lady 
Jane Eliza Moore, second daughter of 
Stephen, second Earl of Mounteashel, and 
Lady Margaret, eldest daughter of Robert, 
second Earl of Kingston; by whom, who 
died in September, 1847, he had a nume- 
rous family. The deceased was for a long 
series of years a member of the House of 
Commons. After completing his studies 
at Harrow School he removed to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1812, and M.A. in 1815, and after- 
wards, in June, 1816, was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s-Inn. In the following year 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Bossiny, but only represented 
that constituency a few months, for in 
1818 he was chosen mew ber for his father’s 
borough of Tamworth, which he sat for 
continuously up to 1830. He was then 
elected for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. In 
1831 he was returned to the House of 
Commons, in conjunction with the late 
Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, for the 
University of Cambridge, defeating Vis- 
count Palmerston and the present Duke 
of Devonshire, then Mr. William Caven- 
dish. In 1835 he was again elected for 
Tamworth, which he continued to repre- 
sent up to the general election in 1837. 
From that time up to 1847 he remained 
out of Parliament, when he was again 
returned for Tamworth. ‘That year he 
had the misfortune to lose his wife, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, and her 
death so affected him, that, mentally, he 
was unable to attend to any public duties. 
He consequently resigned his seat in the 
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House of Commons, and has since led a 
secluded life. 

Mr. Peel had held several official ap- 
pointments, having been made a Com- 
missioner of the Board of Control in 1826, 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in 1828, a Lord of the Trea- 
sury in 1830, and again held the same 
office in 1834 to April in the succeeding 
year. He held the same Conservative 
politics as his distinguished brother, Sir 
Robert Peel, and was a willing supporter 
of that eminent statesman’s free-trade 


policy. 


GENERAL Penny, C.B. 


May 4. Killed by grape-shot, near 
Bare lly, aged about 67, Brigadier-General 
Nicholas Penny, C.B., ot the Bengal army, 
the general who succeeded Sir Archdale 
Wilson, Bart., in the command of the 
British forces at Delhi. 

He was the son of Robert Penny, Esq., 
and went to India in 1806. Having passed 
an excellent examination in Persian and 
Hindostanee, he was gazetted to an en- 
signey in the Bengal army in the Feb- 
ruary of the following year. He obtained 
his Lieutenancy Dec. 19, 1812. We find 
hin serving in the war in Nepaul in 1814, 
1815, and 1816, as well as in the Mah- 
ratta war of 1816 and the following year. 
In 1818 he distinguished himself at Gurra 
Kotah. In 1825 we find him acting as 
Deputy-Quarter-Master-General with the 
forces near Agra, and taking part in the 
siege of Bburtpore. In the following year 
he was nominated Major of Brigade, and 
appointed to the command of the Mutrat 
and Agra frontier. In 1828 he received 
the appointment of Deputy-Assistant-Ad- 
jutant-General, with the command of the 
Dinapore Division, from which he was 
shortly «fterwards removed to the Presi- 
dency at the express order of the Gover- 
nor General, Lord H. Bentinck. In No- 
vember, 1837, we find him directed to 
take charge of the department of the 
Adjutant-General, and in 1841 he was 
transferred to the command of the Nus- 
seree Battalion, for the efficient drill and 
discipline of which he was frequently 
thanked by his superiors. He also acted 
for some time as Assistant-Adjutant-Ge- 
neral at Barrackpore. 

In the Sutlej campaigns he commanded 
at first the 12th Brigade of the 5th Di- 
vision, and subsequen'ly the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade, on the breaking up of the 12th. 
He was present at Aliwal in the thickest 
of the fight, and was wentioned in the 
following terms by Sir Harry Smith, in 
his despatch addressed to the Governor- 
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General, dated Aliwal, Jan. 30th, 1846 :— 
“ The intrepid little Ghoorkas of the Nus- 
seree and Sirmoor Battalions in bravery 
and obedience cin be exceeded by none. I 
much reyret that I had no brigade to give 
to Brigadier Penny, who is in orders for 
one. I can only say that when he gets 
his brigade, if he only leads it as he did 
his gallant band of Ghoorkas, it will be 
inferior to none.” He was again engaged 
at Sobraon, where he was wounded, and 
Sir Hugh Gongh, on this occasion, recom- 
mended him “ in the most earnest manner 
to the Governor-General, for the manner 
in which he and his troop had overcome 
the most formidable opposition.” In the 
following September we find him appointed 
to the command of a brigade, composed of 
her Majesty’s 53rd Foot, the Nusseree 
Battalion, and two howitzers. At Chilian- 
wallah, where he was engaged as a bri_a- 
dier, he had another opportunity of gain- 
ing distinction, for though his brigade was 
held in reserve, he was enabled to support 
the advance of General Sir W. R. Gilbert, 
and to carry a village, which was the key 
of the enemy’s position, by “a most spi- 
rited attack, executed in a brilliant style.” 
It should be added here, that Sir W. Gil- 
bert, in his despatch after the battle, drew 
attention to Brigadier Penny’s services on 
this occasion in terms of unqualified praise. 
Brigadier Penny received the medal for 
Aliwal and Sobraon, and was further re- 
warded by being gazetted a C.B. in the 
following June. He was also made an 
honorary aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
General. 

In February, 1849, he was removed 
from the 6th to the 3rd, and subsequently 
to the 2nd Brigade of Infantry of the 
army in the Punjaub, from which he was 
again transferred to the command of the 
2ud European Regiment. In 1848 we find 
him commanding « division of infantry in 
the Punjaub, and in the following year in 
command of the troops at Lahore. In 
1851 he was appointed to the Brigade 
Staff, and posted to the district of Rohil- 
cund. He was subsequently removed to 
Umballah in 1852, appointed to command 
the Jullundur field force, to which, later 
in the same year, was added the command 
of the Sirhund Division. In 1853 he was 
transferred to the Sindh Saugur district, 
and in 1854 to Sealeote. About the same 
time he attained the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral. In May, 1855, he was appointed 
to the temporary divis‘onal staff of the 
army, and posted to the Cawnpore Divi- 
sion. He subsequently held the command 
of the Meerut Division, and eventianlly the 
chief command of the army at Delhi de- 
volved upon him, as stated above. 
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THe Lorp Justice CLERK OF SCOTLAND. 


June 14. At his residence, Edinburgh, 
from a sudden attack of paralysis, aged 
63, the Riglit Hon. John Hope, the Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland. 

The deceased judge was the eldest son 
of the late Right Hon. Charles Hope, 
sometime President of the Court of Ses- 
sion in Scotland, by Charlotte, second 
diughter of John second Earl of Hope- 
toun, and sister of the third Earl. He 
passed for the Scottish bar in 1816, and 
having been for some time previously 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, he was 
elevated to the Presidency of the Second 
Division of the Court of Session in 1844, 
He was married, we believe, to a Miss 
Irving. He was sworn a member of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council on the occasion 
of his elevation to the Bench. He also 
held for several years the post of an offi- 
cial custodian of the Scottish regalia. 
The death of Judge Hope was singularly 
sudden ; he was seized with paralysis 
whilst sitting in his own library, engaged 
in writing a letter to a relative between 7 
and 8 o’elock in the evening, and he expired 
soon after11. The late Judge’s death makes 
the second vacancy which has happened 
on the Scottish bench within the last three 
months, the other being caused by the 
death of Lord Hand;side. A third ex- 
Scottish judge also has died during that 
time in the person of the late Lord Dun- 
fermline, sometime Lord Chief Baron of 
Scotland. 


MIcHAEL WItirIAMs, Esq., M.P. 

June 15. At Trevince, aged 73, Michael 
Williams, Esq., of Trevince, Scorrier-house, 
and Carhays-castle, Cornwall, M.P. for the 
western division of that county, the senior 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county, Deputy- 
Warden of the Stannaries, Xe. 

Michael Williams was born June 3, 
1785, at Burneoose-house, near Truro, the 
son of John Williams, Esq., (and Cathe- 
rine Harvey his wife,) of Scorrier-house, 
near Truro, a gentleman of great enter- 
prise in connection with the mines and 
commerce of his native county. 

His landed property was large, being 
the owner of Carhays-castle and estate 
near St. Austle; also the mansion of 
Lanerth, and estate at St. Keverne, and 
his father’s property, Scorrier-house, &c., 
in Cornwall, Gnaton-hall and estate in the 
parish of Newton Ferrers, Holbeton, &c., 
in Devonshire, and other property in Gla- 
morganshire, of which he was High Sheriff 
in 1839. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Eales, Esq, of Eastdon, near 
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Dawlish, who was for upwards of fifty 
years Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Devon; by whom he leaves—his eldest 
son, John Michael, married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Stephen Davey, Esq., of 
Bochym, (niece to Richard Davey, M.P. 
for West Cornwall ;) Michael Henry, mar- 
ried to Catherine, danghter of Richard 
Almack, Esq., of Melford, Suffolk; and 
other issue. 

The following account of Mr. Michael 
Williams is, in substance, from the “ West 
Briton,” published in the county which 
he represented, and where he was best 
known :— 

We have the melancholy task of record- 
ing the death of a gentleman who occupied 
so large a space in public notice, at once 
so usefully to others and honourably to 
himself, that in his native county there is 
not a man who would be more generally 
or deeply lamented. For more than half 
a century he has been connected with the 
leading interests of Cornwall. To his skill 
and enterprise most of the mines in the 
Gwennap district are indebted for the 
successful results to which they have been 
conducted. In the metal-market, the large 
transactions of his house in our great 
staple products, copper and tin, have long 
given him the most distinguished place. 
We owe much to his personal influence in 
reviving the flagging energies of the pro- 
moters of the Cornwall railway, and bring- 
ing that important undertaking to the eve 
of completion. And apart from the en- 
gagements in which his personal interests 
were concerned, he had for the last four 
years represented the West Division of 
Cornwall in the House of Commons, and 
given his support to every great liberal 
measure which has been mooted in Parlia- 
ment within that period. 

Although his political opinions were at 
all times frankly avowed, Mr. Michael 
Williams took no very prominent part in 
local politics until the memorable contest 
at the election in 1831. Fora long time 
previously the county had been rednced 
almost to the condition of a pocket- 
borongh. A few aristocratic families go- 
verned the representation as completely as 
if it were part of their rent-rolls. But 
the excitement produced by the Reform 
Bill roused the ancient spirit of Cornwall 
from its slumbers, and it was resolved to 
return two liberal members or neither. 
The old aristocratic party was represented 
by Lord Valletort and Sir Richard Vyvyan, 
the liberals by Sir Charles Lemon and 
Mr. Pendarves. Into this contest Mr. 
Williams threw all his energies, and they 
who remember his exertions on that occa- 
sion will readily allow that to no single 
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supporter was the Reform cause more in- 
debted. The result was a triumphant one. 
At the close of the fifth day the Tories 
struck their colours, the numbers at the 
close being—for Pendarves, 1819; Lemon, 
1804; Vyvyan, 901; Valletort, 801. 

One of the most memorable circum- 
stances in Mr. Williams’s life was his being 
presented, about five years ago, with a 
piece of plate and his bust, as testimonies 
of public esteem. This mark of respect 
originated in a proposal at a meeting of 
the adventurers in the united mines to 
request his acceptance of some mark of 
their gratitude for the influence he had 
exerted in saving those mines from being 
abandoned at a time when such a disaster 
seemed all but certain. This project, 
however, soon passed beyond its original 
limits, and took the form of a general 
testimony of personal respect. As such it 
was responded to so promptly, and to so 
great an extent, that we remember no 
similar occasion on which a Cornish-man 
has been so highly honoured. Although 
no single subscription was allowed to ex- 
ceed five shillings, the contributions rapidly 
swelled to six hundred pounds. The tes- 
timonial was presented at a meeting of 
his friends at the Town-hall, Redruth, in 
June, 1853. It consisted of a candelabrum, 
of chaste and appropriate design, with an 
inscription expressive of his merits; and 
a bust, executed with great artistical 
skill, by our distinguished countryman, 
Burnard. 

On the demise of Mr. Pendarves, in 
1854, a vacancy occurred in the represen- 
tation of the West Division. The public 
voice at once named Mr. Michael Williams 
as his successor. The acknowledgment 
of his fitness for the post was so general 
that no other candidate was for a moment 
placed in competition with him; and 
many who differed with him on political 
grounds volunteered their support on ac- 
count of his peculiar qualifications for the 
office. At the general election last year 
he was again returned, as a matter of 
course, and had Providence granted him a 
longer term of life the electors of West 
Cornwall would, without doubt, have con- 
tinued to place him in the same honour- 
able position. 

Mr. Williams possessed a clear and pene- 
trating intellect, but of the kind which 
gathers knowledge more rapidly from 
quick observation of men and things than 
from books or study. Like most distin- 
guished men, his character included some 
apparent contradictions. He was naturally 
of a warm and impetuous temper, yet no 
one could display a cooler or more com- 
prehensive judgment. With a mind trained 
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to business, and deeply absorbed in its 
pursuits, he could turn aside at any time 
to his trees and flowers with as much zest 
as if their culture were the main business 
of his life. Engaged in commercial affairs 
on a scale which tends generally to close- 
ness and reserve, he was remarkably open 
and communicative. Without the facility 
of fluently addressing a numerous assembly, 
there was yet no man in Cornwall whose 
presence in such an assembly bore with it 
more weight or authority. It has been 
well said that a clever man is, in reality, 
three or four men instead of one; and he 
was an illustration of the truth of this 
saying. In his capacious mind and varied 
tastes were the materials from which 
might be formed a country gentleman, 
devoted to his fields and his gardens,—a 
man of business, engaged in commercial 
enterprise,—and the active manager of 
local and public interests. 

Yet it is but a vanishing fame which 
rests merely upon commercial or political 
eminence. The qualities by which Mr. 
Michzel Williams will be longest remem- 
bered are those which were entirely per- 
sonal, and which none but those who knew 
him can appreciate. In the most charac- 
teristic traits there is a fugitive essence 
which no words can grasp. There are 
feelings which transpire only in looks, and 
tones, and manner,—interpreters only to 
the eye or the ear. It is on such personal 
and undefinable qualities that we shall 
oftenest linger in our recollections of Mr. 
Williams. His manly figure and expres- 
sive countenance, his quick apprehension 
and penetrative sagacity, his social spright- 
liness and elegant and cordial hospitality, 
—it is by such personal traits that his name 
and image will most distinctly survive. 
While penning this imperfect tribute to 
his memory we realize so vividly his living 
presence, that it seems difficult to imagine 
that so much active energy is stilled in the 
silence of death,—that one who but yester- 
day filled so large a space in the public 
eye is to-day mouldering in the dust. But 
he is gone! and his flight is another of 
the monitory lessons, ever recurring, to 
remind us that 

‘The glories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 

Yet for generations to come his name 
will be quoted as one of the most remark- 
able Cornish-men of his times. Not merely 
as the bold and skilful architect of his own 
colossal fortunes, but for his promotion of 
mining enterprise, the scope he opened in 
various directions to industrial energy, and 
the powerful and generous influence he 
exerted upon our public interests, his name 
will long reflect honour upon the country 
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which produced him, and the race from 
which he sprang. 


James TEMPLER, EsqQ., oF BRIDPORT, 
Dorset. 

The decease of this gentleman, who 
was generally known and respected in 
the West of England, took place on the 
28th of May last. The deceased, who was 
one of a numerous family, was born at 
Alphington, Devon, on the 7th of January, 
1787. He was destined for the profession 
of the law, and served his articles with 
Mr. Luxwore of Okehampton. Mr. Tem- 
pler afterwards studied tor some time in 
London, where he became an exact and 
accomplished lawyer, and formed nume- 
rous friends, some of whom subsequently 
rose to distinguished eminence in the pro- 
fession. An advantageous opening now 
offered at Bridport, and Mr. Templer 
(who had recently been united toa Miss 
Lethbridge, a native of Cornwall,) settled 
in that town, where he continued to prac- 
tise until his death. Mr. Templer, how- 
ever, speedily took a leading position in 
the county generally. His abilities and 
sound se1ise secured him a large business 
connection ; and these qualities were united 
with a liberality, a high sense of honour, 
and a cultivated and refined taste, which 
procured him in many instances the warm- 
est personal attachment. It is impossible 
indeed to overrate the position which may 
be occupied by a country solicitor in large 
practice, where the mind and character 
are not narrowed by professional interests. 
The very opportunities which in unprin-. 
cipled hands may be employed for pecu- 
lation, become, when the practitioner is a 
man of integrity and firm sense, most 
powerful instruments for good. With the 
poor and uneducated he is constantly 
brought into contact; and these he has 
the opportunity of befriending in a thou- 
sand ways, protecting them equally from 
the designs of the sharpers of whom they 
form the legitimate prey, and from the 
consequences of their own wilfulness and 
incapacity. No less useful is the solicitor 
of high stamp to persons of a superior 
class. There is no interest or family oc- 
currence, even of the most delicate nature, 
on which his assistance may not be re- 
quired. When business of this kind is 
transacted with probity and skill, the 
confidential adviser quickly comes to be 
looked upon as a friend, and has the op- 
portunity of exerting a most considerable 
influence ;—many a man will do for his 
solicitor what he would not even have 
listened to with patience from his clerical 
adviser. We have ventured on this brief 
digression, because it emphatically illus- 
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trates the value of Mr.Templer’s pro- 
fessional character. During the many 
years he was in practice, no single sus- 
picion of a sordid or disingenuous act ever 
crossed his path. An intelligent and acute 
lawyer, an able speaker, and a thorough 
man of business, his seryices were in gene- 
ral request; while of the numerous clients 
with whom he was thus brought in con- 
tact, there were few who failed to speak 
of him with the esteem and regard of a 
personal friend, and none by whom his 
name was ever associated with dishonour. 

The general esteem thus enjoyed by 
Mr. Templer was the more remarkable, 
as he was a keen politician, and that too 
at a time and place where purty spirit 
ran very high. Mr. Templer espoused 
the Tory side in politics; and during the 
earlier portions of his career many of the 
successes of the party in the county and 
neighbouring boroughs were attributable 
to his energy and personal infiuence. Mr. 
Templer, however, was a Tory rather of 
the school of Pitt than of Lord Eldon. 
He lived to see many shades of change 
in the opinions even of those who re- 
mained in the same ranks with himself; 
and to several of these, such as the aboli- 
tion of the corn-laws, the progress of 
legal and sanitary reform, and others, he 
subscribed with a full sense of their 
value. In other respects, however, Mr. 
Templer retained his political principles 
consistently until the close of life; at 
the same time, his opinions were never 
maintained at the sacrifice of courtesy 
and good feeling towards those who dif- 
fered from him. In other respects, the 
present sketch must be left incomplete. 
Few indeed of those who associated with 
Mr. Templer could fail to admire his 
singular unselfishness, and the - genial 
warmth and kindness of a nature in- 
capable of judging even the faults of 
other men harshly, and upon which not 
one of the corroding influences of life 
seemed ever to have passed. To a still 
interior circle belonged the knowledge 
of other qualities. A disciplined temper 
and affections, a fervent but humble piety, 
marked Mr. Templer’s declining years, 
and formed the springs of the Christian 
hope which animated a more than usually 
tranquil death-bed. But these private 
and domestic traits are without the pro- 
vince of the present memoir. Mr. Tem- 
pler’s death occurred at the somewhat 
advanced age of 71, and found him in 
the full possession of his faculties. The 
remains of the deceased were attended 
to the place of interment, which was at 
a considerable distance, by a large con- 
course of the gentry and others of Brid- 
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port and the neighbourhood, who formed 
a procession on foot in advance of the 
corpse. The principal shops of the town 
were also partially closed throughout the 
day. 


Rosert Brown, Esq., F.R.S. 


June 10. At his residence in Soho, 
aged 84, Robert Brown, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., formerly President of the Linnzan 
Society, Keeper of the Botanical Collec- 
tions in the British Museum; a man de- 
signated by his friend Baron Humboldt, 
* Botanicorum facile princeps.” 

Mr. Brown—or, as he was always styled 
in scientific works, Robert Brown—was 
the son of a Scottish Episcopalian clergy- 
man, and was born at Montrose, on the 
21st of December, 1773. His academical 
education was acquired first at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and subsequently at 
the University of Edinburgh, where he 
completed his medical studies in 1795, 
and in the same year accompanied a Scot- 
tish fencible regiment, in the double capa- 
city of ensign and assistant-sirgeon, to 
Ireland. Towards the end of last century 
we find him residing at Edinburgh, where 
he published his first scientific paper on 
the “ Asclepiadex,” in the Transactions of 
the Wernerian Society. On the 20th of 
November, 1798, he was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Linnean Society of London, 
and in 1801 we behold him attached as 
naturalist to H.M.S. “Investigator,” 
under the command of Captain Flinders, 
and destined for a survey of the coast of 
Australia. The “Investigator” left Eng- 
land in July, and in December made Cape 
Leuwin, on the south-east coast of Aus- 
tralia, where she commenced her survey- 
ing operations, and Robert Brown his in- 
vestigation into the flora of a country with 
which his name will ever be associated. 
The expedition surveyed the eastern ex- 
tremity of Bass’s Strait, and then sailed 
for Port Jackson, where it arrived on the 
9th of May, 1802. Having refitted there, 
the vessel set off again on the 22nd of 
July, steering northerly, and exploring 
Northumberland and Cumberland Islands, 
and some dangerous coral reefs; still con- 
tinuing the northerly course, she made 
Torres Strait, and surveyed the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. It was here that the “In- 
vestigator” was found to be rotten, and 
that it was desirable to return to some 
port. Nevertheless, the spirited com- 
mander paid in her a visit to Timor, and 
then made his way in his leaky bark to 
Cape Leuwin, passed through Bass’s Strait 
a second time, and safely reached Port 
Jackson on the 9th of June, 1803, when 
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the “ Investigator” was condemned as un- 
seaworthy. Flinders, it is well known, 
made his way to England as best he could, 
but was taken prisoner by the French, and 
was for some time in captivity, although 
Napoleon had granted a free pass to his 
expedition. Fortunately, Mr. Brown es- 
caped this unpleasant adventure, as he had 
remained behind in New South Wales, 
and did not return to England till the end 
of 1805, bringing with him nearly four 
thousand species of plants, a large portion 
of which were entirely new to science. 

On his return to England he became li- 
brarian to the Linnean Society of London, 
at that time located in Gerrard-street, 
Soho, and a few years later (1810), on the 
death of Dr. Dryander, he received the 
charge of the litrary and collections of 
Sir Joseph Banks, in whom he found a 
liberal patron. Both situations he held 
until the death of Sir Joseph, in 1820, 
who in the most generous manner pro- 
vided for his protégé, by leaving him a 
pension of between 2002. and 300/. a-year, 
a life-interest in his library and herbarium 
(bequeathed to the British Museum), and 
the lease of the house in Soho-square, in 
which he died, and which was for nearly 
thirty years partly occupied and rented by 
the Linnean Society. His appointment as 
keeper of the Banksian Collection at the 
British Museum followed as a matter of 
course, and he therefore gave up his post 
as librarian to the Linnzan Society, but 
he kept up his intimate connection with 
that learned body: in 1822 he became a 
fellow (that honour not having been ac- 
cessible to him as long as he received an 
emolument from the Society); in 1823 he 
appears on the council ; in 1828 as one of 
the vice-presidents; and in 1849 he suc- 
ceeded the Bishop of Norwich as presi- 
dent, which office he held until Mr. Bell’s 
election, in May, 1853,—still retaining, 
however, the office of vice-president. 

Brown’s writings are not bulky volumes. 
With two exceptions, they are independent 
memoirs, printed either in the transactions 
of societies or in the appendix to narra- 
tives of scientific expeditions. Fortunately 
for science, the scattered papers have, up 
to the year 1834, been carefully collected 
by the late Dr. Nees von Esenbeck, the 
president of the Imperial Leop.-Carol. 
Academy of Germany, forming five octavo 
volumes, and bearing the title “ Robert 
Brown’s Vermischte Schriften,” and it is 
especially by means of this valuable col- 
lection that Robert Brown’s early con- 
tinental reputation was secured, for the 
form in which these memoirs were pub- 
lished made them rather inaccessible to 
the general scientific public. It is much 
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to be regretted that this publication has 
not been continued up to the latest date, 
and it would be the best monument that 
could be erected to the memory of this 
illustrious botanist to publish a complete 
collection of his memoirs in this country, 
and in the original text. 

The first publication which issued from 
his pen after his return to England was 
the first volume of Prodomus Flore Nove 
Hollandia et Insula Van Diemen, which 
appeared in 1810. Beginning with the 
ferns, it extends to the natural order 
Goodenovie. Unfortunately, this valuable 
work was never completed. A critic in the 
“Edinburgh Review” had made rather 
free remarks on the classicality of its La- 
tin, at which the author took offence, and 
reclaimed the volume; so that it hus be- 
come rather a rare work, and is generally 
only known through Dr. Nees von Esen- 
beck’s reprint in the Vermischte Schriften. 
However, in 1830 he seemed to think 
better of his production, and issued a sup- 
plement, the only one that ever appeared. 
His second great work, Plante Javanice 
rariores, was published in conjunction 
with Dr. Horsfield and Mr. J. J. Bennett, 
and was completed within the years 1838 
—52. Of his other principal publications 
we can only undertake to give the head- 
ings ; but they will be sufficient to shew 
the universality of his botanical knowledge; 
viz.: “ Observations on the Herbarium col- 
lected by Prof. Christian Smith in Tuckey’s 
Expedition on the Congo ;” “ Chloris Mel- 
villeana; being Plants collected on Melville 
Island in Capt. E. Parry’s Expedition ;” 
“Characters and Description of Kingia ;” 
a genus named after the late Capt. Ph. 
King; “Observations on Plants collected 
in Denham and Clapperton’s Expedi- 
tion to Central Africa;” ‘General Re- 
marks, Geographical and Statistical, on 
the Botany of Terra Australis;” “On 
Proteacee ;” “ Microscopical Observations 
on Pollen;” ‘Botanical Appendix to 
Capt. Strut’s Expedition to Central Aus- 
tralia ;” ‘Observations on Organs and 
Mode of Fecundation in Orchidew and 
Asclepiader ;” “On the Fructification 
of Mosses;” “On Woodsia, a Genus of 
Ferns;” “On Composite ;’ “On some 
Remarkable Deviations from the usual 
Structure of Seeds and Fruits;” “Cha- 
racter and Description of Lyellia;” “ Re- 
marks on Leptostomum and Buxbaumia ;” 
“ Account of the Genus Rafflesia ;” and 
“ On an undescribed Fossil Fruit—Triplos- 
porite,” the last-named being that with 
which he concluded his scientifie labours: 
it was published in the Transactions of 
the Linnzan Society in 1851. His writ- 
ings, when compared with those of many 
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of his contemporaries, are not very nume- 
rous; but they have, nevertheless, exer- 
cised a lasting influence on botanical 
science; and no man had ever less reason 
to regret anything he had written at the 
commencement of his career than Robert 
Brown. That he possessed a most won- 
derfully rich store of knowledge is a fact 
that becomes evident by perusing his pa- 
pers; and it will ever be a source of the 
deepest regret that he has not published 
more of those accumulated treasures, all 
of which were irrecoverably lost to science, 
when, on the morning of the 10th of 
June, the cold hand of death laid their 
possessor low for ever. 

Robert Brown was as early as 1810 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; he 
was a Member of the Institute of France ; 
and, under the cognomen “ Ray,” a Mem- 
ber of the Imperial L.-C. Academy of 
Germany; he was besides enrolled an 
honorary member in the list of most of 
the minor societies in all parts of the old 
and new world; the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him, in 1832, the honorary 
degree of D.C.L.; and he received from 
the King of Prussia the decoration of the 
highest Prussian civil order, pour le 
mérite, of which Humboldt is the chan- 
cellor. 

We gladly endorse what has been said 
of his private character by a distinguished 
contemporary : “ ‘Those who were admitted 
to the privilege of his intimacy, and who 
knew him as a man, will bear unanimous 
testimony to the unvarying simplicity, 
truthfulness, and benevolence of his cha- 
racter. With an appearance of shyness 
and reserve in the presence of strangers, 
he combined an open-heartedness in rela- 
tion to his familiar friends, and a fund of 
agreeable humour, never bitter or caustic, 
but always appropriate to the occasion, 
the outpourings of which it was delightful 
to witness. But what distinguished him 
above all other traits was the singular 
uprightness of his judgment, which ren- 
dered him on all difficult occasions an in- 
valuable counsellor to those who had the 
privilege of seeking his advice. How pro- 
foundly these admirable qualities had en- 
deared him to the hearts of his friends was 
unmistakeably manifested by the sympa- 
thetic tenderness with which his last hours 
were watched and soothed. With his fa- 
culties unclouded to the last, he died on 
the 10th instant, surrounded by his col- 
lections, in the room which had formerly 
been the library of Sir Joseph Banks. ‘It 
was in the year 1810,’ says one of his dis- 
tinguished friends, who contributed greatly 
to relieve the sufferings of his last illness, 
‘that I first became acquainted with Mr. 
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Brown, within three feet of the same place, 
in the same room, where I saw him so 
nearly drawing his last breath three days 
ago. He was the same simple-minded, 
kind-hearted man in November, 1810, as 
he was in June, 1858,—nothing changed 
but as time changes us all,’ ” 


JOHN SHAKESPEAR, Esq. 


Mr. Shakespear was an extraordinary 
man in many respects, and his recent 
public act of doing honour to the birth- 
place of the Bard of Avon alone entitles 
him to public gratitude. Mr. Shakespear 
was in the eighty-fifth year of his age 
when he died. When young he was con- 
nected as a teacher of languages with an 
educational establishment at Marlow, and 
afterwards was transferred to Addiscombe 
College, and for a number of years filled 
the office of Professor of Oriental languages 
in that institution, till 1852, when he va- 
cated his position. During his connection 
with Addiscombe College he published 
several Oriental works, through the Messrs. 
Allen, of Leadenhall-street, and from these 
works reaped a much larger reward than 
ordinarily falls to the lot even of the most 
gifted authors. Mr. Shakespear’s publi- 
cations consist of an “English and Hin- 
dustani Dictionary,” royal 4to. ; a “ Gram- 
mar of the Hindustani Language ;” an 
“Introduction to the Hindustani Lan- 
guage,” royal 8vo.; and “Selections in 
Hindustani,” in 2 vols. These works may 
be ranked only among the class of com- 
piled publications, but they evidence much 
labour and considerable research, and for 
many years, although published at very 
high prices, were freely sold to parties 
studying the Hindustani language. Some 
curious stories are told as to Mr. Shake- 
spear’s carefulness, if not penuriousness, in 
money matters; and this passion for the 
accumulation of wealth, with the success- 
ful issue of his works, enabled him to 
leave behind him at his death upwards of 
a quarter of a million of money. His 
death took place on the 10th of June, at 
Langley Priory, near Loughborough, Lei- 
cestershire, a large estate which he pur- 
chased some years ago for £70,000. His 
library he has bequeathed to Professor 
Bowles, of Addiscombe College, with other 
property. Mr. Shakespear’s connection 
with the Shakespeare house at Stratford- 
upon-Avon may be told in a few words. 
That national property was bought, in 
1847, by public auction, for £3,000, by 
the Shakespearian Club, out of a fund ob- 
tained by public subscription, and was con- 
veyed to Viscount Morpeth, (the present 
Earl of Carlisle), Thomas Amyott, Esq. 
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(since dead), J. P. Collier, Esq., and Dr. 
Thomas Thomson. In May, 1856, the 
London solicitor of Mr. John Shakespear 
wrote to the parties residing at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, who were interested in the 
preservation of Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
that his client was desirous of doing ho- 
nour to the cherished place where the poet 
first drew breath; and soon afterwards 
Mr. Shakespear himself visited Stratford, 
and inspected the property. On his re- 
turn to London, a long correspondence 
took place between his solicitor and Mr. 
Hunt, town-clerk of S: ratford-upon-Avon, 
on the subject, and ultimately he signified 
the intention of Mr. Shakespear to give to 
trustees £2,500, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and taking down the buildings 
adjoining the birthplace of Shakespcare, so 
as to effect a perfect isolation, to prevent 
risk from fire, and then of restoring the 
house to the state in which it is repre- 
sented in an old engraving (a copy of which 
is in the British Museum), and as it is 
supposed to have been at the birth of the 
poet. The deed of trvst was immediately 
executed by Mr. Shakespear, transferring 
the £2,500 into the names of nine trus- 
tees, who have since purchased the houses 
on each side of the birth) lace, aud adopted 
other measures in conformity with Mr, 
Shakespear’s wishes. He never professed to 
be related to the great bard, but thought 
it probable that he was descended from a 
branch of the family. He was very par- 
ticular in spelling his own name in the 
way we have given it, without the final e, 
whilst he always wrote that of the poet 
thus: “Shakspeare.” — Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 


JOHN SAMUEL Brownz, Esa. 


June 6. At his residence at Walworth, 
Surrey, in his 76th year, John Samuel 
Browne, Esq. 

He was thie eldest son of John Browne, 
Esq., A.R.A., the eminent landscape en- 
graver, (a memoir of whom appeared in 
the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinB, Dee. 1801, 
p- 1149, and also a recent notice in the 
October number of 1851, p. 390,) and 
grandson of the Rev. John Browne, Rector 
of Booton, in the county of Norfolk. 

Mr. Browne was born in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, on the 15th Sept. 1782, and 
received his education at the Mansion- 
house Academy, Camberwell, at that time 
conducted by the Rev. Thomas Rutledge, 
D.D. Here he attained such a proficiency 
in arithmetic, that he stood first in his 
class, and few at his age could be found 
to compare with him. This branch of 
Jearning afterwards proved essentially ser- 
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viecable to him, whilst he himself was 
always ready generously to impart it to 
others, some of whom were destined to fill 
important positions in life. His father, 
with a view of bringing him up to his own 
profession, placed him when young under 
the care of the late Mr. Samuel Porter, an 
architectural engraver of established merit, 
to learn drawing and engraving, at which 
he made considerable progress. He dili- 
gently applied himself to this work till 
the decease of his father, which happened 
in 1801, at which period, as is well known, 
the fine arts began to decline, more from 
the want of high patronage than of native 
skill. Herenpon Mr. Browne, possessing 
a friend in the person of Sir William 
Bensley, Bart., a Director of the East India 
Company, (whose brother, Thomas Bens- 
ley, Esq., of Holt, co. Norfolk, was Mr. 
Browne's great uncle,) was »ppointed by 
him toa clerkship in the East India House, 
where he early became acquainted with 
the late ‘Thomas Fisher, Esq., the Searcher 
of the Records, with whom he formed a 
lasting friendship. 

Mr. Browne, in his leisure hours, still 
cultivated his taste for architectural draw- 
ing, and has left a portfolio containing a 
number of curefully executed copies, as 
also a few of his own designs in Indian 
ink, principally of mansions and ecclesias- 
tical structures. He was considered by 
competent judges particularly clever in 
drawing the human figure, of which he 
has also left some fine specimens. As an 
engraver he only executed one print, viz., 
a view of the house of Edward Theed, Esq., 
at Hilton, Hunts; but had not his pur- 
suits taken an opposite direction, there is 
very little doubt he would have excelled 
in this branch of the fine arts, the same 
finished style of his father being apparent 
in what he attempted. 

Through his intimacy with Mr. Fisher 
he acquired a taste for antiquities, and 
was introduced by the latter to many 
eminent men of his day in that path of 
study. 

In 1812 he published a Catalogue of 
Bishops, containing the succession of arch- 
bishops and bishops of the provinces of 
Canterbury and York from the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 down to the above year, 
(F. C. and J. Rivington,) reviewed in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazineg, April, 1812, p. 
357. In manuscript he continued this 
compilation to a very recent period, in- 
cluding the East Indian and colonial sees. 

Mr. Browne kept a journai, recording 
events of a public nature, commencing with 
the year 1800, to the close of 184Y, and 
consisting of four closely-written volumes, 
with a separate index of names to each. 
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In former years he was an occasional 
contributor to the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and also to the *‘ Morning Herald.” 
He was gifted with a remarkably reten- 
tive memory, his friends bein, constantly 
in the habit of appealing to him to decide 
whenever dates were called in question. 
He was well acquainted with Scripture 
history, and for nearly fifty years of his 
life had kept a text or reference-book of 
all sermons he had heard preached, with 
the name of the preacher, which he con- 
sidered a great help to the memory. 

Mr. Browne, who was an evangelical 
Churchman, possessed an amiability of 
temper, combined with a steadiness and 
uprightness of purpose, that made his ac- 
quaintance a pleasure to all who sought 
it; although gifted with an active mind, 
his bodily ailments, extending back to a 
considerable time of his life, had been 
great. 

He kept up a close intimacy for thirty 
years with the late Rev. William Hol- 
well Carr, of Devonshire-place, Maryle- 
bone, to whom he was dis'antly related. 
It was during this period the latter made 
his purchases of those historical paintings 
that formed his valuable collection, and 
which he munificently bequeathed to the 
nation. 

He had two brothers, viz. George, re- 
cently retired from the same service after 
a period of fifty years,—he was the head 
of the Audit Department,—and Thomas, 
who in early life went to Java under the 
auspices of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
where he afterwards settled as a mer- 
chant, and has ever since remained, being 
now the oldest English resident in that 
island. . 

In 1810, he married Catharine, third 
daughter of Jonathan Garnham, Gent., 
of Finsbury, Middlesex, by whom he had 
two sons and three danghters, viz. Jolin 
Jonathan, an Ensign in the 16th Regt. 
Bombay N.L, who died at Baroda in 
1831, William George, Catharine Eliza- 
beth, Frances Ann, married to Edward, 
fourth son of James Miller, Esq., late of 
H.M.’s Treasury, and Eleanor Susanna. 

Mr. Browne’s remains were interred in 
the family grave at Norwood Cemetery, 
on the 12th following. 


Mr. TURNER OF THRUSHGROVE. 


The “Glasgow Herald” records the 
death of Mr. Turner of Thrushgrove, aged 
ninety. In early life he was the friend of 
Palmer, Muir, and Gerrald. “ At the con- 
clusion of the French war in 1815, great 
discontent prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, particularly in the west of Scotland. 
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The result was a universal outery for par- 
liamentary reform, and public meetings 
became the order of the day. The leading 
men determined on holding a great public 
meeting in the Green, but the magisterial 
dignitaries of the time refused the use of 
the park for such a purpose, and other 
spaces being denied, Mr. Turner offered 
the privilege of a tield attached to his 
property of Thrushgrove, and here, in 
1816, the first large out-door meeting in 
favour of parliamentary reform took place, 
upwards of 23,000 people being present. 
Mr. Turner now became a marked man, 
and shortly after this the Lord Advocate 
M‘Conochy issued a warrant for his ap- 
prehension on a charge of high treason. 
He and several othvrs were taken up and 
confined in Bridewell for some time, but 
the charge being groundless, all were re- 
stored to their trieuds. The proceedings 
gave a great notoriety to Mr. Turner’s 
name, and he now corresponded with the 
leading Reformers of the day, the late Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, Major Cartwright, 
Mr. Joseph Hume, and other celebrities 
of that stamp being among his friends. 
The ever memorable 1830 found Mr. 
Turner a zealous and active partisan in 
the good old cause. During that most 
exc ting period between the advent of 
the “three glorious days” and the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, he was a most 
active organizer of the political associa- 
tions which those times called into ex- 
istence, and was the chairman of the 
Glasgow Political Union.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June7. By his own hand, at Castleknock Glebe, 
aged 50, the Rev. Wil/iam Digby Sadleir, D.D., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
deceased was elder son of the late Provost Sad- 
leir. He had been in a depressed state of mind 
for some time in reference to religious matters, 
and the jury found a veruict of ‘* Temporary in- 
sanity.” 

June \5. Aged 31, the Rev. Thomas Poynder 
Garrett, BA. 1854, St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, C. of Tasnworth. 

June 18, At Edenderry, the Rev. A. N. Bre- 
din, R. of Clonsart and Ballynakill. 

June 20. At Liandrinio Rectory, aged 74, the 
Rev. John Russell, Rector of Llandrinio. 

June 21. Aged 89, the Rev. Henry Pearson, 
LL.B., Vicar of Prestbury, Cheshire, and formerly 
Vicar of Norton, Derbyshire. 

June 23. Aged 67, the Rev. George Richard 
Boissier, B.A. 1828, Migdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, of Oakfield, Peushurst, Kent. 

At the Rectory, aged 63, the Rev. Samuel Har- 
topp Knapp, B.A. 1820, M.A 1827, Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, R. of Letchworth (1831), Herts. 

June 21. In Prince’s-sq., St. George’s East, 
London, the Rev. Thomas Tenison Cuffe, P.C. of 
St. Matthew’s Chapel, Pell-street, St. George’s 
East (1856), London. 

June 28. At Islington, age | €6, the Rev. Henry 
Cole, D.D. (B.D. 1848), Clare College, Cambridge, 
Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Mary Somerset, 
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Upper Thames-street, London, and Translator of 
Select Works of Martin Luther and Calvin. 

June 29. At the Rectory, aged 80, the Rev. 
George Bowness, R. of Rokeby (1825), Yorkshire. 

Lately. On board the Prince of Wales, on his 
passage home from Calcutta, the Rev. Arthur 
Hamiiton, B.A., son of the late Sir Frederic 
Hamilton, bart., Silverton-hill, Lanarkshire. 

July 3. At 4, Oxford-sq., Hyde-park, aged 38, 
the Rev. Joseph Lowe Alleyne, LL.B. 1850, Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, formerly Curate of 
Exhall, Warwickshire. 

July 4. At Mossley-hill, Liverpool, aged 71, 
the Rev. Edward Wilson, P.C. of Buglawton 
(1842), Cheshire, and formerly for many years 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Congleton. 

July 5. At Southampton, aged 57, the Rev. 
Nicholas James Moody, B.A. 1843, M.A. 1856, 
Oriel College, Oxford, R. of St. Clement’s, Ox- 
ford, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Gainsborough. 

July 6. At the Observatory, Armagh, the Rev. 
Thomas Allgood Robinson, Rockcorry, Clogher, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Romney Robinson, 


.D. 

July 10. At Bampton, aged 89, the Rev. John 
Penson, Vicar of Brize Norton, near Witney. 

July 12. The Rev. William Okes, Rector of 
Wheatacre, All Saints, Norfolk, with Mutford 
and Barnby, Suffolk, formerly fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

July 17. The Rev. John Pengree, M.A., Vicar 
of Enderby. 

July 19. At 47, Westbourne-terrace, aged 61, 
the Rev. W. Lewis, for twenty years Vicar of 
Abbot’s Langley, Herts. 


June 21. At Whitworth, near Rochdale, aged 
60, the Rev. Richard Robinson, for twenty-five 
= pastor of the Independent Congregation at 
; _— Essex, and previously of Cratfield, Suf- 

‘olk. 
July 11. At Glasgow, aged 67, the Rev. Gavin 
Struth:rs, D.D., senior minister of the United 
Presbyterian Churcb, Anderston. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan, 24. At Adelaide, South Australia, Robert 
Honyman, esq., eldest and only surviving son of 
the late Adm. Robert Honyman. 

Feb. 22. At Cheltenham, T. W. Creaser, esq., 
son of the late T. Creaser, esq., of Bath, and 
nephew of Robt. Smitb, of Drumeree-house, 
Westmeath. 

Aprill. By explosion of a magazine after 
the capture of the city of Kotah, aged 33, Capt. 
Robert Bainbrigge, 25rd Regt. Bombay Light 
Infantry, Brigade Major in the Rajpootana Field 
Force, and second son of Col. Bainbrigge, of 
Guernsey. 

April 3. At Melbourne, Victoria, aged 35, 
John Maund, M.D., Physician to the Melbourne 
Lying-in Hospital, and Medical Jurist to the Su- 
preme Court of Victoria. 

April8. At Sydney, N.S.W., suddenly, of 
disease in the heart, aged 34, William Blunt, 
third son of the late James Field, esq., of Mon- 
tagu-st., Russell-sq. 

April 9. At Cawnpore, aged 22, Lieut. John 
Little, 20th Regt., third son of John Little, esq., 
Stewart’s-town, Tyrone.; 

April 15, At Baroda, Lieut. Chas. Greenhill 
Anderson, son of James Anderson, esq., Bridge 
End, Brechin. 

April 21. At Azimghur, of dysentery, Lieut. 
J. Brooke O’Loghlin, her Majesty’s 34th Regt., 
eldest son of James O’Loghlin, esq., M.D. 

April 30, At Meean Meer, near Lahore, aged 
24, Capt. Philip Geo. Coney, 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
youngest son of J. J. Coney, esq., of Braywick- 
grove, Maidenhead, Berks. 

May 4. In the African Steam Company’s ship 
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** Candace,” of which he was the commander, 
aged 33, James Howard Rolt, esq. 

Mayi7. At Earl’s-terr., Kensington, aged 79, 
Rebecca, relict of John Lloyd, esq. 

Elizabeth Cecilia, wife of D. J. Brenneis, esq., 
Henrietta-st., Cavendish-sq. 

Aged 71, Mr. William Eames, of Marlborough- 
road, Chelsea, late of China-hall, Rotherhithe. 

May 8. At Ahmedabad, Gujerat, aged 36, 
Lieut.-Col. Leslie Skynner, H.M.’s 89th Regt., 
youngest surviving son of the late Rob. Skynner, 
esq., of Mortimer-st., Cavendish-sq. 

At Maugalore, the wife of Maj. C. W. Hodgson, 
16th Regt. Madras Native on 

At Hope-under-Dinmore, aged 61, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. R. Lockey. 

At the Park, Nottingham, Adolphus Marx, 


esq. 

‘Kt Somerset-pl, Glasgow, John Ewing, esq. 

May9. Aged 80, Mary, widow of W. Hen- 
shall, esq., of Cloudesley-terr., Islington. 

At his lodgings, Capt. J. D. Ellis, half-pay offi- 
cer of the 8Ist Regt., and for a considerable time 
a resident in Green-park-buildings, Bath. 

May 10. At her residence, York-buildings, 
Regent’s-park, aged 80, Clarissa Isabella, last 
surviving dau. of the late John Ramsden, esq., 
of the Arthur, Monmouthshire. 

May \1. At his residence, Marlborough-pl., 
St. Jeente-woed, aged 43, ‘‘homas Davies, esq. 

Aged 65, David Newnes Henriques, Duncan- 
ter., Islington. 

May 15. At Lucknow, Capt. Wm. Fred. Fors- 
ter, 18th Regt., aide-de-camp to his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, only surviving son of 
Col. Forster, Deputy-Adj.-General. 

Benjamin McTurk, esq., of Hull. 

At Heathfield, Dundee, aged 16, Caroline W. 
Neish, eldest dau. of James Neish, esq., of the 
Laws, Forfarshire. 

At Greenwich, aged 81, Martha, wife of Stephen 
Clark, esq. 

May 16. At the residence of George Fraser, 
esq., Porto Nova, South Arcot, Madras Presi- 
dency, aged 40, Wm. Henry Davids, esq., Assis- 
tant-Surgeon H.EI.C.S., son of the late Wm. 
Joseph Davids, esq., late of Crayford, Kent. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Frances Jane, widow of 
Capt. W. A. McKenzie, Deputy-Commissary- 
Gen., Madras Army, and dau. of the late Charles 
Buchan, esq., of Meadow-place, Edinburgh. 

May 17. At the Stevens - house, Broadway, 
New York, by shooting himself through the 
heart with a pistol, Henry William Herbert, 
extensively known thfoughout the United States 
and Great Britain as an author of celebrity, and, 
more especially for his works on sportsmanship 
under the nom de plume of *‘ Frank Forrester.” 
Though over 50 _ of age, he recently married 
a young lady of 20, from whom he was separated 
a few weeks after marriage. He left several 
letters, from which it would appear that domestic 
differences led to the commission of the rash act. 
The “‘New York Herald” gives the following 
biographical notice of the unfortunate gentle- 
man :—‘‘ Mr. Herbert was a descendent, on his 
father’s side, from the noble houses of Pembroke 
and Percy, and was the eldest son of the eminent 
Dean of Manchester, the Honourable and Very 
Reverend William Herbert, celebrated both as a 
literary man and a liberal politician. He was 
born in London, April 7, 1807, being at the time 
of his death over 51 vears of age. He entered 
Eton College when thirteen = of age, and 
graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, at the 
age of twenty-two. Owing to some cause, not 
fully known, but variously ascribed to family 
difficulties and pecuniary reverses, he left Eng- 
land to try his fortune in the United States, 
where he arrived in December, 1831. His liberal 
education and proficiency as a Greek scholar en- 
abled him soon to procure the situation of a Greek 
professor in the large classical academy of Mr. 
Huddard, where he officiated for eight years. 
His classical scholarship, his wide range of in- 
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formation, both theoretical and practical, in 
every department of literature, and his extra- 
ordinary capacity for literary labour, could not 
remain dormant all this time, and during nearly 
the whole period of his tutorship he was engaged 
on literary works of various descriptions.” It 
then gives a list of Mr. Herbert’s literary pro- 
ductions, which are numerous. 

May 18. At Westmarden, aged 84, Hannah 
Stilwell ; and on the 4th inst., aged 86, Richard 
Stilwell. They had been married 64 years. 

At his residence, Priory-grove, West Bromp- 
ton, aged 26, Henry, eldest surviving son of 
Charles Henry Phillips, esq., of Trafalgar-sq., 
Brompton. 

At Brunswick-pL, Regent’s-park, aged 63, 
Elizabeth Willson, relict of A. Thompson, esq., 
of Edinburgh. 

May 19. At Madras, of diarrhea, aged 24, 
Lieut. Hy. Cherry, 42nd M,N.I., youngest son 
of the late Alex. Inglis Cherry, esq., of M.C.S. 

May 21. At his residence, the Lydiates, near 
Ludlow, aged 68, John Rose Hall, esq. 

At Scarsdale-villas, Kensington, aged 53, Mr. 
Thomas Carnell, of Sevenoaks. 

May 22. At Brock-st., Bath, aged 89, Juliana, 
widow of the Rev. John Watson Beadon, late 
Rector of Christian Malford, Wilts. 

Aged 70, Thomas Spitty, esq., of the Hill-house, 
ga Billericay, and of Bowers Gifford, 

issex. 

May 25. At Lucknow, of fever, aged 24, Lieut. 
Wm. Hargood, lst Madras Fusiliers, aide-de- 
camp to the late Sir Henry Havelock and Sir 
James Outram, eldest son of Rear-Admiral Har- 
good, beloved by both officers and men of his 
regiment. He was with General Neill when the 
mutiny broke out at Benares; with the advance 
column from Allahabad, under Major Renaud; 
and in every battle fought and operation per- 
formed under the late Sir Henry Havelock and 
Sir James Outram, his horse being killed under 
him at the last attack on the Moosa Bagh. Sir 
James Outram,. in his Division Order, dated 
Lucknow, 26th Sept., 1857, after referring to the 
gallantry of various officers and regiments, says, 
“And finally, that of the 78th Highlanders, who 
led the advance on the Resideney, headed by 
their brave commander, Colonel Stisted, accom- 
panied by the gallant Lieut. Hargood, aide-de- 
camp to General Havelock.” He had also been 
mentioned five times.in public despatches, and 
received the thanks of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

At Wandsworth, aged 103, John Ewing, who 
was born 16th October, 1754, at Carron-shore, 
parish of Larbert, Stirling. He had been for- 
merly sergeant in the Foot Guards, and had 
served in the Walcheren expedition and Penin- 
sular campaigns, and was pensioned previously 
to the battle of Waterloo. He possessed remark~ 
able physical strength, and retained his mental 
faculties to the last. 

May 26. At Tittenhanger, Herts, aged 95, Eliz., 
Dowager Countess of Hardwicke. She was dau. 
of the fifth Earl of Balearres, aunt of the present 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and mother of 
the Countess of Mexborough, Countess Dowager 
Caledon, Countess Dowager Somers, and Lady 
Stuart de Rothsay, her ladyship’s four sons 
having all died before the late earl, who was 
succeeded by the present lord, his nephew. 
an Edinburgh, aged 30, Com. A. M. Brock, 


At South-bank, Regent’s-park, aged 39, Louisa, 
wife of William Alexander Blake, Minister of 
Shouldham-st. Chapel, Bryanston-sq.,. and Secre- 
tary of the Soldiers’ Friend Society. 

— 27, Charles Frederick Giesler, esq., 

am. 

May 27. In Paris, aged 70, Wm. Thos. Toone, 
ort: of Ightfield-lodge, Whitchurch, Salop, and 
of Izhtfield-house, Marylebone-rd., London, for- 
merly of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At his residence, Redcliffe-parade, Bristol, 
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aged 66, Joseph Eaton, an active and benevolent 
member of the Society of Friends. 

May 28. At Avranches, in Normandy, Barbara, 
fourth surviving dau. of the late Col, James Low- 
ther, of the county of Westmoreland. 

At the Vicarage, Eaton Socon, Beds, Mary 
Emma, wife of the Rev. S. G. Fawcett, M.A. 

May 29. At Ballindoch, Perth, Cecilia, young- 
est dau. of the late C.. Hay, esq., of Ballindoch. 

At Spring-hill, co. Londonderry, aged 66, 
William Lenox-Conyngham, esq, Z 

At Silliers, Worcestershire, aged 64, Francis 
Haywood, esq., of Edge-lane-hall, Liverpool. 

At Solbys, Hadleigh, Essex, aged 68, Ann, 
wife of Jonathan Wood, esq. 

May 30. At Sutton Bonnington, aged 58, 
Jonathon Burton, esq. The deceased was a man 
who had risen from the ranks, and had attained 
to a state of affluence and independence by his 
own perseverance and industry. When 13 years 
of age he enlisted into the army, and was for 
some time quartered in Ireland. After being in 
the army about four years he saved enough 
money.to purchase his discharge. and return to 
Nottingham. He there worked as.a labourer, 
and also at a stocking frame. He and his bro- 
ther, conjointly, managed to raise money enough 
to. purchase a lace machine, and the trade being 
then a very profitable one, he soon, su¢ceeded in 
increasing his business and improving his posi- 
tion. Some years ago he purchased,ap estate at 
Sutton Bonnington, at which place he took up 
his residence. So successful had he been in 
business that he is said to have amassed a for- 
tune considerably exceeding £100,000, 

Lately. At'lranmere, aged 43, Thomas Pearce, 
the famed Shropshire giant. The deceased, who 
was one of the tallest and stoutest.men in the 
country, had, for upwards of thirty years, at 
wakes and fairs, exhibited himself as, a giant, 
and shewn his powers as a first-class pugilist. 
Latterly he had suffered from dropsy. The body, 
which was ordered by the coroner to be imme- 
diately interred, was laid out in the caravan, 
whilst the members of the company, including 
the wife of the deceased, were performing in an 
adjoining tent. . 

At Ghysee, near Kurrachee, East Indies, aged 
20, Sidney Hen. Swaffield, Lieut. in H.M,?s 51st 
Light Intantry, son of Robert H. Swaffield, esq., 
of Westdown-lodge, near Weymouth, Dorset. 

M. Havas, one of the oldest and best known 
journalists of Paris. He occupied a position the 

ike of which is unknown on the English news- 
paper press—he supplied foreign news and foreign 
telegraph despatches to all the Paris and mast of 
the French provincial papers—the same newsand 
the same despatches serving for all. Receiving a 
subvention from the government, he took.care to 
modify, as far as possible, the daily foreign news, 
so as to suit its policy ; and the consequence was 
that the French public never have had any other 
than a most imperfect idea of the real state of 
things in foreign countries.—Literary Gazette. 

June. At his residence, Folkington-pl., Sus- 
sex, aged 91, Thos. Sheppard, esq. He settled in 
Sussex upon purchasing the property of the late 
C. Harrison, esq., and built the present mansion, 
which forms a picturesque object from the Lewes 
and Hastings Railway.. He wasa t supporter 
of the agricultural shows at Hailsham, and of 
the Southdown hunt. For many years he repre- 
sented Frome in Parliament, and distinguished 
himself for the consistency with which he main- 
tained his principles of conservative progress. 

June2., At Brighton, aged 46, Miss Anne 
Yarnold Ward, of Amwell-st., Claremont-sq. 

At Jersey, Anne, wife of Lieut.-Col. Malton. 

June 5. Drowned off Gibraltar, aged 21, Ar« 
thur Wm. Lewis Browne, mate of H.M.S. ‘“‘ Ra- 
coon,’ second son of the Rev. R. Lewis Browne, 
Vicar of Westbourne, Sussex. 

June 6. At Nelson-st., Great George-sq., Livers 
pool, a 83, John Dove, esq., of Inverkeithing, 
ate of H.M, Customs of Dundee. 
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June7. At Home-lodge, Bathampton, Alexa 
Grant Kerr, second dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Hall Kerr, D.D., Senior Chaplain of Fort St. 
George, Madras. 

June ll. At Ariston, near Wellington, Salop, 
Carolina, relict of Lieut.-Col. Hooper, of the 
87th Regt. 

June 12. At Thorpland-lodge, Norfolk, aged 
84, Lydia, relict of William Hall, esq. 

Aged 77, Mr. Geo. Crompton, formerly cashier 
to Mr. Yates, of Blackburn, and son of the late 
Mr. Samuel Crompton, of the Hall-in-the-Wood, 
near Bolton, who, in 1775, invented the mule for 
spinning cotton, which has proved of such incal- 
culable advantage to this manufacturing kingdom. 

At Holyhead, aged 63, Michael Law, esq., of 
Great Denmark-st., Dublin. 

June 13. At Sorel, Canada, aged 22, Wm. Her- 
bert John Disbrowe, of Walton-hall, Derbyshire, 
Lieut. 17th Regt., and aide-ie-camp to Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William Eyre, K.C.B., and only sur- 
viving son of the late Sir Edward Cromwell Dis- 
browe, G.C.B. 

Aged 70, James Hughes, esq., of Glan Rheidol, 
near Aberystwith. 

June 14. At Flint-house, Holcombe, Somerset, 
aged 61, Robt. A. Green, esq. 

Aged 66, Peter Parker, esq., late of Andover. 

June 15. At Bath, aged 56, the Hon. Arthur 
Thellusson, youngest and last surviving son of 
the late Lord Rendlesham. The deceased was 
born in 1801, and married in 1826 Caroline Ann 
Maria, second dau. of the late Sir Christopher 
Bethel Codrington, bt., and the Hon. Harriet 
Foley, by whom he leaves an only son and two 
daughters. The deceased gentleman was heir 
presumptive of the family barony. In connexion 
with the death of this gentleman, it may be men- 
tioned that the great ‘‘Thellusson Will Case” 
was appointed for hearing in the House of Lords 
on the following Monday. 

At Garthmeulan, near —~ eo the residence 
of his son (the Ven. Archd. White, Rector of 
Dolgelley,) aged 87, Wm. White, esq., formerly 
of Glasinfryn, near Bangor, Carnarvonshire. 

At Teignmouth, the residence of her son-in- 
law, Rear-Adm. Crawford, aged 85, Sybella, relict 
of the Rev. James Mockler, Rector and Vicar of 
Castile Hyde, diocese of Cloyne, in which he was 
Rural Dean for 30 years. 

At Hazelbrook, Kimmage-road, co. Dublin, 
Elizabeth Anne, the wife of the Right Hon. 
Maziere Brady. 

At Kirriemuir, aged 67, Duncan M‘Pher- 
son, esq. 

At Weybridge, Surrey, aged 62, Eleanor, widow 
of Clem. Swetenham, esq., of Somerford Booths, 
Cheshire. 

At Park-lodge, Cambridge, Ann, wife of Hen. 
Hemington Harris, esq., solicitor. 

June 16 At Cheltenham, aged 87, Sarah Mar- 
garet, relict of Hugh Parkin, esq., of Skirsgill, 

the county of Cumberland. 

At Hatfield Broad Oak, aged 67, Thos. Cooke, 
esq., surgeon, Royal Navy. 

At Weston-cottage, aged 74, Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Cadwallader Coker, esq., and 
widow of John Thruston, esq., of Market Weston- 
hall, Suffolk. 

At Pau, Pyrenées, Valeria, Baroness d’Eisen- 
decker, dau. of the late Thomas Forster, esq., 
of the Grove, Buckinghamshire, and of Elim, 
Jamaica. 

At Cheltenham, aged 54, Maj.-Gen. W. Brett. 

Aged 34, Capt. J. Pulsford, of Porlock. 

At his residence, Warwick-villas, Addison- 
road, Kensington, W., suddenly, of disease of 
the heart, aged 70, Robert Scott, esq., late Ma- 
dras Medical Service. 

At Welton Vicarage, near Daventry, aged 15, 
Mary Esther, second dau. of the Rey. D. Dar- 
nell, Vicar of Welton. 

At Ardsheal, Argyll, aged 6, Charles Stewart 
Lockhart, eldest son of Miles Lockhart, esq. 

At her residence, Lipson, near Plymouth, aged 
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80, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Geo. Shortland, 
esq., Commissioner of H.M.’s Dockyard, Port 
Royal, Jamaica. 

une 17. At Dorset-sq., London, from a severe 
accident, aged 75, Frances Mary, widow of John 
English, esq., of Bath, and mother of the Coro- 
ner for that city. She wasa lady of considerable 
literary attainments, and only a short time pre- 
vious to her death had published a work of some 
merit, entitled ‘‘ The Tudors and the Stuarts.” 

At Blackheath, aged 101, Mrs. Ann Millward. 

At Meon Stoke, Hants, aged 81, J. Weston, esq. 

At Paradise-pl., Hackney, aged 86, Robert 
Brown, esq. 

At Marlborough-pl., St. John’s-wood, aged 77, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Evans, esq., formerly 
of Callingwood, in the county of Stafford. 

At his residence, Ampton-pl., Gray’s-inn-road, 
aged 73, Moses Montefiore, esq. 

At Paris, aged 32, Robert Sherlock Woodall, 
eldest son of the late R. S. Woodall, esq., of Ard- 
wick, Lancashire. 

At Southwold, Commander Francis W. Ellis, 

N. He was midshipman of the ‘‘ Cruiser” at 
the capture of several privateers, and assisted in 
cutting out expeditions on the coasts of France 
and Holland in 1804; he was in command of a 
tender to the “Cruiser,” actively employed 
against the enemy’s flotillas in the Great Belt, 
and in the defence of the Island of Romsoe, 
for which he received the thanks of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and in 1809 served again in 
the “Cruiser,” at the capture of the Danish 18- 
gun brig “Tilsit,” and 16-gun brig ‘‘ Christian- 
burg.”” He was lieutenant of the ‘‘ Revenge,” 
serving on the coast of Catalonia, and assisted in 
cutting out a French privateer at Salamos in 
1813. He accepted the retirement under order 
in council of 1830, on 28th May, 1855. 

At Leamington, Mrs. Rumsden, relict of John 
Rumsden, esq., of Whitwell-pl., near Halifax. 

June 18. At Bishopwearmouth, aged 90, Mar- 
garet, last surviving dau. of Mr. John Harvey, 
surgeon, Sunderland, and author of ‘The Lay 
of the Minstrel’s Daughter,’”? “Raymond de 
Percy,” and several minor poems. 

At Clifton, Sydney Warburton, eldest dau. of 
the late George Warburton, esq. 

At her residence, Colston Fort-house, Kings- 
down, Bristol, Mrs. Carden, relict of William 
Carden, esq. 

At his residence, Belmont, Michael Collin, 
esq., of Hastings. 

June 19. At the residence of his brother-in- 
law, Greenhill, Barnet, Herts, aged 42, Major 
Sutherland G. G. Orr, late commanding the 3rd 
Regt. of Hyderabad Cavalry. 

Aged 25, Henry M. Witt, esq., of Chelsea. He 
destroyed himself by taking nicotine, and was 
found dead in the water-closet of the Museum 
of Geology, Jermyn-st. 

At Staleybridge, aged 71, John Jones, the Welsh 
Poet. His poems had been recently collected and 
published in a neat volume, under the auspices 
of Mr. W. Fairbairn, F.R.S., of Manchester. 

At Cambridge, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John 
L. F. Russell, M.A., many years Curate of the 
parishes of Great and Little Eversden, Cambs. 

At his residence, Hill-court, Worcestershire, 
aged 71, William Henry Ricketts, esq., a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieut. of that county. . 

At Fort George, Guernsey, aged 17, Emily 
Eliza, eldest dau. of Col. Burgmann, R.E. 

At her residence, Elm-cottage, Redbourn, 
Herts, aged 63, Mary Basil, relict of the Rev. 
Thomas Pugh. - 

At Devonshire-pl., Seven Sisters’-road, Upper 
Holloway, Mary, wife of the Rev. John Twy- 
cross, A.M. 

June 20. At Chudleigh, aged 67, G. Flood, esq. 

At Warmiston Common, aged 101, Jn. Payne. 

At Conock-house, Wilts, Jane Ann, wife of 
William Carter, esq. 

At Uttoxeter, aged 62, Charles Vere Webb 
Bedson, esq., solicitor. 
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At Orchard-house, Gilsland, aged 70, George 
Shadforth, esq., late of Newcastle. 

At Harrogate, Margaret, wi'e of Jonathan 
Roddam, esq., New-house, Weardale. 

At. Crakehall-villa, Park-side, Wimbledon- 
common, aged 54, Ann, wife of Geo. Sadler, esq. 

At North Charlotte-st., Edinburgh, Robert 
Howden, esq., W.S. 

At the Grove, Camberwell, aged 78, Edward 


Bean, > 

June 2i. At Crewkerne, aged 71, Jos. Wills, 
esq., who for more than forty years practised as 
a surgeon in that town. 

At Shelton Rectory, Norfolk, Sarah Ann, wife 
of the Rev. J. Curteis, Rector of Shelton, and 
last surviving dau. of the late Jas. G. Bloom, 
esq., of Wells-next-the-Sea. 

At Sherwood-hall, Mansfield, aged 88, Rebekah, 
widow of Wm. Wilson, esq., of Nottingham. 

At Northampton, aged 49, Alderman Thomas 
Phipps. 
At Carlisle Fort, county Cork, of fever, aged 
19, Ensign Ottiwell Wood, H.M.’s 14th Foot, 
youngest son of the Rev. Rich. Wood, Woodhall- 
park, Wensleydale, Yorkshire. 

At Arlington-villa, Durdham Down, Clifton, 
aged 8, Samuel Pigott, youngest son of the late 
Sir Henry Piers, bart., of Tristernaugh-abbey, 
co. Westmeath. 

June 22. At Boston, aged 46, Thos. Fricker, 
esq., Alderman of the borough, editor and pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ Lincolnshire Herald,” and one 
of her Majesty’s coroners for the county. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, Dr. Bay- 
ford, Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., London, 
aged 77, Robert Ballard, esq., of Cumberland- 
pl., Southampton. 

At Calne, aged 100, Elizabeth Haynes. 

At Hollymount, co. Mayo, drowned whilst 
bathing, aged 23, George Codrington, sixth son 
¢ the late Wm. Codrington, esq., of Wroughton, 

ilts. 

At Norfolk-sq., Brighton, aged 83, Capt. Joseph 
Triscott, Royal Marines, of Richmond, Surrey. 

At his residence, St. John’s-road, Brixton, 
Surrey, aged 73, Geo. Rawlinson, esq., of Cheap- 
side, London, silk merchant. 

At Westbourne-ter., Hyde-park, Philip Gard- 
ner, esq. 

At his residence, Oxford-sq., Hyde-park, aged 
82, Robt. Gear, esq. 

At the Shrubbery, near Kidderminster, aged 
69, John Lea, esq. 

At her residence, Spa-buildings, Cheltenham, 
aged 75, Margaret, dau. of John Dunne, esq., 
K.C., formerly of Dublin. 

At Southsea, Harriet, wife of Major G. P. Val- 
lancy, and fifth dau. of the late Sir Geo. Garrett. 

June 23, At Exmouth, aged 61, Major Alex. 
Augustus Younge, of the late St. Helena Regt., 
E.LC.S., second son of the late Col. William 
Younge, of the 3rd Madras Light Cavalry. 

At Herne Bay, aged 71, John Viney, esq., of 
Woodlands, Upper C:apton, and Cornhil!, London. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, aged 28, Mr. William 
Cheshire, a printer, who with his father worked 
in the oldest printing establishment in Stratford 
nearly to the day of his death. By nature an 
enthusiast in the study of botany, his heart and 
soul were among the plants and flowers of the 
field; not a wood, coppice, hedgerow, brook, or 
Tiver, but he visited. 

At La Belle Vue, Hennebon, France, aged 51, 
William Spencer Spawforth, esq. 

_At Brighton, aged 66, Surah Frances, only sur- 
viving dau. of William Robert Phillimore, esq., 
and the Hon. Sarah Henley Phillimore, formerly 
of Kendall’s-hall, Herts. 

At Chapel-pl., Upper Edmonton, aged 49, 
Richard Brealy, esq. 

At Abercromby-terr., Liverpool, aged 60, Fi- 
nella Elizabeth, widow of John Angus, esq., 
Commissioner of the Court of Requests, Calcutta. 

At Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 41, William Hen- 
dry, esq. 
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At Leicester, aged 47, Mary, wife of Capt. 
Knight, of Glen Purva Manor, Leicestershi:e. 

At Beaumont-st., Oxford, aged 78, Sarah, relict 
of Henry Ward, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 43, J. H. Branfoot, M.D. 

At his residence, the Muhlberg, near Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, aged 80, John Philip Kessiex, e-q. 
June 24. Aged 23, John Weston Raymon 
late of Trinity College, Cambridge, and only son 
of James Raymond, esq., of Hildersham-hall, 

Cambs. 

At the residence of his sister-in-law, St. James’s- 
8q., Notting-hill, aged 31, Wm. Gibson Rendle, 
only son of the late John William Rendle, of 
Plymouth. 

At Smith’s-place, Edinburgh, aged 76, John 
Raimes, esq. 

At her son’s residence, Mount-st.-crescent, 
Dublin, Catharine Penelope, wife of the Hon. 
Henry Montague Browne, Dean of Lismore. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 63, Thomas Fore- 
man, esq. 

At her brother’s, W. H. Bessey, esq., Great 
Yarmouth, aged 64, Harriet, wife of John Hyl- 
ton, esq., of Felm ngham. 

At Bellevue-house, Kilmarnock, aged 79, Thos. 
Greenshields, esq. 

Elizabeth, relict of F. F. Seekamp, esq., for- 
merly of Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Aged 68, Richard Hicks, —, , of Newgate- 
market, and Clapham-rise, for 27 years t'e re- 
spected Deputy of Castle Baynard Ward, London. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, and formerly of Lower 
Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 82, Peter Fred. 
Robinson, esq. 

At Clapham, Annie, wife of Charles Plank, 
esq., Assistant-Surgeon Hon. E. I. Company’s 
Service, Cawnpore. 

June 25. On board the R.Y.S. schooner ‘ Al- 
ca,” off Falmouth, Charles Francis Scott, esq., 
of Kensington-gardens-ter., Hyde-park. 

In Park-place, Leeds, Elizabeth Martha, second 
dau. of the late Robert Harrison, esq., of Moor- 
Allerton-house, near Leeds. 

At Harrogate, aged 35, Fanny, wife of Andrew 
Wauchope, esq., of Niddrie, N.B., eldest dau. of 
Henry Lloyd, esq., of Farrenrory, co. Tipperary. 

At Billingford, Mary, the last surviving dau. 
of the late Francis Drake, gent. 

At Stelling-hall, aged 75, Sarah, widow of John 
Hodgson, esq., of Elswick, Northumberland. 

At his residence, Holborn, aged 57, William 
Henry Kearney, esq., member of the New Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. 

June 26. At Marine-parade, Brighton, aged 
64, John Evans Beale, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, of Plaistow, Essex. 

Aged 85, Mrs. Mary Notley, of Regent’s-park- 
ter., Glocester-gate. 

At Ryde, Isie of Wight, aged 52, Hen. Phené, 


esq. 
Aged 76, Ellen, wife of Thomas Taylor, esq., 
Overton-hall, Malpas. 

At Ashwick, Gloucestershire, aged 40, Catha- 
rina Mary, the wife of John Orred, esq. 

At Hereford, aged 86, Miss Alicia Whalley. 


June 27. At Lord Sherborne’s, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 41, the Lady Dunsany. 

Aged 68, William Chambers, esq., of Limes- 
villas, Lewisham, and late of Maddox-st. 

At Bromley College, Miss Catharine Spencer 
Atkyns, eldest dau. of the late James Atkyns, 
esq., of Sleepe-hall, Huntingdonshire. 

At the Vicarage, Penrith, Elizabeth, wife of 
= S. J. Butler, Vicar of Penrith, Cumber- 
and. 

At his residence, Queen Ann-st., Cavendish- 
sq., London, aged 71, Archibald Campbell, esq., 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Brighton, aged 59, Emma Elizabeth, wife 
of Henry Diaper, esq., of St. Michael’s-terr., 
Pimlico. 

At Twickenham, aged 30, Catherine, wife of 
the Rev. G. 8. Ingram, and dau. of the late 
Archibald Brown, esq., merchant, Glasgow. 
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Thomas Pope, esq., aaTe. 

Augusta, second dau. of T. F. Beale, of Regent- 
st., and Glocester-place, Hyde-park. 

‘June 28. At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Mr. Edward Romilly, Stratton-st , Piccadilly, 
aged 89, Mrs. Mareet, widow of Dr. Marcet, and 
well known for her ‘‘ Conversations on Chemis- 
try,”’ ‘*Conversations on Political Eeonomy,” 
and other elementary works on scientific sub- 
jects, as well as for her ‘Stories for very little 
Children,” *“* Mary’s Grammar,” &c. 

At Totton, near Southampton, aged 56, James 
Blair Preston, esq., Physician-General of the 
Madras Army. 

Suddenly, of disease of the heart, Harriet, wife 
of Francis Canning Hill, esq., of Westbourne- 
park-crescent, Bayswater. 

At Folkestone, aged 72, John Nicholas Sibeth, 
esq., of Herne-hill, Surrey, and of Lime-st., city. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Christopher Hyacinth 
Cheevers, esq., second son of the late Hyacinth 
Cheevers, esq., of Killyar, co. Galway, Ireland. 


R.LP. 

At Clifton-ter., Winchester, aged 71, L. Lips- 
comb, esq. 

At Belper, Frances, wife of Henry Lomas, esq., 
surgeon. 

June 29. At his residence, Wellington-place, 
Deal, aged 72, Thomas Jager, esq., Commander 
R.N 


G. James L., third son of the Hon. J. C. 
Dundas. 

At Craigmakerran-cottage, Perthshire, Peter 
Young, esq. 

At Little Bedwyn, Wilts, aged 53, John Brown 
White, esq. 

At Mold, aged 28, Mary Anne, wife of Edward 
Thompson, esq. 

At Stoke oeand, Bucks, Oliver Edmund, 
infant son of the Rev. Theodore and the Lady 
Julia Bouwens. 

At Preston, Lancashire, Henrietta, wife of the 
Rev. John Clay. 

At his residence, St. John’s-wood, suddenly, of 
apoplexy, aged 68, William Stroud, M.D. 

At Lanwysck-villa, Llangattock, Breconshire, 
aged 87, George Hotchkis, esq. 

At Blankney, in the county of Lincoln, aged 
43, Caroline Horatia Chaplin, widow of Henry 
Chaplin, Vicar of Ryhall, county of Rutland. 

In Albert-st., Landport, aged 82, Maj. Gilbert 
Langdon, Royal Marines. 

June 30. At Brighton, aged 67, Sir Thomas 
William Blomefield, bart. Sir Thomas was born 
March 4, 1791, and married, Nov. 11, 1819, Salome, 
dau. of Mr. Sam. Kekewich, of Peamore, Devon. 
He succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his father, Gen. Sir Thomas Blomefield, who re- 
ceived the dignity for his services as commander 
of the Artillery at Copenhagen in 1807, in August, 
1824. Thed dis ded in the baronetey 
by his son, the Rev. Thomas Eardley Wilmot, 
born in 1820, and married first in 1844 to Miss 
Maitland, third dau. of the late Gen. Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, and niece of the Duke of Richmond; 
and secondly, in 1853, to the eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. D’Arcy J. Preston. 

At Weston-in-Gordano, Somerset, aged 26, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. R. W. Hautenville. 

At Mount Galpine, Dartmouth, aged 82, W. L. 
Hockin, esq. 
ate Longbridge, aged 68, Henry Turville, esq. 





At his residence, Terrace-house, Polygon, 
Southampton, aged 73, John Hornblow Turner, 
*, formerly of Clapham-Common, Surrey. 

t St. Leonard’s-eourt, near Glocester, Mary 
Anne, widow of John Armstrong, esq. 

At Compton-terrace, Islington, aged 26, Mr. 
Edward Leachman, of Ockbrook, Derby. 

At Walsal, aged 36, Ann Wells, wife of Mr. 
Frank James, and e'dest dau. of the late T. Wells 
Ingram, esq., of Birmingham. 

July 1. At his seat, Whiteway, near Chud- 
leigh, aged 51, Montague Edmund Newcombe 
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Parker, esq., who for many years represented the 
southern division of this county in parliament. 

At Wood-end, near Matlock, aged 58, Charles 
Milnes, esq. 

At Scarborough, William Charles Chaytor, esq., 
of Durham, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, and second son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Chaytor, of the Ist Regt. of Foot-Guards. 

At West Cowes, Isle of Wight, aged 55, William 
John Forster, esq , of Tynemouth, Northumber- 
land, nephew of the late Lord Eldon. 

At the Vicarage, Marr, near Doncaster, aged 
76, Emma Jane, wife of the Rev. J. Watson, Vicar. 

At Onslow-sq., Brompton, aged 7, Walter Gill- 
bert, son of Major-Gen. George Warren. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 60, James G. L. Trimbey, 
esq., of Binfield-lodge, Berkshire. 

At his father’s residence, Priory-st., Chelten- 
ham, aged 28, John James Lloyd Williams, Capt. 
in H.M.’s 73rd Regt. 

At Bath, Harriett Matilda, widow of Capt. 
William Thomas, H.M.’s 48th Regt. 

At Lower Streatham, Anne Elizabath, relict of 
James Norris, esq., of Spencer-lodge, Wands- 
worth-common. 

At Holloway, Louisa, wife of John Pullen, esq., 
of St. Swithin’s-lane, and late of Powis-place, 
Bloomsbury, solicitor. 

Aged 24, Jane, sixth dau. of John Edward 
Terry, esq., of the Grove, Sydenham, Kent. 

July 2. After a short illness, in London, Vis- 
eountess Falkland. Her ladyship was the young- 
est of the five daus. of the late King William IV., 
by Mrs. Jordan, and was born Nov. 5, 1803. She 
married, Dec. 27, 1830, Visct. Falkland, by whom 
her ladyship had issue, an only son, Capt. the 
Hon. Lucius William Cary, born Nov. 24, 1831. 
Lady Falkland was possessed of considerable 
literary talent, and her last work, ‘*Chow-chow,” 
has been only a few months before the public. 

At Blandford St. Mary, Dorsetshire, from the 
effects of a broken thigh, aged 66, Adm. George 
Frederick Ryves, R.N., C.B. 

At Kingstown, Ireland, the infant dau. of Sir 
Frederick and Lady Fowke. 

At Lexden, Essex, aged 64, John Chaplin, esq., 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the Borough of Colchester. 

At South Clerk-st., Edinburgh, Thomas Hen- 
derson, esq., M.D., late of the H.E.1.C.S. 

At Biarritz, Bayonne, aged 35, W. Avery 
Bushnell, esq., husband of the lady known as 
Miss Catherine Hayes. 

At Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 59, Fred- 
erick Cutler, esq., youngest son of the Rev. John 
Cutler, formerly Head Master of the King’s 
School, Sherborne. 

At Halleraig, Mrs. Anne Robertson Cunning- 
hame, of Auchinharvie, relict of Col. Alexander 
Robertson, of Halleraig. 

At Lawford-house, Essex, aged 53, Thomas 
Nunn, esq., a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Nunn and Co., bankers, of Manningtree, and for 
many years the respected master of the Essex 
and Suffolk fox-hounds, having succeeded his 
uncle, Carrington Nunn, esq. 

Aged 26, Stephen Cody, esq., merchant, Tooley- 
st., son of Patrick Cody, esq., Dungarvin, co. 
Waterford. 

July 3. Within a few days of the age of 88, 
Jacob Wilson, esq., of Alsten-house. 

At Bath-vale, near Congleton, aged 62, Charles 
Vaudrey, esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the borough of Congleton. 

At Cork, John Webb, esq., of Castletown Roche, 
near Mallow, Ireland. 

Aged 63, William James Reynolds, esq., of St. 
George’s-square, Pimlico. 

At Carlton Gardens, aged 11 months, Mary 
Sarah, dau. of Viscount Goderich. 

At Meynell Langley, Derbyshire, aged 39, God- 
frey Meynell, esq. 

At Stoke Holy Cross, aged 46, William Moore, 


esq. 
Aged 68, Capt. John Elsdon. 
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At Worksop, aged 8, the Hon. Frederick Orde 
Powlett, third son of Lord Bolton. 

At Mount Clement’s, Harrow-weald, aged 59, 
Edward Layton, esq. 

At his residence, Gloucester-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 83, Israel Barned, esq. 

At the Rectory, Leckhampton, near Chelten- 
ham, aged 63, Joseph Stanton, esq., late Capt. in 
the East India Company’s Marine Service. 

At Bargaly, John Mackie, esq., late M.P. for 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

At Harleston, aged 82, Harriott, widow of Thos. 
Etheridge, esq. 

Aged 59, Miss Elizabeth Catherine Ward, late 
of Baker-st., Portman-sq., eldest dau. and last 
surviving child of the late Joseph Ward, esq., for- 
merly of Bedford-sq. 

Robert Cassidy, esq., Monsterevan, co. Kildare, 
Ireland. 

July 4. At Herne Bay, aged 77, Capt. Edward 
McGrath, late Paymaster of the 86th Regt. (Royal 
County Down). 

At Anglesea, Hants, Georgiana Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. S. Kilderbee, D.D., 
of Great Glembam, Suffolk. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Upper Bed- 
ford-pl., Russell-sq., London, aged 86, Catharine, 
relict of Samuel Turner, esq., of Sheffield, and 
fourth dau. of the late Dr. William Greene, of 
Thundercliffe-grange, near Ecclesfield. 

At Woodford, Essex, aged 69, Elizabeth, widow 
of the Rev. John Bunce. 

Aged 71, John Friend, esq., of Brooksend, Isle 
of Thanet. 

At Rodney-place, Cheltenham, aged 72, Arnold 
Thompson, esq. 

At Montpellier-crescent, Brighton, aged 27, 
George St. George, esq., Lieut. 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry. 

At his residence, Nelson-sq., Blackfriars, aged 
74, Robert Mathers, esq., upwards of 55 years in 
the Bank of England, and many years principal 
of the Chancery-office. 

At St. Peter’s-square, Hammersmith, aged 41, 
Jane, wife of W. R. Beck, of Regent-st. 

At St. Germain’s-place, Blackheath, aged 55, 
Mr. Charles Odell, of the firm of R. S. Cox and 
Co., St. Paul’s-churchyard. 

Aged 64, Stubbs Wightwick, esq., of Bloxwich, 
in the county of Stafford, and late of Cheltenham, 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 

At Broadward, near Leominster, aged 28, 
Francis J. Edwards, esq. 

At Rivington-hall, near Bolton, aged 73, Robt. 
Andrews, esq., of Little Lever and Rivington, a 
Deputy-Lieut., and for many years an active 
magistrate for Lancashire. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 81, Eliza Peters 
Washington, relict of Thomas John Parker, esq., 
formerly of the Royal-crescent, Bath. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Lovell 
Reeve, esq., Hutton, near Brentwood, Essex, 
Miss Sarah Reeve. 

July 5. At an advanced age, William Harson 
Bayly, esq., merchant, Harson-villa, Stonehouse. 

Aged 7, Earl Gower, eldest son of the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Stafford. 

At Upton-place, West Ham, aged 83, Sarah, 
widow of ‘Thomas Sharp, ~~ late of Newgate-st. 

At Bruges, aged 44, Richard Brome Bebary, 
esq., of Weston-in-Arden, Warwickshire. 

Aged 53, William Wilson, esq., of Brookfield- 
cottage, Mitcham, Surrey. , 

At Ruthven-house, near Perth, Donald Sinclair 
M‘Lagan, esq., of Glenquoich. 

July 6. Drowned by the upsetting of a plea- 
sure-boat, near Ryde, Major George Hamilton, 
late of H. M.’s 10th Regt. 

At Esplanade, Plymouth, aged 65, Joseph Stock, 
esq., of Bourn Brook Hall, Worcestershire. 

At Hackney-terr., London, aged 80, Robert 
Knox, esq., formerly of Scarborough. 

At Studley, Warwickshire, aged 34, Anne Jane, 
wife of A. A. Morrall, esq. 

. At Osgodby-hall, suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 
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24, Pelsant Henry, second son of G. P. Dawson, 
esq. of Osgodby-hall, near Selby. 

At Brockton-court, Shropshire, Martha Ann, 
wife of William H. Cooke, esq., of the Inner- 
Temple and Wimpole-st., London. 

At Emmotland, aged 73, the widow of Richard 
Harrison, esq. 

At Castle-terr., Kentish-town, aged 39, Lucy 
Gunning, wife of Thos. Wyatt Gunning, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

At Boulston, Pembrokeshire, aged 29, Frederick 
Ackland, esq., C.E., third son of the late Robert 
Innes Ackland, esq., of Boulston. 

At Gosport, aged 68, Lydia, widow of Joseph 


leve, esq. 

At Blainbloddie, Carmarthenshire, aged 61, 
John Walter Winfield, esq. 

At Sydney-cottage, Reading, Berks, aged 75, 
William Corbett, esq., late of Somerset-house. 

July 7. At her residence, Stoke Damerel, 
Lucy Ann, widow of Capt. A. Blennerhasset, 
of Monkstown, near Dublin, and second dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Robert Douglass, formerly 
Adjutant-Gen. of the Forces in the West Indies. 

At Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, Isabel, wife of 
Montague Dettmarr, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 3rd Light 
Dragoons, of Beech-lodge, Marlow, and youngest 
dau. of the late John Gore, esq., of Hartz Wood- 


ford. 

Aged 85, Eliza, the widow of John Saint, esq., 
of Groombridge-place, Kent. 

At South Audley-st., London, Godfrey Alan, 
youngest son of Lord and Lady Macdonald. 

At Durham-place, Chelsea, John H. Spurrell, 
esq., late of the Admiralty. 

At his residence, George-street, aged 63, W. 
Welsh, -, Surgeon. 

At Welling, Kent, Charles Dix, esq., M.A., of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

At New Park-road, Stockwell, aged 17, Geor- 
gina Eliza Katherine, eldest dau. of Alexander 
Finlay, esq. 

James George, esq., of Gotham, Bristol. The 
deceased, who was formerly a member of the 
Town Council, and, in 1837, served the office of 
Mayor, was a magistrate of the city, a director 
or member of several public companies, and an 
efficient coadjutor in the management of many 
of the local charities. 

At the Abbey, Burton-on-Trent, Robert Thorne- 
will, esq. 

Aged 74, Sarah, the wife of the Rev. Thos. 
Hartwell Horne, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

At Worthing, Sussex, aged 54, Sophia, relict 
of Joseph Harper, esq., of Wyndham-place, 
Bryanston-sq., and of Browston-hall, near Yar- 
mouth. 

Aged 74, Eleanor Eliza, widow of the Rev. C. 
Taylor, D.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Here- 
ford. 

At Queen’s-road, Peckham, aged 82, Benjamin 
R. Aston, esq. 

In Gloster-crescent north, Hyde-park, Edward 
Purrier, esq., late of Calcutta. 

Suddenly, at Lambley Rectory, Notts, aged 43, 
Emma, wife of the Rev. Halsted E. C. Cobden, 
only remaining dau. of Sir George and Lady 
Carroll. 

At Ovington-terrace, Brompton, aged 68, S, 
Francis, esq late of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment of H. M.’s oy 

At Guernsey, G. W. Robinson, esq., Captain 
H. M.’s 86th Regiment. 

July 8. At his residence, Sussex-lodge, Addi- 
son-road, Kensington, aged 59, W. Barber, esq. 

At Dawlish, aged 74, Ann Frederick, second 
dau. of the late Richard Baylay, esq., of Stoke. 

At Harefield, Hants, the seat of his son-in-law, 
Sir Edward Butler, Arthur Bailey, -~ 

At Morpeth, aged 75, Henry Horsfall, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Charles Mountford Burnett, 
esq., M.D., West Brook-house, Alton. 

At South Shields, aged 91, Mr. John Cleugh, 
one of the oldest shipowners in the port, and for 
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many years an active member of the committees 
of di erent insurance associations at South 
Shields. 

At Woodthorpe, aged 78, Mary, widow of Geo. 
Phillipps, esq., of Daybrooke, Nottinghamshire. 

At Gateshead, aged 78, Margaret, wido w of Capt. 

tkinson, R.N. 

At Southend, Essex, aged 70, William Henry 
King, esq., formerly Collector of H.M.’s Customs, 
at Leigh. 

At Tote, Kent, aged 58, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Mackintosh, esq., of Quadalupe-y-Calvo, Mexico. 

July 9. At Chudleigh, aged 82, Henry Hol- 
man Mugg, esq. 

At Mollington Parsonage,Oxon, aged 31, Martha 
Parr, wife of the Rev. T. H. Tait, and dau. of 
Robert Parsons, esq., of Petersfield, Hunts. 

At Geneva, Margaret, youngest dau. of Robert 
Eglinton, esq., of Dunoon-castle, Dunoon, Ar- 
gyleshire. 

At Corsham, Aaron Little, esq., surgeon. 

At Edinburgh, aged 73, Major-General John 
Mitchell. 

At his residence, Luton, Bedfordshire, Joshua 
Ferraby, third son of the Rev. John Ferraby, 
Vicar of Welford. 

At Leamington, aged 79, Christian, widow of 
John Machen, esq., of Glasgow. 

At Harnsteels, aged 88, Mrs. Barbara Byerly, 
relict of Ralph Byerly, esq., of Lancaster. 

Aged 72, Joseph Young, esq., of Sydney-lodge, 
Reading, Berks. 

At the Vicarage, Ugborough, Devonshire, aged 
23, Maria Charlotte May, eldest child of the Rev. 
John May. 

At Silchester, aged 73, Henry Newnham, esq. 

July 10. At Devizes, aged 59, Elizabeth, relict 
of — Dewell, R.H.A., late of Monk’s-park, 
Wilts. 

At Hull, aged 75, Margaret, wife of Joseph 
Ayre, esq., M.D. 

Aged 69, Elizabeth, third dau. of the late John 
Stevens Creed, esq., Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Llanbadoc, near Usk, Monmouthshire, aged 
75, Augusta Maria Nicholl, widow of William 
Nicholl, esq., M.D., of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

At Harold’s-cross, near Dublin, aged 86, James 
Biron, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Caroline-place, 
Mecklenburg-sq., aged 64, Martha, relict of Ed- 
mund Miles, esq., formerly of Kingston, Jamaica, 
and of Lloyd’s, London. 

July 11. At Sandwich, very suddenly, aged 
45, John S. Hooper, esq., Manager of the National 
Provincial Bank, Sandwich. 

At Low Leyton, Essex, aged 46, John Brad- 
stock, . 

At Belle-vue-terrace, Whitby, aged 73, John 
Schofield, esq., shipowner. 

At his residence, Portland-sq., aged 69, Wm. 
White Ridley, esq., merchant, of Plymouth. 

At Dolheidd, Carmarthenshire, aged 75, J. R. 
Lewes Lloyd, esq. 

At Castieshange, co. Roscommon, aged 80, 
Edward Mitchell, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 50, Thomas Carington 
Campbell, esq. 

At Killsborough, co. Kilkenny, Ireland, aged 
35, William George Turner, esq., late of the 25th 

B 


K. O. B. 

July 12. At his residence, Crescent, Plymouth, 
aged 70, Major-Gen. J. H. Dunsterville, Col. of 
the Ist Grenadier Regiment, Bombay Native In- 


fantry. Gen. Dunsterville entered the H.E.I.C. 
service in the year 1805, was present at the battle 
ot Kirkee, in which he served as a volunteer, on 
the staff of Gen. Burr, and was afterwards en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the Peishwa Bajee Row, 
under Gen. Sir L. Smith. He also served for 
many years on the staff, and eventually became 
Commissary-Gen. of the Bombay Army, which 
appointment he held until he left India, in 1847. 

At Leyton-house, Essex, aged 14, Eliza Stanley, 
second dau. of Thomas Morris, esq., of Abbots- 
field, Tavistock, Devon. 
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At Southampton, of a lingering decline, aged 
24, Jane, youngest dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir Henry 
and Lady Prescott. : 

At Bocking, aged 62, Emily Georgiana, widow 
of Robert Roife, esq. 

At Westbourne, Liskeard, aged70, Peter Glubb, 


esq. 

At Somerset-place, Stoke, aged 75, Mrs. Strong, 
widow of Lieut. Strong, R.N., of East Stone- 
house. 

Elizabeth, wife of R. Mullings, esq., of Ciren- 
cester, and eldest dau. of the late Rev. C. Tud- 
way, Vicar of Chiseldon, Wilts. 

At St. Stephen’s Parsonage, Tunbridge, Mary 
Dorothea, wife of the Rev. William Owen. 

Age 75, Adriao Ribeiro Neves, esq., late of Lis- 
bon. R.1.P. 

At Sussex-terrace, Winchester, aged 56, Thomas 
Alsop Dearman. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Katherine Theresa, 
only surviving dau. of Sir F. C. Knowles, bart., 
of Lovel-bill, Berks. 

At Edinburgh, aged 55, Mary, wife of G. R. 
Elkington, esq., of Northfield, near Birmingham. 

July 13. At Leytonstone, Essex, aged 55, 
Jane, wife of Henry Bear, esq. 

At Southtown, Great Yarmouth, (at the resi- 
dence of her son, the Rev. Mark Waters), aged 
84, Mrs. Waters. 

Aged 57, Mary, wife of Edward Nason, esq., 
surgeon, Nuneaton. 

At Merton, Surrey, Mary, wife of Edward 
White, esq., of Great Marlborough-st. 

At Portland-cottage, Leamington, Frances, 
wife of Abraham Alexander, esq. 

At Clifton-wood-house, Bristol, aged 34, Her- 
bert Francis Mackworth, esq., Government In- 
spector of Mines. 

At Brighton, Harriet Amelia, wife of N. Ed- 
wards Vaughan, esq., of Rheola, Glamorganshire. 

At Bennett-st., Bath, aged 79, Mary, eldest 
oe. of Lock Rollinson, esq., late of Chadlington, 

xon. 

At Kirk Michael, Scotland, aged 31, William 
E. Lowes, esq., of Southwick-place, London. 

Aged 62, Martha, relict of Richard Bucking- 
ham, esq., of the Grove, Stratford, Essex. 

At her residence, Glocester-road, Regent’s- 
ark, Ann, widow of John David Towse, esq., 
a’e of Fishmonger’s-hall, London. 

At his residence, North-house, Tewkesbury, 

aged 54, Anthony Sproule, esq. 

July 14. Aged 77, Atkinson Morley, esq., of 
Old Burlington-st. 

At his residence, Parnasse-place, Jersey, aged 
38, Willis Allarston Benson, esq., son of Thomas 
Benson, esq., London. 

In Great Russell-st, Bloomsbury, aged 82, 
George John Child, esq. 

At his residence, Upper Tooting, Surrey, aged 
55, Richard Shillingford, esq. 

At Boxmoor-house, Hemel Hempstead, Hert- 
fordshire, Mary Anne Theresa, only surviving 
dau. of Thomas Davis, esq. 

At his residence, Clougha-cottage, Quernmore, 
near Lancaster, aged 75, John Simpson, esq., of 
St. Thomas’-sq., Hackney, one of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the county of Middlesex. 

At Regent-sq., St. Pancras, Miss Margaret 
Susanna Du Croz. 

At Woodcroft, Cuckfield, Sussex, aged 17, 
Amelia, youngest dau. of the late George Knott, 
oq of Bohun-lodge, East Barnet, Herts. 

uly 15. At South-st., Park-lane, London, 
aged 61, the Countess of Cardigan, dau. of the 
late Adm. John R. D. Tollemache. She married 
first Mr. C. F. C. A. J. Johnstene, but that mar- 
riage was dissolved in 1826. On the 10th of June, 
the same year, she married the Earl of Cardigan, 
(then Lord Brudenell.) 

At the Chateau de Nothax, Destelbergen, near 
Ghent, Belgium, of malignant scarlet fever, aged 
43, leaving a young family of eleven surviving 
children, Margaret, wife of James Greenfield, 
esq., of Brynderwen, near Usk, Monmouthshire, 
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and second dau. of Sir Joseph Bailey, bart., M.P. 
for the county of Brecon. 

At Church Langton Rectory, aged 37, Anne, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Hanbury. 

At Sleights-hall, near Whitby, aged 30, Frances 
Jane, fifth dau. of the late John Beatty West, 
esq., of Mount Anville, near Dublin, and several 
years M.P. for the city of Dublin. 

At his residence, Moor-green, South Stoneham, 
aged 75, John Pocock, esq. 

At Destebbergen, near Ghent, Margaret, wife 
of James Greenfield, esq., of Brynderwen, Mon- 
mouthshire, and second dau. of Sir Joseph Bai- 
ley, bart., M.P. 

At his residence, the Court-lodge, Cuxton, 
aged 70, Mr. William Pye. 

At Chelsea, William, youngest son of James 
Peet, esq., of Derby. 

Aged 9, Charles Malet, eldest son of Capt. Wm. 
Southey, Deputy Collector, Jerruch, Scinde. 

At Norton-cottage, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
aged 87, Sally, widow of Wm. Michell, esq. 

July i6. At his residence, Stone-cottage, St. 
Peter’s, Thanet, aged 61, Charles Allnutt, esq. 

‘At his house in Ravensdowne, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, aged 59, John Cunninghame, esq. 
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At Kensington, Sophia, wife of Francis W.T. 
Hammond, esq. 

Aged 16, Clarence, second son of H. M. Walton, 
esq., of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Manor-cottage, East India-road, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Mr. J. S. Ashton, aged 
75, Mrs. A. M. E. Smith, relict of Giles Smith, 
eng of Bristol. 

uly 17. At Woodford, Essex, aged 80, Frances, 
relict of John Wood, esq., of Walthamstow, and 
dau. of the late Rev. Edmund Heysham, Rector 
of Little Munden, Herts. 

At Albemarle-st. -» aged 41, Thomas Coutts 
Loch, esq., of the Civil Service, Bengal. 

July 18. Aged 10 months, re Hugh 
Watkin, youngest child of Mr. and Lady Annora 
Williams Wynn. 

Aged 67, Hannah Phipps, wife of Wat William 
Tyler, esq., of Holloway-place, Holloway. 

Aged 78, Mr. Lyon Solomon, of Union -st., 
Borough. 

At High-st., Camden-town, Effie, youngest 
dau. of Mr. John Dalziel. 

July 19. Of diphtheria, aged 14, Sarah Jane 
Nora, only dau. of Mr. R. D. Rea, of St. George’s- 
road, Southwark. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths 


Births Registered. 
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169 | 41 
172 | 39 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


of Six 

Weeks. 

Week ending 
July 17. 


Wheat. Barley. 

s. d. s. d. 

43 9 31 0 
}as 3 | 30 4 | 


Oats. 
s. d. 
26 2 
26 5 


s. d. 
80 11 
| 30 8 


27 
| 43 8 


Rye. |: 


er 9 | Peas. 
| 


8. d. 
43 4 
44 5 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jury 19. 
Hay, 32. 15s. to 37. 18s.—Straw, 11. 14s. to 11. 18s.—Clover, 47. 15s. to 5/. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 6d. to 4s. 
. Od. to 4s. 
. 8d. to 5s. 
. Od. to 4s. 
. 8d. to 4s. 


Od. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 


—_ of Cattle at Market, Juty 19. 
4 


COAL-MARKET, Jury 19. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 13s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 14s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. Od. Petersburgh Y. C., 49s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From June 24 to July 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. | Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. 
. [4 tb -— . ‘ ‘ 
3.6 4 32 


3 : j : Weather. 
A 





rain. 

fair 

do. 

do. 

rain. 

fair 
fr.hy.rn.th.lt. 
do. do. 





fair, rain 
rain. 
el.hy.rn.th.lt. 
do. 














| do. L do. 





























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New Bank India | Ex. Bills. Ex. Bonds 


3 per 
Cent. Stock. Stock. £1,000. A. £1,000. 





220 shut. 36 pm. 101} 
2223 








34 pm. -| 101 

220 36 pm. 101 

2214 |————-|_ 37 pm. 
220 |————_|_ 31 pm. 
222 
2203 30 pm. 
222 34 pm. 
2203 
222 34 pm. 
222 34 pm. 
222 34 pm. 
222 33 pm. 
222 
























































—— 32 pm. 

221 32 pm. 
222 33 pm. 
223 33 pm. 
223 36 pm. 
224 
2224 37 pm. 
224 35 pm. 
225 |——/ 36pm. 
226 
226 217 35 pm. 
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